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V 
A INTRODUCTION 


India attained her much desired political freedom in 1947 
though with unfortunate division of the country. It gave us an 
opportunity to better the lot of common man. After long suffering 
extending over decades people were expecting speedy improvement 
of their condition. It was but natural. If the people cannot get 
ary necessities of life including education of children, inde- 


prim: 
an have no meaning for them. Even preservation of 


pendence € 
that independence becomes doubtful. 

In most countries of the West, condition of the people is 
People get primary necessities of life and all 
children at least upto the age of fourteen get opportunitics of 
education. It is obvious that India cannot be either U.S.A., or 
Britain, or U.S.S.R., or, as a matter of fact, any other country of 
But I planned a visit to the West with the 
object of studying certain things which have contributed to the 
material prosperity of the West, with the idea of applying at least 
some of them with necessary modifications to suit Indian conditions. 
My object was to be a better servant of the nation. I had visited 
Britain, United States of America, Holland, West Germany, 
Switzerland, France, Denmark, Sweden and Finland. Unfortu- 
nately I could not visit Soviet Russia, much as I desired it, for I 
could not get necessary visa. 

It is well-nigh impossible to divest politics from economics and 
other aspects of life, still I discussed politics only with a very few, 
nfined my activities mainly to the study of (1) Educational 
system, (2) Agriculture and animal husbandry, and (3) to the 
visit of scientific laboratories and factories. I tried to mix with the 
and to have an insight into the cultural 


much better. 


Europe and America. 


and co 


people as much as possible 
life of the various countries visited. 

The real prosperity and strength of a nation depends on 
the educational system that a country evolves. Within the last 
five years West Germany has made tremendous recovery after 
terrific war devastation. Prof. Hans Gadamer of Heidelberg told 
me that at the bottom of it all was the Educational system 
of Germany and the services of teachers and professors. Prof. 
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Heinrich Wieland, the eminent Munich scientist, however, attri- 
buted it to the inherent vitality of the German race. 

Food, education and health go together. An undernourished 
person can hardly have proper intellectual development. Nutritious 
diet is the foundation of all development. In most of the 
advanced countries, proper attention is paid so that students may 
have nutritious diet. Their health is taken care of. But no doctor 
in any advanced country thinks of taking care of health of a 
person who does not get nutritious diet. Agriculture and animal 
husbandry are therefore the foundation stones of a nation. In 
this direction countries of the West have „made tremendous 
progress within the last fifty years, even within the last fifteen 
years. The process is continuous and every day new advances are 
being made. Ceaseless efforts are there. But every country has 
her own peculiar way of development suited to the genius of 
her people. 

In 1939 milk production in Scotland was one hundred and thirty- 
four million gallons whereas now it is about two hundred million 
gallons. Poorer section of the people used to consume I'l pint 
of milk per week per head in 1939 but now they consume four and 
half pints a week per head. Richer section consumes six pints per 
week as before. There is continuous effort even to minimise this 
difference. In Finland average consumption of milk per head per 
day is one litre now. In the State of New York average production 
of milk per cow per annum was 5465 Ibs. in 1939. In 1952 it went 
upto 6840 lbs. Average production of egg per hen in U.S.A. was 
ninety in 1915, one hundred and twenty in 1930 and one hundred 
and sixty in 1950. 

In the field of education one thing strikes even a casual observer. 


Not to speak of U.S.A. even European countries spend much 
more than we do here and I 


do not think that in the foreseeable 
future we shall be able to spend as much as these countries do. 


Holland has a population of about ten millions and its state 


educational expenses are about five hundred million Gulden (about 
sixty-two and half crores of rupees) annually. Britain has a 
population of about fifty millions and its annual state educational 
expenditure is about three hundred and fifty crores of rupees in 
Indian currency. Even the annual expenditure on free milk in 


1950-51 (about forty-nine crores) far exceeds the 
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money spent on education in the whole State of West Bengal (about 
three crores in 1950-51) which has a population of about twenty-five 
millions. Karl Ruprecht University (Heidelberg, West Germany) 
which has about five thousand students spends annually about ten 
million marks (1% crore of rupees. l mark=1 rupee 2 annas). 
U.S.A. spends six billion dollars on school education and two billion 
dollars on university education. Thus total educational expenses 
come to about Rs. 3,800/- crores annually which are more than 
four times the total revenue of the Central and State Governments 
together in India. Massachusett Institute of Technology which 
has five thousand students spends thirty-two million dollars (about 
fifteen crores of rupees) annually. India has a population of 
about 350 millions but the annual expenditure on education by 
the various States and the Central Government together was only 
about seventy crores in 1950-51. 

Thus any attempt to build our educational system and universi- 
ties on the western model is bound to fail on economic grounds. We 
must evolve our own system. But the greatest irony is that the 
Director of the famous Kammerling Onnes Laboratory in Holland 
or a scientist of international reputation like Richard Kuhn, 
Director, Max Plank Institute, Heidelberg, gets much less salary 
than the Director of Tata Research Institute or Directors of 
National Laboratories in India. Every country in the West has 


. tried to develop its own educational system. There is continuous 


attempt at improvement. When I visited Sir John Cass College 
in London. in the course of conversation I said, “An uneducated 
man is a liability of the nation.” An immediate remark came 
from a young but brilliant professor—“Don’t you think that most 
of our educated men are greater liabilities?” I said, “If the 
educational system be not proper, then men educated under that 
system not merely become liabilities but often become dangers 
to society”—and he nodded. So we must be able to evolve 
a healthy educational system. Here I would like to state a very 
obvious truth which an eminent American educationist, Dr. W. H. 
Kilpatrick expressed in course of conversation— “Creative work in 
Indian education must be done by Indians themselves. Others 
may help in adoptive things.” Most often we forget the 
obvious. 

Mother tongue is the medium of instruction in all the countries 
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visited upto the highest stage. In Finland ninety per cent of the 
people speak Finnish and ten per cent speak Swedish. Both the 
languages are recognised as medium of instruction in schools and 
at a certain stage Finns learn Swedish and vice versa. At the 
university, though majority of the professors teach in Finnish, 
there are also professors who teach in Swedish. Students know ` 
both the languages so there is no difficulty. Thus the sentiments 
of even a small minority is respected. Poet Runeberg, the national 
poet of Finland, wrote his poems in Swedish. 

Although there are many students in England who learn 
French or German, vast majority of the students know only one 
language that is English, the mother tongue. In Germany also 
I found many very distinguished people not knowing English at 
all. They are not ashamed of it. Mention may be made of the 
names of a few:—Dr. E. Schmidt, Rector of Heidelberg University, 
Prof. Diemair of Lebensmittel Chemie Department, and Director 
Prigge of Paul Ehrlich Institue (Frankfurt). I had occasions to 
discuss this language problem with many educationists. On the 
Continent of Europe, of course, nobody could think of any language 
other than the mother tongue becoming medium of instruction in 
any country including India. Even in England where it is natural 
to have some bias for English, an educationist like Prof. Nicholas 
Hans of the University of London who had opportunities to come 
in contact with many Indian students was definitely of opinion - 
that mother tongue must be the medium of instruction in India 


for proper intellectual development. English m 


ay be compulsory 
second language. 


Religious instruction is imparted in schools in all the countries 
of the West. Of course, students whose parents object to it need 
not attend such classes. In England about ninety-five per cent of 
students attend religious instruction classes. In Finland in a 
school in Helsinki I found that all the students first assembled in 


a hall where prayer was held and then went to their classes. 


It is 
a great pity that no religious education is given in India at present 
although spiritualism is the basis of Indian culture. There are 


some people who work under a wrong notion of Secular State. 
India should not and cannot think in terms of “No religion”, 


What is wanted is equal opportunities to men of all religions, 
India should be considered a multi-religious Federal State, 
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Number of university students is not high in European countries. 
Britain has only eighty-five thousand university students, 
Holland twenty-eight thousand and West Germany one hundred 
and twenty thousand, whereas U.S.A. has two and half million 
university students. I personally prefer the American system of 
admitting larger number of students in the universities provided 
there is requisite number of qualified staff, equipment and other 
facilities and students admitted are up to the mark. 

Modern West may be said to be the product of scientific 
development of the last two’ hundred years or so. Science has 
revolutionised industry, nay the whole social structure. Un- 
dreamt of developments have taken place in agriculture, animal 
husbandry and industry. So I made special efforts to come in 
contact with eminent scientists both in Europe and America and 
visit laboratories and factories. I had the privilege to meet many 
distinguished scientists of which mention may be made of 
Professor Einstein, Dr. Oppenheimer, Dr. Kendal, Prof. Furman, 
Prof, Fieser, Prof. Woodward, Prof. Stork, Prof. Herman Mark, 
Prof. Garnik, Prof. Maynard and Prof. Sumner of U.S.A., Prof. 
Otto Hahn, Prof. Heisenberg, Prof. Von Laue, Prof. Richard 
Kuhn, Prof. Heinrich Wieland, Prof. Schlubach, Prof. Schenck, 
Prof. Freudenberg, and Prof. Bonhéffer of Germany, Prof Frederick 
Marrian, Prof. Hirst, Prof. Robertson, Prof. Spring, Prof. Kendal, 
Prof. R. P. Linstead, Prof. Rudolph Peters and Mr. N. W. Pirie 
of Britain. 

Prof, Einstein appeared to me a saintly person—more a 
humanist than a scientist. His short article on the Negro problem 
in America which I read in Princeton has a Gandhian touch. He 
believes that peace would be established in the world but does 
not believe in the efficacy of atom bomb in bringing that about. 
In his room there was a photograph of Mahatma Gandhi about 
whom he said, “He is the greatest man of our times.” Prof. Otto 
Hahn of Göttingen who split the uranium atom was so full of 
humility: that only reminded me of ancient Indian sages. When 
he learnt that I worked under Mahatma Gandhi, he said, “It has 
been a privilege to meet you.” I, of course, immediately said, 
“Privilege is more mine than yours”—which met with a sponta- 
“Then it is of both of us.” 


neous remark from him, 
m all the eminent scientists but 


I received uniform courtesy fro 
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nowhere I felt so much at home as I did with Prof. Guy Frederick 
Marrian of Edinburgh. He made me feel as if I was talking with 
an old friend. He was so friendly, so frank and so nice that I can 
never forget the time I spent with him. He was the first person 
with whom I discussed organisation of scientific laboratories and 
research in India. His opinion was very clear and unambiguous. 
I said, (1) “Economic condition of India being what it is, no gor- 
geous building should be constructed, (2) Professor should be 
appointed first and then the laboratory be built, (3) If a foreign 
scientist is to be appointed, none but a first rate man should be 
taken and he should not be above fifty, and (4) Liberal research 
grant should be given to promising young scientists. It should 
get priority to creation of new laboratories.” He was in general 
agreement with my views, but he made an improvement. He said 
that a laboratory grows round a professor and not a professor 
round a laboratory. If no actual appointment is made before the 
laboratory is built at least a Professor should be in view with whose 
advice the laboratory should be built. About age of the foreign 
Professor to be appointed, he said, “Why say fifty? He should 
not be more than forty.” I discussed this matter with many other 
scientists later on. They were all in general agreement with the 
views expressed above. 

It was, however, left to another Professor of Edinburgh (Prof. 
Hirst) to make a feeling reference to Indian students. 
I was taking leave of him he said, “Ple 
Indian students who have done 
provision in India.” 

Prof. Wieland in Munich 
students. 


But what a brilliant young professor of Chemistry at Harvard 
(Prof. Woodward) said was really heartening. He said, “There 
are men of talents among young Indian chemists. Instead of 
asking them to do something practical, just let them do what they 
please and give them scope. They will be able to show result.” 

From the point of view of India’s necessities researches of 
Prof. A. I. Virtanen of Helsinki appealed to me most. His work 
on preservation of cattle fodder and fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen is of an outstanding character, Unfortunately when I 
went to see his laboratory and farm he was out of Finland. His 


Just before 
ase bear in mind that many 
good work are not getting 


also feclingly referred to his Indian 
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collaborator Mr. Miettinen showed me round his Bio-chemical 
institute, and explained to me the work of the distinguished 
professor. In Finland snow falls for about eight months in the 
year. Therefore it is not possible to grow fresh vegetables for the 
major portion of the year. So Finland concentrated on produc- 
tion of good quality milk for the supply of necessary vitamin in 
the diet. Quality, even the amount of milk-production depends on 
the quality of the grass consumed by the cow. In the ordinary 
methods of preservation of grass there is a deterioration in the, 
essential amino-acid and vitamin content. Prof. Virtanen has 
discovered a method of preservation in which the deterioration is 
only slight. PH value of the grass is kept between three and four 
by addition of a mixture of dilute hydrochloric and sulphuric acids. 
In India in the dry summer months no fresh green fodder can be 
had. It is worth while experimenting whether this method 
(known as A.LV. method) would be useful in India. It may be 
mentioned here that Finland has the highest per capita milk- 
consumption in the world. Finland has also the highest protein- 
consumption (one hundred and four grams), whereas India’s con- 
sumption is only forty-three grams per head. I also went to sce his 
farm which is about twenty miles from Helsinki. Prof. Virtanen’s 
son who was working like a peasant there showed me only a portion 
of the farm as time at my disposal was limited. I wish I could 
spend more time in Finland. No artificial nitrogen fertiliser has 
been used in the farm for twenty years, that is, since Prof. 
Virtanen purchased it for experimental purposes. By rotation of 
crops and growing leguminous plants like clover and lucerne, 
sufficient nitrogen is fixed to the soil. There is no necessity of 
artificial nitrogen fertiliser. Not merely that in his opinion, 
“There is no other so effective method of fight against exhaustion 
of the soil and for preservation and enhancement of fertility of the 
soil than by growing leguminous plants like clover and lucerne on 
the soil.” India should take note of this very important work, 
and field experiments on this line should be carried out here. 

My best thanks go to Prof. Virtanen who, on his return to 
Finland, sent me his published papers on the subject, only some of 
which were given to me by his collaborator. 

Researches of Prof. Schlubach of Hamburg on grass attracted my 


attention next. He outlined his scheme when I visited his labo- 
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ratory. It is worthwhile giving a brief report as some such work 
is very necessary in India. What he said in short was this: 

Within the last hundred years per acre production of human 
food has been doubled in Germany but no systematic work has 
been done on grass. I am classifying different varicties of grass 
taking into consideration the yield per acre and their carbohydrate 
and protein content, finding out when different varieties have 
maximum amount of protein and carbohydrate content, when 
they are to be harvested, and ascertaining their keeping quality, 
i.e., which deteriorates least and which most so that some may be 
recommended for fresh consumption and some for storing. In 
this way we may be able ‘to get double the food value of the fodder. 
Ultimately it will go to increase human food. 

Researches of Mr. N. W. Pirie of Rothamsted (England) also 
drew my attention. According to him grass-protein contains all 
the essential amino-acids. It,strikes at the root of absolute neces- 
sity of some amount of animal-protein in human diet. It would 
be worthwhile to examine whether leafy vegetables commonly 
consumed by people in India contain all the essential amino-acids. 
It would solve a great problem, animal-protein not being available 


to the vast majority of the people on account of prohibitive 
cost. 


I had opportunities to visit some factories in England, U.S.A., 
West Germany, Switzerland, Sweden and Finland. 
impressed me that every country 
peculiarity, 

U.S.A. gives highest w 


One thing 
has its own originality and 


ages to workers still competes with the 
rest of the world in many lines. I was present in the House of 
Commons on the budget day (l4th April, 1953) as a visitor. Mr. 
Butler, Chancellor of the Exchequer, in course of his budget 
speech said that increase of Wages was not possible as that would 
raise prices to an uncompetitive level, 

A Labour Member from Nottin 
remarked that Mr. Butler was spok 
in America much higher wages are 
cheaper by that country. 


gham referring to this point 
esman of inefficient capitalists, 
paid but certain things are sold 
I took note of this point and tried to 
ascertain facts when factories in Britain and U.S.A. were visited. 


In Glaxo Limited and Burroughs Welcome in England minimum 
wages paid is less than five pounds a week (about fifteen dollars) 
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whereas Heyden Chemical Corporation (Princeton, US.A.) pays 
sixty dollars a weck as the minimum wages and Hooker Chemical 
Company at Niagara Falls pays fifty-two dollars a week. But I 
was told that Anti-biotics manufactured at Heyden Chemical Cor- 
poration were cheaper than Burroughs Welcome or Glaxo 
Products. This was attributed mainly to two things:—(1) Conti- 


nuous scientific research for improvement and (2) efficient 


management. a 
In all these countries I found great attention was being, paid to 


scientific research. A very large number of scientists are being 
employed in factories. Merck (Rahaway, New Jersey) employs 
about five hundred chemists. Every modern factory has a well- 
equipped research laboratory. In Switzerland I found a very 
healthy co-operation between Industry and University. Industry 
has the benefit of the advice*and guidance of eminent professors 
like Reichstein, Ruzicka and Kahrer. Switzerland has no coal 
and coal-tar industry and buys coal-tar products for the manufac- 
ture of synthetic dyes and drugs from U.S.A. and Germany. It 
is to her credit that still she can compete with both U.S.A. and 
Germany in synthetic dyes and drugs. A portion of the manufac- 
turing department of CIBA (Basel, Switzerland) which I saw was 
most up-to-date conceivable. 

I was also highly impressed with the working of Söderfors Steel 
Works in Sweden which manufactures stainless and high grade 
steel. Sweden has plenty of iron ore but very little coal. Sweden 
cannot and does not think in terms of manufacturing millions of 
tons of iron and has therefore concentrated on production of high 
quality steel. Swedish steel is famous for its quality. Workers’ 
living condition’ in Söderfors is very good. 

In Helsinki in a pottery works (named Arabia) there are fourteen 
hundred workers of which about one thousand are ladies. Pottery, 
turned out there, is very good and attractive, and women play a 
great part. Salary paid to women workers (not specialists) would 
be about Rupees four hundred (in Indian currency) per month. 
The work that the ladies were doing there is very suitable to middle 


class women of Bengal. 
Businessmen are gener 
matter of fact people. B 
of Heyden Chemical Corpor 
N 9 


ally supposed to be rather hard headed 


ut I found exceptions to it in Dr. Sokol 
ation, Princeton, and Herr Carstanjen 
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of M.A.N. Works, Nürnberg, whom I found to be very open- 
hearted and informal. It may be worthwhile mentioning here 
that eighty-five per cent of the M.A.N. Works was destroyed by 
bombing. The new factory that has been built is incomparably 
better than the old one, a portion of which still exists. 

But while I was visiting these factories and sometimes wondering 
at the achievements of science one thought oppressed me that 
most of it was at the cost of countries which are not advanced in 
science. I saw resurgent West Germany anxious to sell her pro- 
ducts in India, Africa and other places, as most other countries of 
the West. It is the inevitable law of nature that exploiter and 
exploited both suffer in the long run, In the past, industrial 
rivalries have led to war and consequent devastation, and occupa- 
tion of one country by another. 

In the development of agriculture’I found that the main thing 
was not mechanisation as some people imagine in our country, 
Selection and supply of proper seed to farmers, proper manuring, 
rotation of crops and irrigation are the main or essential factors. 
Of course, rainfall, its amount and distribution throughout the 
year, temperature of the place, nature of the soil etc. have great 
influence on the nature of agriculture in the country. In England 
rainfall is much less than what we have in West Bengal and it 
falls mostly in drizzles, and is almost evenly distributed througout 
the year, so agricultural method of ours must be different, In 
U.S.A. mechanisation is at its maximum on acco 


of working hands. In Europe it is not so, 
is not sufficient work for our people. In 


unt of paucity 
Tn onr country there 
ot | U.S.A, labour saying 
device is a vitally important thing. Whereas in India the problem 
is one of giving more employment to people. That does not mean 
that we should not improve our tools but labour saving device 
should not be our prime objective. But whatever may be the 
amount of mechanisation every country in the West tries to supply 
proper seeds to its cultivators. In our country this important 
item has not yet been properly attended to. 
ing this, other factors remaining constant, we can have At least 
fifteen per cent increase of foodstuff. Human beings require 
balanced diet, so do plants. ‘Therefore, in manuring the soil for 
more production of foodstuff this very important point must be 


borne in mind. Nitrogen, phosphorus, calcium and potassium 


By merely. organis- 
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containing substances are the chief ingredients of a balanced 
manure. In Europe I found all these are applied in proper pro- 
portion in the soil. It is well known that by growing leguminous 
plants in the soil we can fix atmospheric nitrogen to meet its need, 
if not fully, at least partially. But phosphorus, calcium and 
potassium compounds must be put in. Chief source of phosphorus 
and calcium in our country is bones of dead animals. But unfor- 
tunately our Government allows export of bone-dust and similar 
things resulting in major portion of bone (about seventy-five per 
cent) going outside the country. At the same time over-importance 
is being given to use of ammonium sulphate, specially after the 
Sindri Fertiliser Factory has been in working condition, This is 
unscientific use of science. It is bound to lead ‘to disastrous 
consequence. The India Government should ban export of bone 
in any shape or form and see that balanced manure is supplied to 
the soil. 

I saw a small Government experimental farm of about forty acres 
for the benefit of local agriculturists at Gordonsville (Virginia, 
U.S.A.) Cultivators go and see at what cost how much is being 
produced, nature of the seed used and the quantity of manure 
applied so that they can profit by it. Amount of maize-production 
per acre there is one hundred bushels (1 bushel=60 lbs.) or little 
over seventy-three maunds. About 1000 Ibs. of manure is used per 
acre. Experimental farms like this are very necessary in India. 

As, regards cattle breeding also main thing is not mechanisation 
but proper feeding and breeding. I saw rotolactor in U.S.A. While 
in Holl la farmer had eighteen cows then giving three hundred 
and fifty litres (about ten maunds) of milk a day, all being milched 
by hand. In the summer months cows are kept outside day and 
night. This minimises incidence of diseases. As in our country, 


in U.S.A. also cows giving large amount of milk suffer more from 
at extent in America. 


mastitis. This has been controlled to a gre i 
I had the opportunity to study preventive and curative methods 
employed to control it through the kindness of Professor Fincher 
of Cornell University (USA) As regards food also no nitrogenous 
Prof. Virtanen’s farm but only fodder like 
has given a maximum yield 


concentrates are used in 
clover and lucerne. Still a cow there 
of 5700 kilograms of milk containing about two hundred and seventy 


kilograms of butter in a year. Fat percentage is 4.7. In England, 
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in ordinary cow milk fat percentage is 3.6 whereas milk of Channel 
Island cows (Jersey, Guernsey) contains 4.4 per cent fat. In the 
production of milk, bull is even more important than the cow. 
Therefore artificial insemination is being resorted to more and 
more in order to have maximum utilisation of tested bulls. In all 
the countries of the West I visited, milk is available in plenty. 
Generally pasteurised or sterilised milk is supplied, but even in 
those countries there are people who take milk without either 
boiling or pasteurising or sterilising. Almost everywhere cold milk 
is taken. While a child I heard my grand-mother saying, 
‘Whoever drinks cold milk is a fool? This is too true in Bengal, 
nay in India, but not so in Europe where sterilised or pasteurised 
milk is supplied. In the West where sunlight is not so plentiful 
there is more possibility of bovine tuberculosis but this also has 
been almost exterminated. In London I was pleased to see the 
United Dairies which daily supplies twenty-five thousand maunds 
of milk out of sixty thousand maunds of London’s daily supply. 
In Bombay an attempt is being made by the State Government 
to supply pasteurised milk from Arey Colony (about five thousand 
maunds being supplied daily). But the milk supplied is buffalo- 
milk which is not suitable for children and is costlier. Price of one 
seer of milk in England is about cleven and half annas, in West 
Germany about eight annas whereas in Bombay it is fourteen annas. 
When I visited the Arey Colony I asked whether it would be possi- 
ble to supply cow’s milk. The Milk Commissioner told me that it 
would not be possible in the near future, and when possible also, it 
would be costlier. As the vitality of the coming generation depends 
to a great extent on the supply of good quality cow’s milk available 
at prices within the easy reach of general people, no Government 


can or should remain complacent before it has done its duty in 
this behalf. 


It was my first visit to the West. 


I have come back with the 
definite conclusion that hum 


an nature is essentially the same in 
spite of all outer differences. Essence of Indian culture is conser- 


vative liberalism so is that of England and some other countries of 
the West. In Europe, however, I found among various nations a 
deep hatred against one another. Past rivalries for colonial posses- 
sion, competition for exploitation of various nations in different 
parts of the world, racial prejudices and bitter experiences of the 
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last World War are the causes of this. Before entering Holland 
I was requested not to speak in German anywhere. 

No country in Europe, big or small, likes to be dominated by 
another country but they do not mind keeping under bondage 
other countries on the ground of their so-called backwardness. They 
even resent leaving their colonies. They have two rules of conduct, 
one for themselves and another for Asiatics, Africans etc. Thought- 
ful among them realise this. Following remark of mine in course 
of conversation with an English friend was rather appreciated : 
“English people have two sides of their character. They love 
liberty very much in their own country. They gave shelter to 
Mazzini, Garibaldi and Kossuth ; and it was in England as an exile 
that Karl Marx wrote his Das Kapital. But they colonise over other 
countries and general people even do not know what misdeeds their 
rulers commit in these places. I love that England which likes 
liberty but am ayerse to its spirit of colonial domination in any 
shape or form. Our fight was against the latter phase of English 
character.” 

In U.S.A., however, I had the pleasure to see men coming from 
different European countries merged into one nationality. „I con- 
gratulate U.S.A. for this achievement. I wish I could say the same 
about the Negroes inhabiting the country. In the North one does 
not see what I saw in the South. In Orange Railway station in 
Virginia I saw two entrance roads, one for the Whites and the other 
for the Negroes. But there is a silver lining. Many Americans 
in responsible positions have realised that racial inequality is 
a negation of democracy. To me it seems that U.S.A. will solve 


this problem much quicker than many people imagine. 


Any casual observer in Europe will even find that conditions of 


candinavian countries and Finland, which have no 
ngland and France. I have no 


people of S 
colonies, are better than those of E 


doubt that England, France, Belgium etc. will really come to their 


own when they abandon their colonial possessions. A Dutch 
y 


friend iņ Holland frankly said that colonialism brings in demorali- 
uld be better without colonies. It is 


sation and that Holland wo 
once a centre of great culture in 


a matter for regret that France, 


Europe, is to my mind, decadent now. 
In Europe no country was faced with such tremendous problems 


as West Germany. Division of Germany into two, even Berlin into 
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two, and terrible war devastation are factors common to both West 
and East Germany. But there has been an influx of refugees on 
an unprecedented scale in West Germany. In a population of forty 
million people about ten million refugees have come with practically 
nobody going to the other side. We know to our bitter experience 
what it means. In India, in a population of three hundred and 
fifty million people, about 8.1 million refugees came from Pakistan 
and about 6.6 million people went to Pakistan from India leaving 
an excess of only 1.5 million. Still the refugee problem in India 
is far from being solved and there is continual harping on the 
gigantic nature of the problem. Our rulers should take a lesson 
from West Germany. I was told that in spite of this heavy 
influx there were only one and half million unemployed in West 
Germany. I went to sce a refugee camp in Seebad Mariendorf, a 
suburb of Berlin. I do not think that even one per cent of the 
Bengali families gets the food which is supplied there. Every child 
upto the age of six gets thirteen and half chataks (34 of a litre) of 
milk a day, from six to fourteen—nine chataks, and all above four- 
teen get four and half chataks, Bread as much as one can cat; 
upto fourteen only butter is supplied, after fourteen half butter and 
half margarine. Egg is given daily—then there is fresh vegetables, 
fruits, meat etc. 

There is no rationing of food in West Germany. Food shops 
are full of different kinds of things. Milk is ay 

About forty per cent of the houses in West Germany was des- 
troyed by bombing. There is shortage of housing accommodation, 
Still I found in much destroyed town of Hamburg house rent 
cheaper than that of Calcutta or Bombay. A newly built flat rented 
at seventy DM (about Rupees seventy-nine) per month cannot be had 
in Calcutta for any amount less than Rupees two hundred or may 
be even more, 

I saw a new school building most artistically built with beautiful 
flower gardens in Hamburg, like of which I did not s 
in Europe or America, h 

New factories are incomparably better than the old ones. West 
Berlin even now, is cleaner than New York which, in its turn, is 
cleaner than London. What Prof. Huisgen said in Munich is 
typical of the German mind. The famous laboratory where dis- 
tinguished organic chemists like Liebig, Baeyer, Willstätter and 


ailable in plenty. 


ee anywhere 
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Wieland worked, has been completely destroyed by bombing. 
Prof. Huisgen who is now planning to build a new laboratory in 
its place, said, “Many distinguished people worked in this labora- 
tory but it could not be said that it was a first class modern labora- 


tory. If it were not bombed out we would probably have never 


got an opportunity to build a first class modern laboratory.” The 
Germans do not wail over the past, they dream of a bright future. 
I have no doubt a better Germany is being built up. It appeared 
to me that a new Germany was arising over the ashes of those who 
laid down their lives. In answer to a letter of mine a distinguished 
American scientist writes, “What you say of Europe is very inte- 
resting. This Summer we came back from Italy thru Germany 
and it is most impressive and a little terrifying to contrast its 
recovery with the rest of Europe. For Americans who are them- 
selves a complete mixture of äll Europe the unending rivalries and 
antagonisms here are often depressing.” While travelling from 
Heidelberg to Stuttgart a fellow English traveller speaking on the 
remarkable recovery of West Germany said, “England has won the 
War for Germany,” 

Germans are rather bitter over division of Germany into East 
and West. Left to themselves they would unite this very moment. 
I have no doubt that this unnatural division of Germany was a 
political blunder of the first magnitude. I cannot understand how 
President Roosevelt of U.S.A. who had the tradition of great Lincoln 
behind him could be a party to it. This tour in the West more than 
ever convinced me that it was the genius of Lincoln that saved 
America. If U.S.A. had been divided into North and South, two 
parts of the country would have been centres of intrigue among 
various warring nations of Europe and war would have in all 
probability come to the very doors of America with North on one 
side and South on the other resulting in retardation of unhampered 
development of U.S.A. for ages. 

I had opportunities to visit East Berlin. but not East Germany. 
He that runs may read the difference between East and West 
Berlin. In the east there is plethora of propaganda but dearth of 
articles of daily necessities. Here people were standing in queues 
before food shops not having plenty of food articles—a sight not 
seen anywhere in West Germany. Dress and even faces of people 
showed comparative poverty of the East. To the credit of Hast 
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Berlin, however, there are the new gigantic and beautiful buildings 
of Stalin Allee, and a beautiful park called Treptow which is said to 
have been built by voluntary labour. Propaganda tablets even in 
the park giving Stalin’s messages both in Russian and German 
appeared to me as crude attempt at proving Russian superiority. 


For sometime past specially after resurgence of China there has 


been a persistent and continuous Propaganda in this country that 
communism is co-terminous with rapid development and economic 
prosperity. Some friends about whose honesty I have no doubt 
have after visiting Russia and China publicly testified to economic 
prosperity and rapid development of these countries, I accept their 
Statements. At the same time how can one forget the remarkable 
development which war devastated West Germany, a non-communist 
country, has made within the last five years. Finland, another non- 
communist country, also has made "remarkable progress within a 
very short period. She has paid off war reparation to the extent 
of 300 million dollars to Russia before time. She has also paid off 
fully her debt incurred after the First World War and major 
portion of debt incurred after the Second World War. As already 
mentioned Finland has the highest consumption of milk and 
protein per head per day in the world. What I saw in these 
countries thrust home to me that economic prosperity and rapid 
development of a country is no monopoly of any particular ‘Ism’, 
Rather I have come back convinced that—Tsm’ plays a secondary 
role. Essential things are honesty of administration and Capacity 
for hard work in the people born out of conviction that they would 
be able to enjoy fruits of their labour. 

One of our eminent personalities, Sri Aurobindo G 
“In India we have seen how high individu 
a nation can fall.” In almost all fields we 
—overfed few by the side of the starving 
of slums. But in West Germany as also in some other countries 
of the West there does, not exist so much 
maximum and the minium income. 
about 200-250 D.M. per month where 
1,300-1,400 D.M. As regards food, cloth’ 
education of children difference between the rich and the poor is 
little. Every one feels that he will have his share of vital necessities, 
That is the crux of the whole thing. 


hosh wrote, 
als can rise and how low 
see the same sad contrast 
millions, palaces in front 


An ordinary worker gets 
as a Nobel Laureate gets 
ing, medical treatment and 
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When the question of administrative honesty is raised general 
dishonesty of the people is flung at our face. In China under 
Chiang Kai Shek regime the whole country was branded as corrupt. 
After the change when the new administration was determined to 
be honest people also responded. In every country vast bulk of the 
people are honest or dishonest under pressure of circumstances. 
Very few people are honest under all circumstances so are very few 
people dishonest ,under all circumstances. So administrative 
honesty is the main determining factor of general honesty. Ad- 
ministration must create conditions so that people may generally 
remain honest. 

In the Upanishad it is said that Brahman (God) is Truth, 
Beneficence and Beauty. In Holland I realised how a nation can 
worship Beauty. Nowhere in my life have I seen so much flowers, 
so many roses. From one end of the country to the other, I saw 
God in the form of Beauty. It is reflected in Art. also. One 
cannot forget a Rembrandt or a Van Dyke. Panorma Mesdag 
(panoramic view of a painting by Mesdag) simply charmed me as 
it does many. Holland’s struggle with nature, recovery of land from 
sea, its dykes—wonderful creations of engincering-skill cannot but 
draw admiration from people visiting that country. One beautiful 
sentence in the Friesian Museum at Leeuwarden gives vivid expres- 
sion to Dutch outlook on life:—“God has created food for a bird 
but it has to fly for it.” 

People in all these countries including America really want peace. 
But they rely more on armed forces for the preservation of that. 
Even in small countries in the North of Europe, reliance is more 
on armed forces rather than on World Federation. They all, of 
course, prepare for defence. I have yet to sce a country which 
declares that its preparation is for offensive. Very few, however, 
realise the fallacy underlying this gigantic preparation for so-called 
defence. In spite of the earnest desire for peace on the part of the 
general people, if the ruling authorities start war the people will 
willy-nilly ‚join it. About atomic weapon what Dr. Oppenheimer 
told me truly reflected American mind as I understood it. In 
answer to my question, “Do you think Atom Bomb will bring 
peace?”, he said that destructive power of Atom Bomb would act 
as a deterrent against starting war. In Sweden and Finland there 
is a definite fear about Russia. “We are too near Russia,” is 
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commonly said. Non-communist countries do not believe in the 
bonafides of declared Russian intention. Communism has made 
very little or no headway in these countries 

Nowhere did I observe such a keen desire to know more about 
India as in Germany, America and Finland. To me it seems that 
Germany knows more about India than any other country in the 
world. Distinguished Indologists like Prof. Waldschmidt of 
Göttingen and Prof. Alsdorf of Hamburg are thoroughly immersed 
in Indian spirit. Prof. Waldschmidt is a true Buddhist. His know- 
ledge of Buddhism is, of course, profound. Prof. Alsdorf has under- 
stood Mahatma Gandhi even better than many Indians who worked 
under his leadership. A few pages devoted to Mahatma Gandhi 
in his book Indien are worth 
provoking. ] 

In America alone, I was asked ‘many questions about Bhoodan 
and Vinobaji. A Professor in the Rockfeller Instiute before dis- 
cussing scientific matters asked me various questions as to how 
India could help in establishing real peace in the world. 

But there is also colossal ignorance about India even in intelligent 
and sympathetic quarters in America. A well-meaning Nobel 
Laureate in Princeton was under the impression that there was no 
Moslem in India. He felt rather embarrassed when I told him that 
there were thirty-five to forty millions of them. 

Britain was ruling over India for a fairly long period. So 
naturally one expects a deep knowledge and understanding of India 
in this country. I must frankly confess that I did not find 
such thing, nor was there a keen desire to know more. 

It has already been mentioned that there are deep racial, national 
and parochial prejudices in Europe. Even centuries after amal- 
gamation of Scotland and England, there is a distinct separate con- 
sciousness. When in course of conversation with an Ex-President 
of the Edinburgh Royal Society I said, “I have come to England 
a month ago.” Immediately he said, “People of Scotland are very 
sensitive. You must say Britain and not England.” But what I 
heard in Cambridge was an eye-opener. A Scotch gentleman said, 
“I am as much a foreigner in this country as yourself.” Thank 
God there was no foreign rule in Britain which wanted division of 
the country. Then we would have seen Scotland and England as 
two countries, of course, to the disadvantage of both, 


reading and highly thought- 


any 
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It was good that I was in Europe in summer when one can see it 
at its best. People are gay, merry-making and having plenty of 
festivals. Various music festivals, Tivoli in Copenhagen and festival 
of Geneva (Fete de Genev), were really very instructive and enjoy- 
able. Fete de Genev was more or less a combination of Janmastami 
Procession of Dacca, Holi and Dusserah festival in the whole of 
India. During that festival I forgot that I was in a foreign country, 
mixed with the pegple as I would do in India and the Swiss people 
also made me feel as their own. East or West, there is that all 
pervasive human goodness if one has the heart to realise it. 

A boat trip on the Rhine where there was none to introduce me 
helped to understand Germany no less than my contact with dis- 
tinguished educationists and scientists. Germans, young and old, 
fraternised with us and were eager to help. Similar was the expe- 
rience in Koblenz, a town at tHe confluence of the Rhine and the 
Mosel, where our stay for over two hours was accidental. Behind 
the Teutonic rough exterior we could feel the soft interior. We 
were walking in the streets amidst ruins and destruction. Young 
and old, boys and girls were so nice and helpful. Even in the 
midst of destruction they were trying to make themselves happy, 
instead of shedding tears,—characteristic of a nation destined to be 
great. 

Contact with Americans on board the ship and also with many 
American tourists on the Continent of Europe helped to understand 
America no less than even my stay with several American families 
both in the North and the South. Similarly contact with a large 
number of Dutch passengers going to Canada in Holland America 
Line ship gave me a deep inkling into the Dutch life. 

In Europe and America there is too much love for their own out- 
look on life creating a kind of want of toleration, Political rivalries 
in the past are, therefore, continually finding expressions in strife 
and discord. Thinkers among them have, however, realised that 
only spiritual awakening can solve the problem of mankind. Unless 
essential unity of mankind, in spite of all diversities, be accepted 
the future of humanity is bleak. Whether East or West, Asia or 
Europe, Africa or America, recognition of ‘unity in diversity’ is the 
surest foundation for human growth. Many in the West look 
towards India for substantial contribution in this behalf. But she 
can only do so if she comes to her own, and, instead of paying only 
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alip homage, as at present, really accepts the Gandhian way of truth 
and non-violence. Non-violence is a negative term; positively 
expressed, it means love for all mankind. A violent man derives his 
strength from tanks, bombing squadrons, etc., while a non-violent 
man’s strength is faith in God. Gandhiji wanted to spiritualise 
politics. It is in India alone that the greatest political leader is in the 
main a man of religion. Still I think this time spiritual awakening 
will come from the West, probably from America, as it has almost 
reached the zenith of material comforts and been asking “What 
next!’ Another advantage of America is that it is a young nation 
—nay, a child among nations. A child, of course, makes many 
mistakes, but at the same time it grows. I am, however, not obli- 
vious of the vitality of India—a country that could even in recent 
years produce a saint like Ramkrishna, a literary genius like Tagore 
and a political leader like Gandhi. * 

In Europe, there is a wrong notion that all Americans are rich, 
just as in Bengal there is a similar notion that all Marwaris are 
rich. I have seen many highly cultured Americans in the third 
class railway compartments, and also, putting up with all kinds of 
inconveniences to enable them to travel most with the limited 
amount they have. On account of this notion in Europe there is 
just a tendency in some countries to charge them comparatively 
more. In Switzerland, it was apparent to me that too much tourist 


travel and consequent cheap money is.a source of weakness of a 
country. 


I have heard praises from many quarters of non-alignment policy 
of Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, but outside Britain, there is a general 
dislike of India remaining within the British Commonwealth, They 
expect free India to have equal relationship with all countries of 
the world. Apart from other reasons even in order to enable to 
play her role efficiently in world politics, India should come out of 
the British Commonwealth. This does not, and should not mean 
enmity with Britain. 

Similarly, many would have been glad if our passport were written 
in Hindi after independence, specially when that has been accepted 
as the national language of India. There may be difficulties about 
the immediate use of Hindi in all branches of administration, but 
in my opinion, there should be no difficulty about writing our 
passport in the language of the country. It may be mentioned here 
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that a citizen of one Scandinavian country can go to another 
Scandinavian country without a passport, and, so can a citizen of 
U.S.A. to Canada, and vice versa. An American passport-holder 
can go to all non-communist countries of Europe excepting Finland 
without any visa. But an Indian passport-holder is to take visa for 
every single country. And in order to get visa for U.S.A. one has 
got to declare that he is nota communist. That means a communist 
cannot enter U.S.As I cannot understand this restriction. If demo- 
cratic way of life is a better way then a communist should be 
allowed to come and see so that he may change for the better. To 
think that a communist can never change for the better is want 
of faith in the essential goodness of human nature. 


India with starving millions, beggars in the streets, corruption in 
administration, adulteration of foodstuff, low percentage of literacy 
has very little prestige in the eyes of the West. Certificates of 
foreign diplomats and politicians, and satisfaction of our rulers 
should not delude us. Truth often comes out from the mouth 
of Westerners in course of conversation specially in unguarded 
moments. Whatever little prestige India has, is in the main due 
to Mahatma Gandhi. It is his spiritual stature, genuine love: of 
mankind, his mode of fight against the British that has raised India 
in the estimation of the West. A few Africans, whom I met in the 
West, also think highly of India for the very same reason. 

Indian philosophy commands respects from the learned but 
common man’s idea is that India is a land of mystics possessing 
supernatural powers. Some asked me questions about snakes in 
India, as if, India abounds in snakes. I had also to tell them that 
snakes in India were not even half as dangerous as human beings 
of their countries, nay of any country of the world, 

But the most common question that was asked almost universally 
was about the sacredness of cow in India. Beef-eating countries 
these are. It is difficult for them to understand Hindu outlook on 
cow. Arising in this connection was a pertinent question whether 
in view of poor milk yield of cattle in some parts of India non- 
killing of cow stood in the way of cattle improvement. I had to 
explain to them in details. Sum and substance of what I said was 
this: —“In ancient India Hindus used to kill cow and take becf also. 
There is no religious prohibition. But Hindus all over India now 
observe this as a custom. Cow is the most useful animal in India. 
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Family-cow used to give milk for years together for the family 
and it practically became a member of the family. When it ceased 
to give milk sentiment stood in the way of killing it. It is a noble 
sentiment. Out of this a custom has developed. Bullock ploughs, 
draws the cart. By its usefulness it also became a member of the 
family”. On hearing my arguments Mr. Kallinen, former Defence 
Minister of Finland told me how he could not kill his hens which 
ceased to give eggs. They were members of his family. Now as 
regards killing of low milk yielding cows, experience has shown that 
indigenous cows are less prone to diseases than imported ones even 
from other parts of India. Number of good quality cow in India 
is limited. On the other hand poor milk yielding indigenous (loca!) 
cows can be improved by better feeding and breeding. “Go-seva 
Sangh” in Wardha has proved it by improving local cows. When 
I elaborated this a distinguished Englishman said, “We know so 
little of other countries,” 

There are a large number of Indian students in the West today, 
about three thousands of them in Britain and about one thousand 
and five hundred in U.S.A. Some of them are a credit to any nation 
and I have no doubt that they have added to India’s prestige. But 
still I feel that about seventy-five per cent of these students ought 
not to have been there at all, In spite, however, of the huge drain 
of India’s zesources in sending such a large number of students 
abroad India is employing many foreign scientific and technical 
personnel. It must also be admitted that at the same time some 
highly trained Indian scientific personnel are without Provision, 
This is due to a lack of definite plan. Students should be sent in 
a planned manner so that they may not have to sit idle after they 
come back and that they may be useful to society. 

The whole Western tour has convinced me th 
comforts cannot bring happiness. There must be a harmonious 
blending of the material and the spiritual. The West is imper- 
cepübly moving in that direction. 

It has also convinced me th 


at mere material 


at India must develop in her own 
way depending mainly on indigenous genius. 


During this tour I have received not merely help and assistance 
but love and affection from men and women of different nationa- 
lities most of whom I did not even know before and whom I may 
never meet again. Nothing but a common tie of human relation- 
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ship can account for this. I cherish as treasures the sweet memories 
of many incidents even to-day. My heart goes out to them in 
grateful remembrance. 

My tour in Britain was organised by the British Council. Though 
no financial responsibility was undertaken by it, yet, but for its help 
and assistance, it would have been well-nigh impossible for me to 
see so many things within the short time at my disposal. I wish 
there were such an organisation in India for the benefit and 
guidance of foreigners coming over to this country. Besides orga- 
nisational efficiency the humane touch of its workers made my stay 
in Britain pleasant. 

In America my beloved friend Swami Nikhilananda arranged my 
programme. Through his influence I could live in several Ame- 
rican families and have a deeper insight into American life. My 
hearty thanks go to these families. I wish I could remain in 
America for a longer period to enable me to go to the West. 

Our embassies rendered me all possible help in many countries. 
I must, however, specially thank Shri Subimal Dutt for arranging 
my long West German tour much to my satisfaction. 

To mention names smacks of invidious distinction but it would 
be sheer ingratitude not to specially thank Mr. Boissevain of 
Bloemendaal (Holland), Mr. Kurt Friedrchs of Hamburg, Prof. 
Waldschmidt of Göttingen, Prof. Eichholtz of Heidelberg, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hansjobst Dinkel of Stuttgart, Mr. Carstanjen of M.A.N. 
Works, Nürnberg, Dr. Werner Kellarhals of Basel (Switzerland), 
Mrs. Astrid Ängström of Stockholm, Mr. John Lundberg of 
Upsala, Wappula family of Helsinki and Mr. Yrjo Kallinen, former 
Defence- Minister of Finland. 

Well-known non-official Indians and Indian students in all these 
countries showered profuse love and affection on me. While 
penning these lines I am physically far away from them, but I 
feel a sense of nearness. My love and affection to them all. 

Before concluding I must refer to a personal matter. I am glad 
that I have been able to persuade my adopted daughter, Srimati 
Sadhona Biswas to be my collaborator in writing this book. As a 
part of her course (English educational thought and practice) in 
London she visited many universities and institutions in Britain. 
Her knowledge of educational system of Britain is profound. She 
helped me considerably by discussions while in Britain. Whil 
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in Holland universities were closed. But she had been to Holland 
on a Comparative Study tour from the London University. She 
placed all the materials about Dutch Education she had at my 
disposal. She was with me in all the other countries of Europe. 
Diary kept by her is more detailed than mine. Most of the photo- 
graphs in this book were taken by her. Even in writing the book 
her help has been considerable. Thus in every sense it is a joint 
production. She had, however, not been in America. She has, 


therefore, no responsibility for what has been written about that 
country in this book. 


PRAFULLA CHANDRA GHOSH 


versity of London 
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CHAPTER I 


BRITAIN 


Britain was the first country in the West to be visited. My 
stay here was the longest (21st March—sth May 1954). 

I had visited five universities (London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Glasgow and Edinburgh), some colleges, primary, secondary 
modern, technical and grammar schools, teachers’ training 
institute, science laboratories, chemical factories, Royal Mint, 
Rothamsted Agricultural Experimental Station, United 
Dairies, places of historical and cultural importance. I had 
also opportunities to discuss educational matters with experts 
in the Education Ministry as well as in the London County 
Council. Unfortunately I could not go to Cardiff or any other 
place in Wales. I was present in the House of Commons on 
the budget day (14.4.53): 

My daughter Sadhona had greater opportunities to study 
the educational system of Britiain. As a part of her course 
(English Educational Thought and Practice) in the London 
University Institute of Education (1952-53) she had, besides 
London, visited eight universities (Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, 
Reading, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Aberdeen and Cardiff), some 
primary, secondary modern, grammar and technical schools, 
public schools like Eton, Winchester, and Cheltenham Girls’ 
College. She had to submit an essay on ‘My impression of the 
educational system of England’ which was considered by her 
tutor as “work of high standard.” That essay is being in- 
corporated here with slight verbal alterations made by herself 
as it gives a clear picture of the educational system of England 
and as I fully share the views expressed therein. 

England, Wales and Scotland broadly follow the same policy 
of educational development with some national differences. So 
it will give a general idea of the British educational system. 
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Scotland has, however, a separate authority for education. The 
Central authority for education in England and Wales is the 
Ministry of Education which has a Welsh Department, whereas 
the Secretary of State for Scotland is the Minister responsible 
for education in Scotland. This is recognition of unity in diver- 
sity which is one of the main characteristics of Indian culture, 

Britain has a population of about fifty millions of which five 
millions are in Scotland and about two and half millions in 
Wales. So the English are the predominant people. But they 
are a practical people and respect the sentiments of the Scotch 
and the Welsh. In some parts of Wales where Welsh is the 
language of home, children normally receive their primary edu- 
cation in Welsh and are taught English, and in some parts of 
Scotland children are taught both Gaelic and English. 

That the British people attach great importance to their 
system of education is clearly evident from the fact that they 
passed their most important Education Act in 1944 when even 
the great World War II in which they were involved was not 
over. 

My Impression OF THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
or ENGLAND 

“That England’ is a welfare state is truly reflected in her 
present educational system. The child is taken care of from 
very infancy, an all round and harmonious development being 
the objective. The Government's stated aim is “To secure for 
children a happier childhood and a better start in life ; to ensure 
a fuller measure of educational Opportunity for young people 
and to provide means for all of developing the various talents 
with which they are endowed and so enriching the inheritance 
of the country whose citizens they are.” 

All boys and girls of good ability in England can now aim at 
a university career whatever the circumstances of their birth, for 
their whole education can be provided at the public charge. 

Education is free and compulsory from the age of five to fifteen. 
There are some who object to the term “free”. In reality, taxes 
are taken from all according to capacity but equal educational 
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facility is given to the children of poor and rich. So strietly 
speaking the term “free” is a misnomer. A large number of 
children are, however, taken care of from the age of two only 
through the nursery schools whose number is on the increase. 
Most of the new nursery schools are in areas where more 
mothers are going out to work than in other areas, that is in 
areas where necessity is greater. 

One-third of a pint of milk per child per day is given free to 
all children in the schools. On medical advice another one- 
third of a pint is also given. There is a provision of school 
meals at a cost price subject to partial or total remission accord- 
ing to need. No one goes without a school meal on financial 
ground. The school meal ‚is planned on a high nutritional 
standard so as to be the child's main meal of the day. The 
school meals service also supplies other meals, such as, breakfasts 
and teas, as required, at a charge of not less than the cost of 
food. This innovation of school meals has been a great educa- 
tional reform. I consider this as important as teaching of 
Literature or Mathematics in the school. 

Although there is a National Health Service, the state has 
recognised the necessity of a school health service to take 
special medical care. both preventive and curative for the welfare 
of growing children. Every child attending a publicly main- 
tained school, undergoes a number of routine medical and dental 
inspections. The school health service and the provision of 
school meals and milk are regarded as a necessary part of the 
educational system and, therefore, come within the responsibility 
of the Ministry of Education. The net cost to public funds of 
school milk and meals supplied in Great Britain in the year 
1950-51 was £36.2 million. 

Where children are not in a position to take full advantage 
of education because of unsuitable clothing there is arrange- 
ment for either providing or aiding the supply of boots and 
clothing. There are children’s care committees to act as a link 
between school and home. These committees deal with all 
matters which affect the welfare of the child outside the school 
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curriculum. Even teachers take all information about the 
family environment of the child. Special arrangements are 
made for children of broken families. They are sometimes 
placed in very good families. There are special arrangements 


also for the education of handicapped children, such as, blind, 
deaf, educationally subnormal ones. 


There are special schools 
for such children. 


Of late, there has been a large increase of 
schools for handicapped children. There is school broadcasting 
arrangement which reaches more than fifty per cent of the 
schools. This is by way of supplementing the school education. 
Specialists and travellers with first-hand experience of what they 
are describing broadcast to the students. 

There is provision for film-strips and film-projectors through 
which the world is brought to the imagination of the children. 
I saw the London County Council’s film-producing department. 
The teachers are consulted in this matter and they can buy the 
films or borrow it from the local authorities. 

There are Child Guidance Clinics for the delinquent 
children. They try to find out the psychological cause and 
family relation. In this way they help the children to grow 
up as good citizens. “Sometimes the family is treated by the 
clinics before their children because they think that most of 
the qualities of good citizenship are acquired naturally in a 
well-ordered home.” 

In short, it may be said that the child is treated as a welcome 
addition to the community. He finds 
tunities for his development and growth. 
there is room for improvement. 

After the compulsory 


at every stage oppor- 
But still, in practice, 


period is over, the state encourages 
education in various ways through the Youth Service, Adult 
Education, Community Centres, etc, 

There is a provision in the 1944 Act for arrangement of 
Community Centres in every district according to the type 
and the nature of the population. The pamphlet on 
Community Centres says—“There will in many areas «be 
scope for an ambitious centre with good accommodation 
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for large assemblies, stage plays, concerts, exhibitions, lectures, 
documentary and other films, tutorial courses and workshop 
practice.” i 

The Ministry in co-operation with the educated mass has 
realised the necessity of a participating community as an offset 
to the growth of state control. Thus its insistence upon schools 
having governing bodies or boards of management just as the 
Ministry press for a large measure of self-government for the 
community centre. 

‘Mr. Ernst Bevin said as Minister of Labour during the second 
World War that nothing stood out in his memory more than 
his realisation of the way- England had wasted the potential 
skill of youth between the wars, by economising on this; he 
added, “We damaged irretrievably one of the greatest assets 
that nation had.” We cannot afford to let that happen again.’ 
(Ref: —Lestersmith, Education in Great Britain). After the 
outbreak of the World War II, educational authorities decided 
to take direct responsibility for youth welfare as part of the 
National System of Education. The Youth Service provides 
for the leisure time activities of boys and girls between the age 
of fifteen and twenty. Before 1939 the work was carried on by 
voluntary organisations like Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, etc. But 
now the state, the local education authorities, and the voluntary 
organisations work in close collaboration. The voluntary 
organisations now receive state aid but retain their independence 
of action. 

A large number of persons are now released by their employers 
for part-time education during normal working hours. They 
are released not merely for vocational education, but also for 
general education including study of English, Mathematics, 
Science, Art, Drama and Music. All the universities and 
university colleges in England in collaboration with the Local 
Education Authorities and Workers’ Educational Association 
(W.E.A.) provide educational facilities for adults. “Some of the 
best work is now being done in Adult Education Institutes, 
maintained by local education authorities of which the London 
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County Council City Literary Institute in Holborn is a 
conspicuous example.” 

The short time residential college is a post-war development. 
These colleges offer courses lasting for a week-end, one or two 
weeks, or at most three months. Some of these colleges are in 
large country houses. Denman College, Berkshire, specialises in 
the interests of country women. Under the 1944 Act, local 
education authorities were required not more than three years 
after school leaving age had been raised to fifteen (i.e. after April 
1948) to establish county colleges. It was not possible to open 
the colleges within the prescribed period. The scheme when 
fully effective will secure for all students a steady de 
towards a balanced adult life. a 

A library plays also an useful part in the education of the 
people. In every area, every institution and in the country- 
side there is arrangement for libraries. Children’s reading 
rooms are made pleasant and attractive. 
galleries and the public libraries ( 
three hundred million books a yea 
on the life of the people. 


velopment 


The museums, the art 
which are now issuing nearly 
r) are exerting a great influence 


I have, in short, tried to give a bare outline of the varied 
activities of the educational authorities in collaboration with the 
voluntary organisations towards the promotion of the welfare 
of the people. 

Although the state takes so much active interest in the 
all round education of boys and girls, 


education in England is 
not regimented. There is 


no imposed uniformity. It has 
rightly been said that “British education is a partnership between 


teacher and child, under the friendly guidance of authority.” 
There is decentralisation of administration, v 


tions play a vital role, teachers are not subjec 
on questions relating to curricula, syllabuses 
methods of teaching. The State Exch 
of the money, but primary and secondary education are directly 
controlled mostly by the Local Authorities. Ministry of Edu- 
cation’s control is more indirect than direct. Itis done mainly 


oluntary organisa- 
t to official control 
of instruction and 
equer contributes most 
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through H.M’s Inspectors. The Ministry lays down general 
principles and policies but does not interfere in the internal 
administration. Headmasters and Headmistresses are appointed 
by the county councils, but they enjoy sufficient amount of 
freedom. I was told by one Headmistress of a primary school 
that ‘So long as I can show results I am all in all’ This gives 
an impetus to the Headmistress. I felt, there is here a balance 
between freedom and control. Freedom sometimes degenerates 
into licence unless there is a healthy control. Too much 
mechanical control takes away initiative from teachers and 
education loses its charm. It may be mentioned here that 
under the 1944 Act the Minister of Education has wide powers. 
But in practice such powers are rarely used. The state grant 
for education in 1951-52 was £257 million and Local Education 
Authorities grant was £126 million. 

University education is controlled by the universities them- 
selves. Neither the state nor the Local Authorities control 
them. The Ministry of Education has no jurisdiction over the 
universities. State aid is received by them on the advice of 
the University Grants Committee which deals directly with the 
Treasury, not with Ministry of Education. 

It has already been said that teachers play a very important 
role in the English educational system. On them depends a 
good deal. So it is essential that only properly qualified men 
and women should be appointed as teachers. Because of the 
dearth of qualified teachers still there is some proportion of 
untrained teachers, but every effort is being made either.to train 
them or to replace them by trained ones. 

The arrangement for teachers’ training is fairly good. I can 
say from personal experience that the training imparted is of a 
much superior kind to what we have in our country. Trainees 
are made to learn more by observation and experience than by 
simply reading books. A wider outlook is also provided. 
There is more room for independent thinking than for cram- 
ming. There is a large number of women teachers. But they 
get less salary than the male teachers doing the same job. In 
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England basic scale for qualified teachers in primary and 
secondary schools is for a man three hundred and seventy-five 
pound a year, rising by increments of eighteen pound a year to 
six hundred and thirty pound, and for a woman three 
hundred and thirty-eight pound a year, rising annually by 
increments of fifteen pound to five hundred and four 
pound. I have felt discontent among the women teachers 
on this score. This discontent should be reinoved otherwise 
education is bound to suffer. It is all the more important be- 
cause there is a greater need of women teachers as large number 
of infants are now coming to the schools. In my opinion it 
would be difficult to attract women into the profession with this 
discrimination. 

Now. we come to the actual school education itself. The 
school education consists of the following stages :—Nursery 
Schools (for age group two to five), Primary (five to eleven) divided 
into Infant Schools (five to seven), Junior Schools (seven to eleven) 
and Secondary Schools (eleven to fifteen and in some cases over). 
Secondary Schools again may be broadly divided into three 
categories—Secondary Grammar Schools and Public Schools, 
Secondary Modern Schools and Secondary Technical Schools. 

NURSERY SCHOOLS :—The number of nursery schools 
and pupils reading in them cannot be said to be large now. 
In January 1951 there were only four hundred and thirty-four 
nursery schools with twenty-two thousand pupils in England 
and Wales. There has not been a satisfactory increase in the 
number of such schools. This is due to giving priority to making 
provision for children of compulsory school age. But I think 
the opening of nursery schools should be consider 
tant as that of a junior or infant school. 
ever convinced 
The school day 


ed as impor- 
I have been more than 
about it after my visit to some nursery schools. 
at the nursery school lasts from 
to 4 p.m. and includes a mid-day meal and an af 
I was really impressed when I saw 
to girls at the instruction of “lad 
constructive play, 


about 9 AM. 
ter-meal rest. 
boys of three giving preference 
ies first.” Children are taught 
they are trained in good manners and healthy 
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habits and self-help. In a nursery school I found a boy rather 
struggling hard to do a thing. But when I said, ‘Can I help 
you?’, his reply was ‘No, thanks!’ It is easier to train up 
children at this early age. If they are uncared for and learn bad 
manners etc. it becomes a job to reform them later. In my 
opinon nursery schools should be integrated with the 
compulsory system. 

In the infant dr junior school the child begins reading, 
writing and Arithmetic ; singing, games and handwork continue 
to have their place in the school day. The various subjects 
taught are closely related to the children’s experience of life. 

A child’s primary education continues until about the age of 
eleven in England. At this stage the pupils have to go through 
an examination in English, Arithmetic and general intelligence. 
On the result of this examination depends the future educational 
career of the children. Those who are considered most pro- 
ficient are allowed into the Grammar Schools. The Grammar 
Schools provide for children with a more academic bias and 
for students who hope to reach a university. The rest go to 
the secondary modern schools and some go to the secondary 
technical schools from there at the age of thirteen or so. The 
keynote of this system is that all children should receive the 
type of education according to their abilities and aptitudes. I 
do not like the idea of every student trying to enter the 
university, but this sorting out of children at the age of eleven is 
to my mind not a very satisfactory one. A large number of 
children is branded as inferior at that age and suffer from 
inferiority complex throughout their life. In one secondary 
modern school the Deputy Principal told me that the students 
had no ambition and most of them were there because educa- 
tion was compulsory upto the age of fifteen. There is just an idea 
of reviewing the whole thing again at thirteen or so. The students 
of the Grammar School who have more academic bias consider 
themselves superior. In the minds of English parents also 
there is a sense of the greater prestige of an academic education 


/ 
whan of a technical one. In India we suffer much more from 
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that. After all, this is unhealthy. A good technician should 
not be considered intellectually inferior to a good philosopher 
or a teacher. In England I have also heard it being said, ‘In 
the universities there are more people to tell others what is to 
be done, they themselves not doing it.’ In fact, it is rather 
incomprehensible why intelligent students should not go to the 
technical schools. After five years of study in the Grammar 
School pupils sit for general certificate of Education Examina- 
tion. Even candidates not attending schools can sit for this 
examination on the recommendation of the Secondary School 
Examinations Council, an advisory body representative of the 
universities, teachers and Local Education Authorities (L.E.As). 
The university sets papers for the examination. The candidate 
can choose his subjects from about thirty to forty subjects. 
Besides the normal academic subjects he may offer art, music, 


handicraft or domestic subjects. Students having a bias for 


science are grouped differently from those having a bias for 
languages. But generally in the Grammar School student learns 
at least one language besides English. I had the privilege to visit 
Dalston County Secondary School. I was told that the students 
could take for this examination one subject as well as eight 
subjects. All the teachers were trained graduates. Examina- 
tions are held twice a year in February and June. Examinations 
in History, Geography and Science are, however, taken only 
once a year but those in English and Mathematics twice. Most 
of the girls leave after this examination but some go to the 
Sixth form. In the Sixth Group or Form the pupils have a 


variety of subjects. Some study arts, some science. Some of 
them follow a Secretarial Course. 


Book Keeping, Typewriting. 
Shorthand, etc., for one year. In Grammar Schools the majority 
of the pupils remain until they are sixteen, and some till they 
are seventeen, eighteen or nineteen. Headm i 
tional pay on the number of students remainir 
after sixteen. 


asters get addi- 


ng in the school 
This proves that the authorities consider it desir- 


able to keep the students in the Grammar School even after 
sixteen. 
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Secondary Education, in fact, education in England has a 
history of its own. People in England had a strong aversion 
to state intervention in education ‘so the educational system 
developed by private enterprise. Voluntary efforts were there 
from many quarters. There were schools founded by religious 
institutions and they are denominational schools. There were 
Grammar Schools and Public Schools. The word Grammar 
originally meant Latin Grammar. These Grammar Schools 
prepared their pupils, by way of the universities, almost exclu- 
sively for the learned professions, especially the church and the 
law. Latin and later Greek were the essential subjects. In 
ancient India also the study of Grammar (of course, Sanskrit 
Grammar) was considered as very important and for years 
together students studied it. And there were institutions (called 
‘Toll’) simply teaching Grammar. Even now such institutions 
exist. The name ‘Grammar School’ remains in England, but 
they are modern schools in every sense of the term. 

Public schools are today as they have been for many years, 
a very important element in English education. There is not, 
however, a rigid-lined demarcation between the public schools 
and other secondary schools. Thirteen is the normal age of 
entry to a public school. These schools are designated public 
schools as they are not run for private profit. Some of the 
public schools are idependent schools and some grant-aided 
schools, about half of the total being boarding schools. The 


independent public school is controlled by its Board of 


Governors. Tuition fees are charged. 
The “Prefect” system and the “House” 
main characteristics of a public school, which have now been 
widely adopted by almost all types of secondary school. By 
the appointment of selected pupils as prefects, day-to-day disci- 
line in the schools is largely controlled by the pupils them- 


selves. Public schools like Rugby, Harrow, Eton have a 
e of the Headmasters like Thomas 


ant contributions to the deve- 


system are two of the 


reputation of their own. Som! 


Arnold of Rugby made import : ; , 
lopment of the educational system 1n England. His practice 
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of entrusting responsibility to his prefects and of using organised 
games as an instrument in character building was specially 
important in givinig public school education its unique charac- 
ter. He made the chapel the centre of his appeal to the school, 
a thing which before his day had not been done. His influence 
has been so great that in a Grammar School a Headmaster 
said that there were only two subjects compulsory in his school, 
—(1) Religious instruction and (2) Physical’ instruction. Of 
course, if the pupil’s parents object to religious instruction being 
given he is not given such instruction. But such cases are 
rather rare. In fact, in all schools in England religious instruc- 
tion of a general nature is imparted subject to parents not 
objecting to it. More than ninety-five per cent of the students 
receive religious instruction. This in my opinion, is very 
desirable. The spiritual force brings out the noblest in man. 
Although in ancient time religion was the basis of all education 
in India, unfortunately now no religious education is imparted 
in schools. This, I think, should be introduced. . In public 
schools generally children of comparatively well-off people can 
go. There are preparatory schools (usually boarding schools) 
which take boys and girls from about eight to thirteen who are 
intending to enter public schools. 

Among the important girls’ public schools, the Cheltenham 
Ladies College may be mentioned. It acquired its reputation 
under its famous Headmistress Dorothea Beale. Now another 
famous lady, Miss Popham, is the Principal. I had the privilege 
of visiting it. Students receive individual care, there are faci- 
lities for the development of aesthetic sense and physical 


training. There are very big fields, discipline is well maintained. 


There are altogether seven hundred and fifty students of whom 
only fifty are day scholars. 


Seven hundred students remain all 
the twenty-four hours within the school area which, of course, is 
pretty big. They, therefore, form a peculiar idea of their own 
about the rest of the world. There are eighty-four members of 
the teaching staff, i.e. less than nine students 


3 per teacher. The 
average for junior or infant schools in England is thirty-one 
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pupils per teacher. So it is an institute maintained for a few at 
enormous expenditure. The students here grow more like “hot 
house plants.” To me it seemed a little out of tune with the 
modern world, and not in consonance with the democratic spirit 
of England. Many modern educationists share this view. 
The important role of public schools has, however, been 
overdramatised by some who went to the length of saying that 
“Battle of Waterloo was won in the fields of Eton and Rugby.” 
There can be no greater untruth than this. First, men of 
genius cannot be said to be products of any system, nor a few 
great men as a matter of course make a nation great. A nation 
becomes great only when the vast bulk of its people swim with 
the tide of human progress. Literary geniuses like Kalidas, 
Shakespeare, Goethe or Tagore cannot be measured by the 
ordinary measuring rod, nor can their names be cited in support 


of a particular system. It would be a very dangerous precedent 


to name certain great personages in support of a system. They 
might have been there in spite of the system. In Germany, as 
far as my knowledge goes, education is regimented. A German 
might stand up and say—“Germany has produced musicians like 
Bethoven and Wagner, literary genius like Goethe, Philosophers 
like Kant and Hegel, Chemists like Baeyer and Fischer, Physi- 
cists like Röntgen and Einstein, medical men like Behring and 
Ehrlich, so our educational system is the best.” Such fallacious 
arguments can be advanced in support of any system. Such a 
psychology is bar to progress. Fortunately I find many English- 
men and women alive to this. 

Schools are being reformed to suit the needs of a progressive 

ation. There has been provision for comprehensive schools 
where various types of secondary course are integrated, to facili- 
tate free interchange of pupils between one type and another. 
The original choice may be reviewed at thirteen or even later. 

As already mentioned, the state did not come in the field of 
education first. It was the voluntary organisations who did the 
pioneering work, Only in 1833 the Government began to make 
annual grants to the voluntary societies providing schools. By 
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that time many public schools and Grammar Schools established 
their reputation. So the Government had to reckon with this. 
The English character, as I understand, is not for any violent 
change but favours reforms and adjustments. This is very clear 
in her handling of the educational system. The Education Act 
of 1870 accepted the principle of compulsory education, but 
made a gradual approach to it. The Education Act of 1902 
became the corner stone of the state educational system in 
England. It made the county councils, cou: 


nty borough coun- 
cils, certain borough and district councils, the Local Education 
Authorities. 


This led to rapid development of secondary 
schools. Then came the Education Act of 1918 which raised 
the upper age of compulsory attendance to fourteen. The most 
comprehensive educational measure was, however, passed by the 
British Parliament in 1944. This Act sought to widen and 
improve educational Opportunities at every stage. Today every 
parent is required to cause his child to receive efficient full time 
education suitable to his age, ability and aptitude between the 
ages of five and fifteen. Over ninety per cent of all children of 
these ages now attend publicly maintained or aided schools. 
Increasingly parents of higher income group are also sending 
their children to these schools. The disproportionate influence 
exerted by a comparatively few independent schools is becomin 
less marked. In England and Wales there were 58 
children in publicly maintained schools in 1951 
were only half-a-million in independent schools. 

After the Industrial Revolution the people tried to desert the 
countryside, and, though even now general tendency is to live a 


city life still, as a nation, English people have fascination for 
countryside. It is praiseworthy how 
country people to stay there. Rural schools of England are like 
town schools with arrangeme 


nt for free milk and quite nice 
mid-day meal. The local authority has arranged for Bus to 
help students from far away villages. The boys and girls who 
want to be in the Farm are w 


orking in the field and getting 
knowledge of their own soil. They learn to take care of the 
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domestic animals. Agriculture, domestic crafts and technical 
subjects are taught. I saw the arts and crafts room of a rural 
school. I have not seen before such a well-equipped school in 
a village with so much attention devoted to aesthetic sense. 
Headmaster is not neglected though a village teacher. He is 
consulted by the university professors. In the calm and serene 
atmosphere the village boys and girls educate themselves. I 
like this. 

It is clear from the above points that there is good deal of 
flexibility in the English system and sufficient room for improve- 
ment even by non-Government agencies. The state is there to 
help and welcome healthy innovation. Although Englishmen 
are very proud of their educational system there is a continuous 
attempt at reform and improvement. This dynamic character 
of the English mind has appealed to me very much, 

We have dealt with the school education up to now. Any 
essay on educational system would be incomplete without a 
review of the university education. There are twelve univer- 
sities in England: Oxford, Cambridge, London, Manchester, 
Durham, Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, Bristol, Nottingham, 
Sheffield, and Reading. Although the number of students read- 
ing in the primary and secondary schools were about six millions 
in England in 1951, still in 1950-51 there were only about sixty- 
four thousand students in all the universities of England, of 
which fifty thousand were men and fourteen thousand’ women. 
The number of students in the universities is even less than 
11⁄4 per cent of the school students. Ina way this is good. Only 
very meritorious students should go to the universities. London 
University has the highest number (18.4 thousand), then come 


Cambridge and Oxford with 7.8 and 7.2 thousand. These three 
iversity students. Another 


universities have more than half the un 
o per cent of male 


point worth notieing is that about sixty-tw 
students were studying some form of science, whereas 62.7 per 
cent of women were reading arts subjects. Oxford and 


Cambridge, each with a number of colleges, are very old founda- 


tions and are mainly residential. 
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The university degree courses generally extend over three or 
four years, though in medicine five or six years are required. At 
Oxford and Cambridge the degree is B.A., whether the course 
leading to it be literary or scientific. In London B.Sc. degree is 
given. Atall universities, the first degree may be obtained as an 
ordinary degree or with honours (at Cambridge the honours 
examination is known as the Tripos). All the universities of the 
United Kingdom confer the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
(Ph.D., D.Phil at Oxford) on graduates of an approved univer- 
sity (British or foreign) after a course of advanced study and 
research usually extending over two years. The Doctorate in 
letters or in science (Litt.D., D. Lits D. Litt., Sc.D., D.Sc.) is 
conferred on those who distinguish themselves by their con- 
tributions to the advancement of learning or science. The 
researches carried out in some of the subjects in Oxford, 
Cambridge and London have attained international reputation 
and have also contributed to the growth of British industries. 
But higher education unfortunately was not open to women in 
these universities till after the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The Cambridge tripos examination was opened to women in 
1881, but it was only as late as 1920 in Oxford, and 1947 in 
Cambridge, that women were accorded the full status of the 
members of the university. 

In 1878 London University degrees were opened to women, 
and full membership was granted in 1880. As already stated 
the Education Department has no jurisdiction over 


the uni- 
versities. The universities, 


though self-governing institutions, 
receive aid from the state in the form of direct grants from 
the Treasury, made on the advice of the University Grants Com- 
mittee composed mainly of representatives of universities 
themselves. The pre-war Exchequer Gr 
of Great Britain was little over two milli 
‘doubled in 1945-46. And in 1950-51, 
million. The universities hay 


ant to the universities 
on pound a year. It was 
it amounted to over £2344 


e adequate number of professors, 
readers, lecturers and assistant lecturers, etc, In England the 


total number of whole-time staff in 1950-51 was 6373 for about 
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sixty-four thousand pupils. Sufficient staff is provided to take 
individual care of students. A very large number of students 
reading in the university are assisted by scholarships or other 
awards from public or private funds. In 1949-50 nearly seventy- 
six per cent of university students in England were receiving 
such assistance. Numerous scholarships are awarded from their 
own funds by all the universities and colleges—notably by the 
colleges of Oxford and Cambridge and also by private benefac- 
tions. There has been a big increase in the number and value 
of state scholarships and awards. There were only three 
hundred and sixty, and seven hundred and fifty such scholar- 
ships in 1946 and 1947 respectively, whereas one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty state scholarships were offered to young 
students in 1951. Such scholarships tenable for university 
honours classes are offered annually by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. The number of full time university students increased by 
two thirds in the ten years (1938-39— 1948-49): The state do not 
like to see a capable student’s career cut off on reasons of 
pecuniary difficulties. 

Lastly, the relation between the teachers and students has 
attracted me specially. The students are very free with the 
teachers. Teachers have created a very healthy atmosphere 
where students feel like friends but revere the teachers. They 
are like partners in a common cause. These remind me of a 
famous saying in the “Upanishad” (an ancient Indian religious 
book) where the teacher tells the students that let us together 


attain knowledge. 
In conclusion, I again say t 
ship between teacher and child un 


authority. My only thought today is tha 
mind in any attempt at reconstruction of 


hat British education is a partner- 
der the friendly guidance of 
t this idea may remain 


uppermost in my 


educational system in India.” 


Although the above gives a general idea of the educational 
system of Britain it would be worthwhile mentioning some 
peculiarities of the Scotch education. In Scotland there are no 
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public schools like Eton, Rubgy or Harrow. There are one and 
two teacher schools teaching students of four or five classes. 
Bifurcation takes place here between the ages of eleven and 
half and twelve and half, instead of eleven in England. 

Scotland has ten per cent of the population of Britain, but 
she has ı1.2 per cent of the school children (little over eight 
hundred thousand) and 18.8 per cent of the university students 
(sixteen thousand)’ of which about twenty-five per cent are 
women. Scotland has proportionately larger number of univer- 
sities also—four (Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen and St. 
Andrews). It has already been said that large number of uni- 
versity students in England receive scholarships or other awards 
from public or private funds. Jn 1949-50, in England the 
percentage was seventy-six, in Scotland fifty-seven, and in Wales 
eighty-four. Wales has only one university (Cardiff) having 
a little over five thousand students. 

Now I must say something about education of science in 
Britain. 1 

The first college of science visited was Sir John Cass College 
in London, which prepares students for B.Sc. degree of London 
University. I was much impressed with the high standard of 
education imparted there. The chemical laboratories which I 
saw with particular care are much better equipped than any 
I have seen in India. The micro-technique taught to the 
students there was really very good. The students are carefully 
selected. In Britain, everywhere I was told about careful selec- 
tion of students. Prof. R. P. Linstead of the University College 
of Science, London, laid maximum stress on this and subse- 
quent supervision. In Cambridge a Reader of the Bio-Chemical 
Laboratory was complaining that the university had no autho- 
rity in selecting students but they had responsibility for training 
them up. Different colleges selected students and some 
students were selected who ought not to have been there 
at all. 

In India careful selection is all the more necessary as the 
number of seats in laboratories is still more limited. In my 
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opinion, only students who have shown proficiency in Mathe- 
matics should be admitted in science course. And all our labo- 
ratories should be better equipped. All students going up for 
science course must take up honours course in one of the 
subjects, and all colleges teaching upto the B.Sc. standard 
should have research facilities for members of the staff. And 
there should be sufficient staff to guide and train the students. 
These assured, our students will not lag behind the students of 
other countries in the world. Unless general standard of scien- 
tific education in India be raised there is no hope of our ever 
successfully competing with Western countries in the field of 
science. 

I had opportunities to visit many research laboratories in 
Organic and Bio-Chemistry, and come in contact with many 
distinguished chemists in Britain. Everywhere I was welcome 
and treated with utmost courtesy and friendliness. Prof. Kendal 
in Edinburgh was one of the most humorous men I have met. 
He said, “Now bio-chemistry is organic-chemistry, organic 
chemistry is physical chemistry, physical chemistry is physics, 
physics is mathematics, mathematics is philosophy and I do not 
know what philosophy is now.” But it was left to Prof. Marrian 
of Edinburgh to make me feel quite at home. The very friendly 


frank manner of his talk induced me to discuss 


behaviour and 
sin India which I was 


about organisation of scientific laboratorie 
eager to do. The summary of the discussion has already been 
given in the Introduction (page 6). When he heard that 
I would be going to Switzerland he said, “You must see 
Prof. Reichstein in Basel. In my opinion he is the best living 
e world and is a perfect gentleman.” 
Unfortunately when I went to Basel, Prof. Reichstein was out of 
station and I Jost the opportunity of meeting a perfect gentle- 
man. But, while talking with Prof. Marrian I had no doubt in 
my mind that I was with a perfect gentleman. | I met another 
perfect gentleman also in Edinburgh—Prof. Hirst, famous for 
his Synthesis of Vitamin C. 

My visit to the research labor: 
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me about the necessity of economy of expenditure in construct- 
ing the buildings as equipments for laboratories these days are 
very costly. Britain though not so rich as in 1939, that is before 
the World War II. is still much richer than India. Yet she does 
not think in terms of gorgeous buildings for laboratories which 
has almost become a craze with us in India. In Oxford I was 
shown hutment laboratory by Prof. Rudolf Peters. 

No laboratory can have all the instruments that an organic 
chemist may require as it would be too costly and also unneces- 
sary. So every research laboratory has its equipments in accord- 
ance with requirements of the lines of research in the laboratory. 
Every research laboratory grows round a professor and has its 
own peculiarities. In order that a research laboratory may 
grow well the professor must have free scope and sufficient 
research grant. I was simply amazed to hear from a professor 
of the Calcutta University who has done some very good work 
and about whose work I have heard praises in Britain that he 
gets a magnificent sum of rupees two thousand (about £150) 
only annually as research grant. Our research laboratories 
attached to different universities should be better equipped and 
professors who have done some good, work should be given all 
facilities for research work including liberal research grant. 
Some of our promising young men should be given better scope 
instead of bringing old and not first rate men from the Western 
countries to take charge of our research laboratories. I am not 
against bringing foreign scientists. But we should only think 
of first rate men, and men not above the age of fifty. 

Good deal, however, depends on proper equipment of our 
university laboratories and research facilities there. We should 
concentrate more on this before creating big laboratories at 
enormous cost and then searching for somebody throughout the 
world to take charge of it. Our universities should be such 
that they may supply requisite personnel for new laboratories 
we may create. As days pass by, it would be more and more 


difficult to get first rate men from any country. Our adminis- 
trators should take note of it. 
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Britain is mainly an industrial country. Only about five per 
cent of its workers are engaged in agricultural work. Still agri- 
culture receives much more care and attention in Britain than 
in India which is mainly an agricultural country. Eight 
universities in England and the University of Wales have 
departments of agriculture. There are four residential agricul- 
tural colleges in England and Wales. Scotland has three agri- 
cultural colleges. There are farm institutes which provide a 
one year course in general agriculture. 

Besides giving educational facilities the Government have 
taken various measures for development of agriculture, the most 
important of them being: . 

(1) Supply of pure seed—Before the principal kinds of agricul- 
tural and vegetable seeds are sold or exposed for sale, they must 
be tested according to provisions of Act in this behalf and 
particulars given to the purchaser of the percentage of germi- 
nation and purity of the seed. 

(2) Contribution towards the cost of fertilisers—Farmers can 
obtain a refund of about half their liming land for the improve- 
ment of soil fertility. The present rate of contribution repre- 
sents about fifteen per cent of the cost of nitrogenous fertilisers, 
and a little over thirty per cent of phosphates. 

(3) Water supply—Grants towards the cost of farm water 
supplies are available to owners and occupiers of agricultural 
land, A flat rate of forty per cent of the approved cost is 
normally offered on schemes using a private source of water, 
and twenty-five per cent for a scheme using a public source. 


(4) Guarantee of prices and assured market—The prices of 
at, barley, potatoes, etc., are ‚fixed after 


atives of farmers. The farmer will know 
guaranteed market for crops at 


milk, eggs, meat, whe 
discussion with represent 


the actual prices and size of the 
least eighteen months before they are harvested, and for live- 


stock products for the ensuing twelve months. The main object- 
tive of agricultural price fixing is to secure “a stable and efficient 
agriculture capable of producing such part of the nation $ food 
as in the national interest it is desirable to produce in the United 
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Kingdom, and of producing it at minimum prices consistently 
with proper remuneration and living conditions for farmers and 
workers in agriculture and an adequate return on capital 
invested.” The Government buys the greater part of the out- 
put of British farmers at one array of prices and resells to con- 
sumers at another array of prices, and in the main, at lower array 
of prices. Losses incurred are in the nature of subsidies to 
consumers but they benefit the producer. 

(5) Proper remuneration to workers—Agricultural workers 
get about five pound a week as wages. This compares favour- 
ably with wages in industries. 

In addition to these, agricultural production is planned on the 
basis of balanced diet for the whole nation. So target of pro- 
duction is fixed not merely for cereals but also for vegetables, 
milk, eggs, meat, etc. 

Although Britain has reduced import of foodstuff, by these 
comprehensive steps she has been able to raise the nutritional 
standard of the people. Calorie intake in 1949-50 was the same 
as before the war (three thousand calories per head per day) 
whereas the protein intake has increased by about ten per cent 
(88.1 gm. now as against 79.9 gm. before, of which 42.7 gm. is 
animal protein), and the calcium intake has very considerably 
increased (1216 mg. against 693 mg.) 

Before World War II, in British agriculture, more stress was 
given on production of livestock and livestock products and 
vegetables rather than on that of cereals. Importing cereals 
require more shipping space, so there had to be a reversal of 
the British agricultural policy after the outbreak of war for 
acute shortage of shipping space. 

Milk is an important item of British agricultural production. 
In Britain also, people of low income group were in the habit of 
taking more cereals. To make their diet nutritious the neces- 
sity of greater production and consumption of milk was realised. 
When I met Mr. C. H. Chalmers, Chief Milk Inspector, Depart- 
ment of Health for Scotland, he told me with a sense of pride, 
of course, quite legitimate, that poorer section of the people now 
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consumed four times the amount of milk they were consuming 
in 1935. Still there is a difference between people of the highest 
and the lowest income groups. The former consume six pints 
per head per week and the latter four and half pints. His 
consistent effort is towards removal of this difference. This is 
socialism in action. In Scotland in 1939, milk-production was 
one hundred and thirty-four million gallons, and in 1953, it was 
about two hundred million gallons (1 gallon=5 seers), that is, 
forty gallons or four hundred pounds per head per annum.. The 
average yield per cow is rising. This is due to various measures, 
—hbetter feeding, breeding and control of diseases, etc. In 
Britain the total consumption of milk is about 1800 million 
gallons annually. 

Little over eight thousand million hen eggs were produced in 
Britain in 1951-52- 

In India, average protein-consumption per head per day is only 
forty-three grams of which the amount of animal protein is only 
about ten grams. So when I met Mr. N. W. Pirie of Rothamsted 
Lasked him, “What is the minimum necessity of animal protein 
in human diet?” He said, “The question is not one of animal 
protein, but is of essential amino-acids. The grass protein con- 
tains all the essential amino-acids.” Mr. Pirie then showed me 
how he was conducting big scale experiments for isolation of 
protein from grass. Britain has so much of grassland and grass. 
But still the question comes in the mind as to whether grass 
from which protein had been extracted would be nutritionally 
defective for animals. We can, however, find out the essential 
amino-acid content (both qualitative and quantitative) of leafy 
vegetables generally consumed in India and see to what extent 
they can supply the nutritional need. 

The question that I asked Mr. Pirie was also put to 
Dr. Sinclair of the human nutrition laboratory at Oxford. He 
said, “Has it been definitely proved that animal protein 1s 
absolutely essential?” 

British agriculture has been much mo 
war, This is due to dearth of workers. 
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little or nothing to do with greater production per acre. It 
has got to be clearly understood in our country. 

It has already been said that conservative liberalism is the 
essence of British culture as of Indian culture. British people 
reform and even radically change, but they do not break off 
from the past. It was quite apparent to me as I was there only 
a short time before the Coronation of the Queen. A lady 
worker of the British Council while showing me round some 
important places in London, was full of talks about the Queen. 
When I very politely told her, “After all Queen is a constitu- 
tional Queen, she only says what the Prime Minister asks her 
to say”, her face showed signs of sadness ; but when immediately 
after I said, “What I have told you is logic, and logic plays the 
least part in human life. In human affairs generally it is the 
heart that dictates and the reason follows”, her face brightened 
up and there was a sweet smile. As an Indian I had no 
difficulty in understanding her mind. We have changed con- 
siderably even in religious matters. In ancient India there was 
worship of Indra, Varuna and Agni but very few Hindus, if 
any, worship them now. They worship Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, 
Durga, Kali, etc. Still Hindus today consider themselves 
followers of the same Vedic religion. British people do not any 
longer believe in the Divine Right of King or Queen. They 
will not tolerate for a moment any interference of their demo- 
cratic rights by the Queen. In fact, they are one of the most 
democratic peoples in the world. Still they have almost the 
same veneration for their King or Queen as in the past. And 
the old ceremonies at the time of the Coronation still continue. 
The maddening enthusiasm showed at the time of the Corona- 
tion was even considered as childish by some. 

Just before the Coronation difference between England and 
Scotland came to the fore. Queen was going to be christened 
as Elizabeth II. There was resentment over this in Scotland 
as Elizabeth I was not queen of'Scotland. Scotch people are 
very proud of their own culture, and they want to preserve it. 
In Scotland, one sees statues of Scott, Burns or Bruce but does 
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not see any statue of Shakespeare or Milton or Tennyson. 
Any visit to the Edinburgh Castle will show how they want 
to keep afresh the history of Scotland in their mind. War 
memorial there for every Scotch soldier who died in the great 
wars is unique in the world. To me Scotland appeared to be 
more beautiful than England, and I must frankly say that stay 
in Edinburgh was a great relief after stay in London. But it was 
painful to see how they have spoilt the water of the river Clyde 
near Glasgow. Slums of Glasgow are absolutely out of tune 
with natural beauty of Scotland. Thanks to human ingenuity 
and industrial revolution! 

Visit to Tower of London, Hampton Court Palace and Strat- 
ford on Avon convinced me about the British instinct of care- 
fully preserving everything old. I did fully realise, as I was 
seeing these places, that passing .of the Preservation of Old 
Monuments Act and founding of an Archeological Depart- 
ment by Lord Curzon (at one time Viceroy of India) in India 
was a typically British Act. It may not be out of place 
to mention here an incident that took place in the Tower of 
London when I was seeing the Crown Jewels. The Kohinoor 
diamond was there. As I went near it and began to see it care- 
fully, an Englishman remarked, “You see it was a gift, so there 
can be no question of returning it.” I only quietly said, “Was 
it a gift under duress?” 

I admire the British historical sense but cannot appreciate 
narrating all the facts including acts of inhuman cruelties in 
the Tower of London and Edinburgh Castle to boys and girls 
of tender age. In my ‘opinion, boys and girls upto the age of 
sixteen should not be allowed there. 

On my way to the Tower of London I was passing through 
Billingsgate, the famous fish market of London. I, who like 
to take fish everyday, could not bear the smell and put kerchief 
on my nose. Some people engaged in the trade quietly asked 
my guide the reason for putting the kerchief on my nose. ‚On 
being told that the smell was unbearable to me, they bunt into 
laughter. Just as beauty of a thing depends on the seer’s mind 
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and the eyes, so with smell also it depends on the mind and 
the nose of the person concerned. 

Nothing did I enjoy more than my visit to Stratford on Avon, 
the birth place of Shakespeare. It was a pilgrimage. It is a 
nice little town, and the water of the nice little river Avon has 
not been spoilt by the industrial effluence. The Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre Committee has done a positive service, not 
merely to the culture of Britain but also to the culture in general, 
by making arrangements for staging of the Poet's Dramas. We 
saw Richard III being played. While seeing it staged we were 
literally taken to the age of Richard II. It was an artistic 
performance. When Mahatma Gandhi after his return from 
South Africa first came to Santi-Niketan of Poet Rabindra Nath 
Tagore, he being asked by a friend of mine about his impression 
of the place, he said, “Where there is art there is life.” After 
seeing the drama this small sentence repeatedly came to my 
mind. 

My visit to the Kew Garden—a first class Botanical Garden, 
convinced me that flowers in Britain have beauty but no 
fragrance. Strangely enough no Britisher would accept the 
truth of this. I was, however, charmed to see the different 
varities of Rhododendron there. I compared them mentally 
with the Rhododendron flowers I saw twenty-eight years before 
in the Himalayas at the height of about twelve thousand feet 
(Tunganath). Automatically a beautiful sentence in the great 
Sanskrit Poet Kalidas’s drama Sakuntala, “The forest creeper 
has far surpassed in beauty the garden creeper,” came to my 
mind. People in Britain take good care of the wild flowers. 
It gave me great pleasure to see them all over the country. The 
Kew Garden is well-kept. The visitors can remain there for 
hours together without feeling any inconvenience. ‚No visitor 
plucks any flower or even a leaf of a plant or tree. 

Thanks to our High Commissioner, Shri B. G. Kher, an old 
friend, for arranging my visit to the House of Commons on the 
Budget day (14-4-53). The first thing that struck me was high 
percentage of bald-headedness among the members of the House 
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of Commons. In fact, I never saw so many bald-headed persons 
together before. 

The arrangement in the House of Commons is much better 
than what we have in India. Our visitors’ galleries are not so 
good. There is loud-speaker arrangement behind every seat in 
the bench itself. 

During question period it appeared to me that the Defence 
Secretary was a clever person. Mr. Butler, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, presented his Budget of £4258 million having a 
slight surplus. He speaks well and with a great deal of 
confidence which may sometimes even appear as arrogance. He 
expressed his opinion in favour of free trade and against increase 
of wages. Sir Winston Churchill, the Prime Minister, was not 
present during question time but was present during the whole 
budget speech sitting like a statue. Mr. Attlee, Leader of the 
Opposition, was absent due to illness. Mr. Herbert Morrison, 
the Acting Leader, delivered only a very short speech after 
Mr. Butler had finished. He congratulated Mr. Butler for 
clearly saying what he had to say and there were many things 
in the budget to be considered. He did not say anything on 
the merit of the budget. It was but natural. I did not think 
that immediately after, a discussion on the budget would com- 
mence. That is not the custom in India. Two labour members 
attacked the budget. One (a member from Nottingham) charac- 
terised it as capitalist budget, and said that Mr. Butler's economic 
outlook was an out-moded mid-victorian one. He severely 
criticised the policy of not increasing wages any further. He 
ng that Mr. Butler was the spokesman 
as U.S.A. paid much higher wages 
and still sold some products cheaper. This member spoke 
for about forty-five minutes. I felt that he took more time 
than he ought to have taken. Probably the speaker was 
liberal about time as it was immediately after the budget 
speech and no front rank opposition member would speak that 
day. Most of the members left the house during these 
speeches. Considering that the speeches were delivered 


went to the length of sayi 
of inefficient capitalists 
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immediately after the budget speech I must say that the standard 
was fairly high. 

I went to the House in Indian dress, nay Bengali dress for the 
winter season, and it must be frankly admitted that I had not 
to feel any difficulty of any kind whatsoever on that score. I 
would, however, like to mention an incident that took place. 
A fellow visitor (a white man) asked me, “Are you Mr. Nehru?” 
I, of course, said no. I was thinking in my mind, “Was not pho- 
tograph of Shri Nehru published in papers in Britain?” But the 
strangest thing happened in this connection in an Edinburgh 
Hotel where I stayed during my visit to that city. An English- 
man who served as an Army Officer in India during the war 
period was in that hotel. He was very nice and tried his best 
to make my stay comfortable. When I told him about this 
question in the House of Commons he said, “Why are you 
surprised, there is resemblance between yourself and Mr. 
Nehru.” I felt that these people here also suffered from the 
same optical illusion about Indians as we do about Europeans. 
In India generally people find it rather difficult to distinguish 
between one European and another, the same thing is there 
in the West about Indians. So I did not argue with him at all. 

I had a desire to see the countryside of England. A few 
days after my arrival some Indian students came and invited 
me to speak in their Annual Conference at Chigwell and join 
in the excursion next day. This provided not merely the 
desired opportunity of going to the countryside but also that of 
coming in close contact with Indian students. So I gladly 
accepted the invitation. It was good that the Indian students 
invited an African leader from Kenya to speak. He very ably 
put the African case. His English may not be faultless but 
he breathed sentiments worthy of any cultured man, I£ such 
people are to be kept under bondage on the ground of backward- 
ness I must characterise present day civilisation as barbarism 
in disguise. No nation has any moral right to subjugate 
another nation—though it may really be backward. As I was 
listening to the Kenya leader one thought was uppermost in 
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my mind that the sooner Britain and other countries in Europe 
realised that they must leave colonies in Africa, Asia and other 
parts of the world, the better for them and the rest of the 
world. The leonine violence that is going on in Kenya in 
the name of suppressing violence while these lines are being 
penned is a standing disgrace to modern civilisation. 

Referring to violence I said in my. speech, “Violence breeds 
counter violence. Subjugation or economic exploitation is 
violence. So long as these continue it is not possible to eradicate 
violence altogether from society. Therefore votaries of non- 
violence and those who deprecate use of force should by all 
means see that political and economic exploitation are put an 
end to. Otherwise, the cry of non-violence only acts as a shield 
to cover the oppression of the strong over the weak.” My 
speech was on Indian problems. „I made it clear that India 
could be self-sufficient in food by her own efforts without 
foreign aid—financial or otherwise. There could be no solution 
of India’s problems unless the present soul-crushing economic 
inequality disappeared and everybody enjoyed the fruits of his 
labour. 

Next day in the excursion there were sixty Indian students. 
We went to Chelmsford, Epping forest and Connaught waters. 
During the excursion also I was in Bengali dress. Even in the 
countryside nobody showed me any discourtesy either for dress 
or colour. I enjoyed not merely the beauty of the countryside 
but also the company of young Indian students who looked 
after my comforts to the best of their abilities. Similarly I 
enjoyed my visit to Firth of Forth, Linlithgow, Berwick and 
Dunbar from Edinburgh in company of three Indian students. 

I was told by some that there were colour prejudices in 
England, and if I went about in Indian dress on the countryside 
I may not always be treated with courtesy. From what I heard 
I almost took it for granted that, being in Indian dress, if I said 
‘Good Morning’ to an unknown Englishman I might get no 
response. So during my morning walk at Chigwell between 
6 and 6.30 I thought of not saying ‘Good Morning’ to any 
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unknown Englishman to avoid courting an insult. It was, of 
course, very wrong of me. It did not, however, take me long 
to get dis-illusioned. I was put to shame by two unknown 
Englishmen, one after another. They accosted me with “Good 
Morning’ as soon as I went near. Afterwards, of course, it was 
always I who said ‘Good Morning’ first, and there was response 
always. Whatever may be the experiences of others I did not 
feel any colour prejudice anywhere in Britain. 

While in London I had occasions to meet and discuss several 
problems with Miss Agatha Harrison, an well-known quaker 
friend, devoted to the cause of international and inter-communal 
peace and amity. We knew each other fairly well in India. 
Within four days of my arrival in Britain she asked me at the 
lunch table where several other quaker friends both men and 
women were present, “How long have you been in British 
prison?” I said, “About seven years.” “Have you any hatred 
against the British?”—she again asked. “None whatsoever,” 
was my reply. She then said, “How do you explain thee Al 
said, “English people have two sides of their character. They 
love liberty very much in their own country. They gave shelter 
to Mazzini, Garibaldi and Kossuth, and it was in England as 
an exile that Karl Marx wrote his ‘Das Kapital’. But they 
colonise over other countries, and general people even do not 
know what misdeeds their rulers commit in these places. I love 
that England which likes liberty, but am averse to its spirit of 
colonial domination in any shape or form. Our fight was 
against the latter phase of English character.” I was glad to 
see that the whole company appreciated my remarks. 

During my visit to the Royal Mint, London, I learnt two 
things. I never knew that Sir Isaac Newton, the famous scientist, 
was Mint Master for over twenty years. I had the oportunity to 
see his letters and directives well preserved in bound: volumes 
through the kindness of Mr. Lionel Thompson, the Deputy 
Mint Master. Newton’s handwriting is very beautiful. 
According to the British Constitution now Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is the Mint Master, the Deputy Mint Master 
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is the Executive Head. It was a pleasure to talk to Mr. 
Thompson. 

It was here in the Mint that Mr. Thompson told me that 
although he had minted several millions of shilling pieces 
people felt difficulty about getting it for putting in the slot for 
gas. This was due to hoarding by some according to him. I 
heard about unsocial activity in Britain but here was the 
opinion of a man holding very high position. Mr. Thompson 
showed me the Mint Museum where all kinds of coins minted 
from the olden time upto the present were kept. It is highly 
educative. 

There are seven hundred and twenty-five workers in the 
London Mint—minting nine to ten millions of coins per week. 
I saw Burmese coins being minted there, so of some other 
countries. There are electric, gas and oil furnaces so that failure 
of one or the other may not completely stop work. 

I must again thank Shri B. G. Kher for inviting me to a lunch 
along with Mr. Gaitskel, Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
last Labour Government, and Sir Ronald Adam, Chairman of 
the British Council. Both are lovable persons. With the 
former I discussed politics also. I referred to a statement by 
Mr. Attlee. I told Mr. Gaitskel that Mahatma Gandhi was 
against partition of India. The Congress was faced with the 
unpleasant task of choosing between freedom with partition and 
no freedom. It chose freedom with partition. It would be 
wrong to say that the Labour Government had no responsibility 


in dividing India. But it would serve no useful purpose in 


raking the past. I am glad to note that Mr. Gaitskel could 
I found him frank and 


appreciate other people's point of view. 
dignified. 
There is a kind of feeling against the Americans in Britain. 
alled Yankees and they are considered more or 
After the second World War Britain has lost 


the position which she occupied before, and America (U.S.A.) 
There is just a feeling of 


holds the predominant position. 
jealousy on this score. I also smelt inferiority complex. 
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I had the good fortune to meet and dine with a noted 
American scientist—Dr. Ralph Wyckoff in London. Before 
meeting him I was warned by a very well meaning friend who 
wrote— "You know scientists are very eccentric, be careful while 
talking to him.” Probably the friend forgot that I also dabbled 
in science at one time. After our meeting I told my friend 
that two eccentrics pulled on very well. Both Dr. Wyckoff and 
his wife were very informal, frank and open hearted. I had 
a foretaste of what type of people I would meet in America. 
From Britain I was going there. 

Before concluding I must mention an incident the sweet 
memories of which I cherish with great pleasure. At Rotham- 
stead I was taken to lunch by Dr. & Mrs. Dr. Watson, both 
scientists working in the Institute. In course of conversation I 
said that diet in an English hotel was deficient in Vitamin ‘C’. 
Thinking that I was inconvenienced even in the midst of heavy 
work Mrs. Watson went out to purchase some oranges which 
she presented to me. Women are everywhere the same—_ 
whether in a village in Bengal or Maharastra or in a far distant 
countryside of England. In fact, I received so much courtesy, 
love and affection from the people in Britain that I did not 
feel I was in a foreign country. Thanks to the British Council 
for the excellent arrangement and the friendly and humane 
behaviour of some of its workers. Indians in Britain also 
showered profuse love on me. I cannot but mention one name— 
Dr. Tarapada Basu, representative of Ananda Bazar and 
Hindusthan Standard in London. His frankness, sincerity, 
intelligence and courage of conviction, above all, loving heart 
endeared him to me. I now consider him as my younger 
brother. 


I left Britain on the sth of May, for U.S.A. 
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From Britain I went to U.S.A. by a Holland-America line 
ship S. S. Veendam. I was the only Indian passenger on board 
the ship. There were a large number of Dutch passengers 
migrating to Canada. Most of them did not know any language 
other than Dutch. Of course, a few of them knew English as 
well. Dutch is a language in between German and English, 
more akin to German. My little knowledge of German some- 
times helped me. The officers of the ship knew English and 
were friendly, even unasked, arranged for cooking of little rice 
for me everyday. There were plentiful supplies of food of all 
kinds. Compared to English food it is delicious also. While 
in Britain I heard jokes about Dutch eating, but until I saw 
with my own eyes I could never believe that people could eat 
so much. 

Migrants to Canada were full of bright dreams of the future. 
I saw joy in their face. Europeans have their “Lebensraum” 
(Living space) in the western hemisphere and some other parts 
of the world. But we have none whatsoever. Doors are closed 


ice of birth control is flung at our face. The 


to us and the adv 
seven millions in 1700 


population of Britain has increased from 
to fifty millions now in spite of migrations to Canada, U.S.A.. 
Australia, and other places. Of the one hundred and sixty 
million people in U.S.A. the vast bulk, that is, about ninety 
per cent are descendants of European settlers and migrants from 
Europe ; only about ten per cent are the Negroes and Red 
Indians. A very small number of Asiatics are permitted to 
go there. 

Dutch people are quite jovial but I 
about twenty-one extraordinarily so- 
of his family with him. When I as 
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going to Canada he showed me his engagement ring. He said, 
he was going there to earn and save money and return with 
that after one year, when he would marry his girl. He got 
down at Halifax and began to sing. 

I am fond of children and they also like me. This also 
happened during ten days’ stay on board the ship. A little boy 
of about five became so fond of me that when his mother used 
to give him some sweets to eat he would come with a part of 
it, put it on my lap and then run away so that I might not return 
it to him. His younger sister also became fond of me. Their 
parents were good enough to take a photograph of myself with 
the children and send a copy to me from Canada. These 
children did not know the difference between an Indian and a 
Dutch man, a European and an Asiatic. They acted on the 
natural human impulse, which I prize. My stay in U.S.A. was 
rather short, only five weeks (May 15—June 19). It is a big 
country so I could see only a part of it. I very much regret 
my inability to go to the Pacific Coast. My friend, Swami 
Nikhilananda who arranged my programme in U.S.A., of course, 
wanted me to stay three months more and see the country 
thoroughly, but thanks to his good arrangements that even 
within the short time I could see a good deal. He gave me the 
privilege of staying with him at the Ramkrishna Vivekananda 
Center in New York. This was sufficient introduction to many 
Americans who are devoted to Ramkrishna Vivekananda. There 
was an additional opportunity also. The very next day the 
twentieth anniversary function of the Center was held in a 
big hotel where, after the dinner, speeches were delivered on 
Ramkrishna Vivekananda. I was also one of the speakers. 
There were about one hundred and fifty selected Americans 
and Indians. Sri Gaganvihari Lal Mehta, Indian Ambassador 
in U.S.A., an old friend of mine, was the principal speaker. I 
was glad to hear from him that Sri Ramkrishna was a forerunner 
of Gandhi, a view which I have held for years past. This view 
I first saw in print in a book Indien written by a German 
scholar about twenty years before. But many in Ramkrishna 
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Mission, however, do not share this view. He made eulogistic 
reference to me in his speech. The Swami also spoke in the 
same vein in introducing me to the audience before I rose to 
speak. I felt honoured by these remarks but they added to my 
responsibilities. The task was great and by no means an easy 
one. It was one of interpreting to the American audience the 
message of one of the greatest men of religion of all ages— 
Sri Ramkrishna Paramhansa. His was a synthetic mind. I do 
feel that his message of love and synthesis of all religions needs 
be put to men in all parts of the world including the West but 
in the language which they understand and without rubbing 
them in the wrong way. So I tried to weigh every word I 
uttered. But I must frankly ‚confess that it was my heart that 
spoke and not the intellect. In conclusion, I said that America 
is a great country in many ways but she would be greater still 
if she could consider the whole humanity as one and work for 


the common good of all mankind. That was the teaching of 


Sri Ramkrishna. 

After the speech I received congratulations from many 
American men and women and some Indians. The credit, 
however, is not mine. It is of that great soul who gave me an 
inkling into the spirit of Sri Ramkrishna in my earlier years. 
May his inspiration never fail me! 

Sri Dilip Kumar Roy’s songs on the occasion were really 
enjoyable. Mr. Edwin T. Goodridge, President of the Center 
presided. There were some American speakers too. Their 
ve me an idea of the broad and liberal views which 
hold in religious matters. The 
at success. It also demonstrated 
nd, the Swami. 


something from the 
is been written with 


speeches ga 
some intelligent Americans 
function was to My mind a gre 
to me the influence of my frier 
the morning T saw 
n the center which ha 
May 16 was Army Day. There 


nding in lines before 


% The same day in 
window of my room 1 


indelible ink on my mind. 
When the soldiers were stat 
f six or seven came out from a nearby house 


and and stood erect by the side of the 
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soldiers, as if he was also one of them. The boy was not at all 
afraid of the soldiers, nor the soldiers did anything to frighten 
him or to make him feel uneasy. There were Negro men and 
women also participating in the parade. I was happy to see 
the cordial relation between the soldiers and the general people. 

The next morning there was rededication of the Ramkrishna 
Chapel in the Center. The Swami in his speech said that 
communism is the offspring of Western materialism. Sri 

_ G. L. Mehta spoke on India and America. It was a good speech 
full of facts. 

In the afternoon the Swami, Mrs. Elizabeth Davidson, 
Countess Mabel Colorado and myself started in a motor for a 
long journey, the destination being Thousand Island Park on 
the St. Lawrence river in Canadian border where Swami 
Vivekananda meditated and drew his plan of work. We went 
along the bank of the Hudson river and first saw the vertical 
stone formation on its bank, the like of which I have not seen 
anywhere else. It is well preserved. We stopped for the night 
in Ridgley Manor in Stony Ridge about hundred miles from New 
York. Mrs. Leggett welcomed us. Swami Vivekananda lived 
in this family for a long time. The whole family has been 
greatly influenced by him. Swamiji was witness of the 
marriage of the parents of Mrs. Leggett. When she was born 
Swamiji wrote that Gopal (the Lord) was born in this form. 

After dinner she asked me if I would like to meet Mr. Louis 
Fischer. I said, “Most gladly.” She said that there was, 
however, one difficulty. Mr. Fischer is very afraid of dogs and 
there is a dog in my house. We shall have to go to the house 
where he was staying. I could not help laughing when I heard 
this. We went to meet Mr. Fischer. 

In India, a friend told me that during his last visit to India 
Mr. Fischer was rather dissatisfied -as in his opinion India was 


not fully appreciating the good will of America, I asked him 


if this was correct. He felt rather embarrassed and said, “No, no, 


that is nothing!” Then the discussion’ turned on to Mahatma 
Gandhi and Indian politics. He asked me, between the Cabinet 
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Mission Plan of Group A, B, C within the Indian Federation 
and partition of India which I considered better. I said that I 
considered the Cabinet Mission Plan of grouping better than 
partition, but this was academic now. We had talks for more 
than an hour and it was very cordial. Mrs. Fischer was also 
present. 

Next morning after breakfast we took leave of Mrs. Leggett 
and started for the University Town of Cornell (Ithaca) about 
two hundred miles away. The scenery on the way is beautiful. 
Hills, Delware river and apple trees made the journey pleasant. 
We saw Ashokan Dam from where drinking water is supplied 
to New York. Hudson river on which the city is situated is 
not its source of drinking water. We reached Cornell at four 
in the afternoon. 

Cornell is a well known University in America and is a 
residential one like Oxford and Cambridge but more picturesque 
than both these. There are about eight thousand students and 
the annual expenditure is sixteen to seventeen million dollars 
(about eight crores of rupees). 0 

The Swami and myself were guests at the Telluride House, 
a hostel for the students run on behalf of a trust which bears 
The students were very nice’ and helpful to 
In the dining hall there is self service 
system, but the students always brought food for us.. When I 
first went to the dining hall and told one of them, “I do not 


beef or pork,” he said, “Then you can take veal.” 


take either I 
The Swami explained to him that no part of the animal cow 
r such ignorance about 


I was not prepared fo: 
I was, of course, 


all the expenses. 
us in all possible ways. 


or pig would do. 
India from a university student in America. 
not surprised when I told the same thing to a waitress in a 
Glasgow hotel and she said, “Then you can take calf-liver.’ Le 
We stayed in Cornell only for a day and a half, and it is 
physically impossible for any one to see the university 
thoroughly within such a short time. , But thanks to the excel- 
lent arrangement of Prof. Dr. Burtt, every minute of our time 
utilised. Almost immediately after our arrival I 
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was taken to the professor of dairy department and I discussed 
with him the various aspects of improvement of cattle in India. 
Again at night he invited some professors and their wives in 
his house for informal talks with me. After our general talks 
were over Dr. Burtt requested me to speak on Mahatma Gandhi 
to which I gladly responded. The gist of what I said was this 
— "All that Mahatma Gandhi said or did was based on the 
fundamental principle of truth and non-violence. Violence 
and truth cannot go together. When war breaks out the 
first casualty is truth. Exploitation, political and economic 
or social is violence. So his whole life he fought against these. 
But he had no hatred even against those whom he fought. He 
was a man of love, essentially a man of God. He wanted to 
spiritualise politics. That is why even his political fight was 
based on soul force. This was his fundamental contribution 
to politics. He touched the heart of India and so became her 
real leader.” 

During our stay in Cornell I had the privilege to meet 
Prof. Fincher who has been carrying on researches on Bovine 
mastitis and conducting a practical programme of controlling 
the disease. He appeared to me a very good teacher and a 
practical man. | It was good of him to explain everything at con- 
siderable length and show me what he was doing. He also gave 
me literature on the subject. His method is both preventive 
and curative. He recommends to—(1) bed the cows better by 
using more straw which protects teats and udders from injury 
and infection, (2) cleanse and disinfect the floors occasionally, 
(3) use a clean towel in warm antiseptic water for each cow, 
(4) dip cow’s teats in antiseptics after inilking, (5) cleanse 
milking machine carefully. In India the cows are generally 
not milched by machines. Therefore the hands of those who 
milch should be washed before with warm antiseptic lotion. 
Milk should be examined for early detection of infection. 
After the onset of the disease injection of antibiotics has been 
proved to be highly efficient in curing the disease. He, however, 
lays greater stress on prevention, In India, it is difficult to get 
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antibiotics in the villages and is costly too, so here it is all 
the more necessary to lay greater stress on prevention. 

Prof. Maynard took me round the Biochemical Laboratory. 
He introduced me to Prof. Sumner, the world famous Bio- 
chemist, who first isolated an enzyme in a crystalline condition. 
Prof. Sumner’s simplicity charmed me. He reminded me of 
my Sanskrit teacher (Pundit) in a village school. Here also in 
the Human Nutrition Department referring to the necessity 
of animal protein in human diet, I was told that the question 
was not of animal protein but of essential amino-acids. Some 
vegetable protein also contains all the essential amino-acids, 
of course, animal protein is the main source. 

In the Animal Husbandry, Department Prof. Turk told me 
that in the State of New York average annual milk production 
per cow was 5465 pounds in 1939, and 6840 pounds in 1952, and 
in the whole of U.S.A. the average was 4379 and 5328 pounds 
respectively. This increase, he said, was due to better feeding, 
breeding, better care and control of diseases. Production of 
eggs per hen also increased from ninety in 1915 to one hundred 
and sixty in 1950. Before leaving Cornell on the twentieth 
morning I went to Prof. Macdaniels of the Horticulture 
Department. He was in Lebanon for sometime doing village 
improvement work. He narrated to me his experience there. 
He said that unless local people took to work in right earnest 
no outsider could make any real improvement. Even a good 


work languishes for want of local enthusiasm. The main prob- 
He told me further 


lem is how to enthuse the local people. 

that the problem of food, health, and education must be tackled 
together. I told him that this was the most correct approach 
and narrated to him the work that was being done on that basis 
in the village of Balarampur, District Midnapur (West Bengal), 
by a band of workers closely associated with me including my 
sister, Jamuna Ghosh. He patiently heard all about the work 
that was being done and he approved the method. Immediate 
ly after this talk we left Cornell for Ludlowville, a village thirty- 
five miles away. We went to the house of Mr. Rankin, a gentle- 
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man farmer. It must be mentioned here that an American 
village is entirely different from ours. It has all the modern 
comforts. Electricity, television, good motorable road and 
similar modern amenities are all there. Mr. Rankin has a farm 
of one hundred and fifty acres. There are five hundred leg- 
horn hens then giving three hundred and sixty eggs per day. 
There are ten Guernsey breed cows, each giving thirty to forty 
pounds of milk per day. One worker looks after the whole farm 
including the animals. Besides a furnished free house with 
television, and free provision of articles of daily consumption 
like wheat, oat, barley, vegetable, milk, egg and meat produced 
in the farm, he gets wages at the rate of forty dollars (Rupees one 
hundred and ninety) per week. The agriculture here is tho: 
roughly mechanised. Mr. Rankin showed us everything with 
great interest but we could feel the sorrow in his heart for the 
death of his wife about two years ago. Many people in our 
country think that in U.S.A. where so many divorces take place 
there is very little family love and affection. In my opinion it 
is a mistaken notion. Mr. Rankin was almost full of tears in his 
eyes when he made reference to his wife even two years after 
her death. 

In the afternoon we left for Thousand Island Park—a distance 
of one hundred and seventy miles. A good portion of the 
journey was through a road by the side of Lake Cyagu and Lake 
Ontario. The scenery is really beautiful. We stopped to see 
the State park and the place of picnic on the Lake Ontario. 
How I wish we could spend a day there! We reached the 
Vivekananda Cottage in Thousand Island Park at about 6.30 P.M. 
Here in this cottage Swamiji meditated, discoursed on religion 
and planned his future programme. It is a sacred place. It was 
a moon-lit night. After dinner the Swami and myself went to 
the bank of the ‘river St. Lawrence only a few yards from the 
cottage. I felt I was on the bank of the river Padma in Eastern 
Bengal. The river here sometimes gets frozen in the winter and 
motor cars run over it, but in the summer big steamers ply. 

I consider, stay in the Thousand Island Park for two nights 
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and a day and a half as a memorable event in my life. The 
whole Indian history with its cultural tradition came before my 
mind’s eye, and I was thinking of the contribution to world 
progress that India had made in the past and also in recent years 
and what part she has got to play in future. I thought of Swami 
Vivekananda’s work in America and its vast significance and 
potentialities. The question came to my mind, “Is there a 
divine hand behind this connection between India and 
The Swami showed the place where Vivekananda 


America?” 
even by a thunder- 


meditated sitting under a tree undisturbed 
storm. It is undoubtedly a place for meditation. 

Besides Swami and myself, Mr. John Moffit, the right-hand 
man of the Swami in the „Center, was in the Cottage. 
Mrs. Davidson, countess and Mrs. Smith (her son John is working 
as a physicist in the Bell Aircraft Factory at Niagara Falls whose 
guest I was during my visit to the place) were in a separate 
house. These ladies appeared to me like typical Bengali mothers. 
They used to come after breakfast to the Cottage and cook for 
us. We had our lunch and dinner together, and before leaving 
us after dinner, they took particular care to see that everything 
was in its proper place so that we had no trouble to prepare our 
breakfast. Once I also cooked typical Bengali food—rice, vege- 
tables and fresh water fish without chillies and with very little 
spices. Moffit is a lovable youngman. He came one day earlier 
to arrange everything for our stay- He has aesthetic sense also. 
During the short stay he prepared the land and planted flower 
plants and seeds so that when they would come in September 
again for a longer stay the place would be full of flowers. We 
all helped him. I was glad to hear from him that there were 
good flowers in September. Here I felt, I was in a Ramkrishna 
Vivekananda family. 

We started our journey pack on the twentieth by a different 
route. After motoring for about three hundred miles through 
Adirondack, we came to the house of Prof. Dr. Bushnell in a 
village five miles from Williams Town—the seat of a college. The 


scenery on the way is most beautiful in the world I have seen. 
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The mountains and the four beautiful and fairly big lakes (Lake 
Tupper, Long Lake, Mountain Blue Lake, and Lake George) 
form the summer resort of New York State. Mrs. Bushnell and 
the professor were all attention to us. Both of them had been 
in India and had toured extensively. It was nice to talk to 
them. They had been to see the beautiful paintings of Ajanta 
Caves and to the rock-cut Temple of Ellora both situated in 
the territory of the present Hyderabad State. Of the two, they 
like Ellora more. Any traveller to India must see these places 
to have a glimpse of Indian culture. 

Dr. Bushnell expressed to us his desire to go on a pilgrimage 
to Kedarnath and Badrinarayan and he did go. 

Next morning Dr. Bushnell took me to the famous Mount 
Hope Farm where good deal of researches and practical work 
have been done for cattle improvement. Unfortunately all milch 
cows have been transferred to Chicago. There is only beef cattle 
breeding here now. Researches in this farm have conclusively 
demonstrated the importance of bull. They have shown that 
in cattle improvement the bull is the senior partner and the cow 
the junior. 

In the farm now there are a large number of white leghorn 
hens, giving about three thousand eggs daily. Generally a dozen 
eggs weigh twenty-four ounces, the weight goes upto thirty-two 
ounces and an individual egg upto three and half ounces, Eggs 
are sorted according to the weight and prices are fixed on weight 
basis. 

After visit to the farm we left for New York. On the way 
we saw rather cursorily the Hotchkiss School, a residential insti- 


tute built on the model of English public school. It has a big 
area, beautiful church, library and pl 


ay ground. There are three 
hundred and forty students, and each student is to pay 
two thousand dollars annually. Only-sons of rich me 


this school. We reached New York in th 
The next two days I was busy in New York meeting some 
distinguished Americans and Indians and visiting places of 


interest. I went to meet Dr. W. H. Kilpatrick, an’ eminent 
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American educationist. He had been to India and met Mahatma 
Gandhi at Sabarmati. He is now eighty-four, little hard of 
hearing, but his mental faculties appeared to me quite intact. 
Mrs. Kilpatrick was present all the time (about an hour). She 
was helping him when due to defective hearing he was unable 
to catch properly what I said. He is not in favour of academic 
education. He is in favour of children growing with their 
experience. Then the talk turned on to the system of basic 
education fathered by Mahatma Gandhi in India. He is not in 
According to him it encourages premature deve- 
as if itis an education of the mature 
I then put briefly the case for basic 
d.not say anything, but I felt that 


favour of it. 
lopment of business instinct 


and the grown up people. 


education before him. He di 
he was unconvinced. On my return to India I asked Sri E. W. 


Aryanayakam, Secretary, Basic Education Board, whether he 
knew the opinion of Dr. Kilpatrick, his teacher in Columbia. 


Sri Aryanayakam also said that Dr. Kilpatrick was not in 


favour of basic education. The discussion ended with the 
learned educationist’s remarkable utterance— ‘Creative work in 
Indian education must be done by the Indians themselves, others 
may help in adoptive things.” Before taking leave of him he 
asked me to put my signature in his Visitors’ Book. When 
I began to do it Mrs. Kilpatrick put a small statue of Mahatma 
Gandhi in front of me. 

I met another distinguished American, a scientist, Dr. Herman 
Mark of Brooklyn Polytechnic. He had been to India to attend 
the Science Congress. He is a very sweet and amiable person. 
Besides showing me his department in the Polytechnic, he 
arranged my visit to the Rockefeller Institute for which I offer 
him my best thanks. 

It was very good of Dr. Tarak Nath Das, a life long fighter 
in the cause of Indian freedom to have come to see me. He 
gave me his ideas about the present trend of American mind. 
Another distinguished Indian, Prof. Dwarik Ghosh, an eminent 
economist also came. His knowledge of some South American 
countries is profound. It would be very helpful if he publishes 
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a book about those countries. He has a very clear grasp of the 
economic position of India. He made some very valuable 
suggestions to me. Sri J. J. Singh who has been considered by 
many as unofficial ambassador for India in U.S.A. before inde- 
pendence invited me to dinner in his house where some other 
Indians were also present. He gave me an inkling of his mind 
about Indo-American relationship. 

I went to see the famous Planetarium of New York. It is a 
very nice method of imparting knowledge of the heaven with 
planets and stars. The instrument used was constructed by the 
famous German optical farm, Zeiss. I have not seen any such 
beautiful instrument anywhere else. However much one may 
like, it would not be possible to have an instrument like that in 
India for educating our people as the cost is prohibitive. The 
beauty of the thing was marred to a certain extent as I could 
not fully understand what the gentleman who was explaining 
said due to his very much American pronunciation. 

On the twenty-sixth, I went to Princeton about fifty miles from 
New York. I was there for two days and a guest in the house of 
Mr. Goodridge. I had the pleasure of acquaintance of both 
Mr. and Mrs. Goodridge on the anniversary day of the 
Ramkrishna Vivekananda Center. 

Princeton is a quite, nice little picturesque town and has a 
university of about two thousand and five hundred students, 
but no women students are allowed in the university. There is 
institute for advanced studies in which Prof. Einstein and 
Dr. Oppenheimer are the principal men. This institute h 


been created by the munificent donation of a wealth 
Mr. Bamberger. 


as 
y merchant, 
Here researches are carried ‘on in mathe- 
matics, theoretical physics and history. Only those who have 
made some valuable contributions alread 
in this institute. 


Here for the first time I saw an antibiotic factory (Heyden 
Chemical Corporation). Dr. Herman Sokol, 
received me at the gate, 


y can find their place 


the Manager, 
When I went to his room he said two 
things which I did not expect to hear from a business-man. 
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First, he said that he wanted to see India free ; therefore he 
was glad to welcome me, a citizen of free India. Then, he 
said that he has great regards for Mahatma Gandhi and as I 
had worked with him he would gladly show me everything. 
Dr. Sokol first explained to me the theory and then showed me 
everything step by step and answered any question that I 
asked. I saw all stages in the preparation of procaine penicillin, 
sodium and potassium penicillin, streptomycin and dihydro- 
streptomycin sulphate. Penicillin is extracted from the mould 
by using chloroform as solvent, whereas streptomycin cannot 
be separated by extraction with any solvent. It is separated by 
ionic method using resin. 

I was told by a friend in India that dihydro-streptomycin 
sulphate causes deafness. I asked him if that was correct. He 
said, “Streptomycin sulphate causes cerebral disturbance and 
dihydro-streptomycin sulphate causes deafness. But only very 
recently, that is, about three months ago it has been found that 
if the mixture of both these drugs in equal proportion be used 
then, however, there is no deleterious effect.” He further said 
that this drug was not specific for tuberculosis but might be 
called the best medicine so far known. Minimum wages in 
this factory is sixty dollars per week of forty hours. But still 
the prices are much less than that of Glaxo or Burroughs 
Welcom Ltd. products in Britain where the minimum wages is 
about one-fourth of what is paid here. I asked him: the reason 
for this. He said that continuous research and greater busi- 
ness efficiency accounted for this. From here along with 
Mr. Goodridge I went to Prof. Einstein in his house. His 
daughter, Miss Einstein, took us into his study. My very first 
impression was that here was a calm saintly man. It was from 
him that I first learned about Prof. S. N. Bose’s latest work. I 
told him that I was Prof. Bose’s contemporary but left science 
in 1921 to join politics under Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership. 
There is a photograph of Mahatma Gandhi in his room. As 
ered Mahatmaji’s name, immediately he said, “He 


soon as I utt 
That a nation could be raised 


is the greatest man of our times. 
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without any kind of physical resistance was considered 
incredible, but he has made that a reality.” About peace in the 
world he said that it was bound to come. He, however, clearly 
expressed his dislike of the militarist attitude of some Americans 
whose brains are full of atom bombs. He mentioned one name 
specially and said, “He is the greatest militarist.” He did not 
believe that atom bomb could bring peace. I asked him 
whether he would like to go back to Germany. He said with 
great emphasis, “Certainly not. To correct these people in our 
life-time is impossible. The manner in which human beings 
have been killed is unimaginable.” He is against re-arming of 
Germany and considered it a great mistake. He supported the 
foreign policy of Sri Jawaharlal] Nehru.: About Palestine he 
said, “What has been done is admirable, still more has got to 
be done. They have made many mistakes too.” 

After thanking him and saying ‘Good Bye’ when we were 
about to leave, he also got up from his chair and began to lead 
us. I requested him not to come, but still he came upto the 
staircase of the first floor. 

He was very clear and decisive in his opinion. He seemed 
to be somewhat worried about political trend in America and 
some other countries of the world. During my whole tour in 
the West nobody impressed me so much as he did. 

Immediately after, we came to Mr. Goodridge’s Office 
(Horizon Incorporated) where I was shown an article by 
Prof. Einstein on the Negro problem in America, bound and 
kept hung in a room. Mr. Goodridge was good enough to 
give me a copy of that and later obtain permission from 
Prof. Einstein for incorporating that article in my book. I 
express my deep sense of gratitude to the great Professor for 
this. The article is reproduced here in full :— 


“I am writing as one who has lived among you in America 
barely more than ten years. And I am writing seriously and as 
a warner, Many readers may think: “He is no hundred per 


cent American. What right does he have to speak out about 
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things which concern us alone, and which no newcomer should 
touch?” I think, however, such a standpoint is not justified. 
Who has grown up and continued to live in the same environ- 
ment takes much for granted by force of habit. Who, on the 
other hand, has come to this country as a mature person has 
a keener eye for everything peculiar and characteristic, he 
should freely speak out on what he sees and feels, for by such 
action he may perhaps prove himself useful. 

What soon makes the newly-arrive devoted to this country 
is the democratic trait among the people. I am not thinking 
here so much of the democratic political constitution of this 
country however highly it has to be praised. I am mainly 
thinking of the relationship between individual people and of 
their attitude toward each other. Everybody feels assured of 
his worth as an individual. Nobody humbles himself before 
another person or another class. This tradition lives so strongly 
among the people that even the strong economic pressure 
groups, the great difference in wealth, and the superior power 
of a few cannot undermine this healthy self-confidence, and this 
natural respect for the dignity of one’s fellowman. There is, 
however, a sombre point in the social outlook of the Americans. 
Their strong sense of equality and human dignity is mainly 
limited to men of white skins. But although even among these 
there are still prejudices of which, as a Jew, I am clearly con- 
scious, they are irrelevant in comparison with the altogether 
inhuman attitude which the “Whites” assume towards their 
fellow citizens of darker complexion, particularly toward the 
ore I feel an American, the more this situation 


negroes. The m 
I can escape the feeling of complicity 


pains, even oppresses me. 


only by speaking out in all honesty. 
Many a sincere person will answer me: “Our attitude towards 


negroes is the result of unfavourable 


had in this country by living side b 
are not our equals in intelligence, sense of responsibility, reli- 


ability.” I am firmly convinced that whoever believes this 
suffers from a fatal misconception. Let us rather try to under- 
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stand this psychological situation from its historical roots. 
Your ancestors have dragged these black people from their 
homes by force ; and in the white man’s quest for wealth and 
an easy life they have been ruthlessly suppressed and exploited. 
They were degraded into slavery and held in contempt. 
Against this greed for possession and comfort even the teachings 
of Christianity have proved powerless. The modern prejudice 
against negroes was the result of the desire to maintain this 
unworthy condition, and to support it by arguments however 
threadbare. 

This situation can be easily illustrated from history. The 
ancient Greeks had slaves who were not negroes, but white men 
whom they had taken captives in their Wars. There could be 
no talk of racial differences. And yet Aristotle, one of the great 
Greek philosophers, whose desire for truthfulness we c 
doubt, declared slaves inferior beings who were justly subdued 
and deprived of their liberty. It is clear, this man was 
enmeshed in a traditional prejudice of which he, despite his 
extraordinary intellectual powers, could not free himself. 

A large part of our attitude towards things is conditioned by 
opinions, valued judgments, and emotions which we unconscious- 
ly absorb as children from our environment. In other words, 
it is tradition which, besides inherited aptitudes and qualities, 
makes us what we are. We but rarely reflect how relatively 
small, as compared with the powerful influence of tradition 
the influence of our conscious thought upon our conduct and 
convictions. Without this powerful tradition which we uncon- 
sciously absorbed since childhood we would scarcely have been 
able to rise above the intellectual and moral level of the animal. 
It would be foolish, therefore, to despise tradition. But with 
our growing self-consciousness and increasing intelligence we 


ssume a critical attitude 
shall change for the better. 


an hardly 


R 


e must try to shape 
er difficult it often may be. 
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I believe that whoever tries to think things honestly through 
will soon recognize how unworthy and also fatal the traditional 
bias against negroes is. Does anybody believe that the wonder- 
ful songs which probably represent the flowering of art in 
America could have welled up from an inferior breed of 
human beings? But whoever feels inclined to question the social 
qualities of the negro may also well consider what consequences 
the ages of brutal suppression must have had upon the character 
and the emotional reactions of the whole group. I, for my part, 
marvel at the good nature and patience with which it bears its 
hard fate. 

We should also consider what political forces in our nations 
those are that purposely work for the preservation of these 
regrettable prejudices. I only wish to say in this context that, 
in my opinion, they are not the same that are concerned with 
improving the lot of the majority of the people. What, how- 
ever, can the man of good will do to combat this deeply rooted 
prejudice? He must have the courage to set an example by 
word and deed, and must watch lest his children are influenced 
by this racial bias. I do not believe there is a way in which 
this deeply entrenched evil can be quickly healed. But until 
this goal is reached there is no greater satisfaction for a just and 
well-meaning person than the knowledge to have devoted his 
best energies to the service of the good cause.” 

It was a great pleasure to visit the Radio Corporation of 
America. I was much impressed with the nice research labora- 
tory. After a short talk Mr. Elmer Engstrom, the Director, 
arranged to show me coloured television. It has not yet been 
possible to have large scale manufacture of coloured television 
sets. I was told that it would take another fifteen to eighteen 
months to do it. 


From there I went to the Univ 
and met Prof. Furman, ex-President of the American Chemical 


Society—a very amiable gentleman. Two professors of the 
Organic Chemistry Department showed me round the labora- 
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tory thoroughly, and then Prof. Furman drove me to the research 
laboratory of Dr. Kendal who has attained international 
reputation for his researches on ‘Cortisone’ used in rheumatic 
arthritis. Dr. Kendal is a very jovial person. He asked me 
many questions about India. He seemed to be sympathetic 
towards Indian aspirations but he had colossal ignorance about 
India. He was under the impression that there was no 
Mumalman in India. He wae awfully surprised to hear from 
me that there were thirty-five to forty millions of them. He 
retired at the age of sixty-seven according to rules but was feeling 
rather unhappy as he was active and still had no opportunity to 
work. He, however, became happy when Merck Company of 
Rahaway fitted up a laboratory, for his research work. He 
thinks there is a substance in the gland which is two hundred 
to three hundred times as effective as cortisone. 


Princeton University has a very good library and a big 
ehureb. 
I saw the Institute for Advanced Studies but could wot Meet 


Dr. Oppenheimer during these two days duc to some mistake. 
Fortunately, however, on my way back from Philadelphia 1 
could meet him, \ 

Apart from meeting very distinguished people and visiting 
a first class anti-biotic factory, my stay in Princeton for two days 
was eventful otherwise also. Goodridge family almost made me 
a member of their family within such a short time. While 
leaving Princeton I felt, I was leaving near and dear ones whom 
I may never meet again. It was a pleasure to be in such a 
family. 

A business-man in Princeton told me that he had r 
a merchant from Calcutta and he was v 
his outlook. He went further and said, 
he wants to fatten himself at the cost 
the Caleutta merchant whose name he 
the outlook which he and many like him haye, Still I felt 
siall when the American gentleman mentioned his name and 
spoke in a disparaging way, as I also belong to Calcutta. It is’ 


ecently met 
ery much astonished at 
“It appears to me that 
of labourers.” I know 
mentioned. [alse know 
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high time that these merchants realise that they lower the 
prestige of India in the world. 

Mr. Parr, a friend of Swami Nikhilananda, drove us to Phila- - 
delphia from Princeton. I gave him two urgent letters to be 
posted. He asked me whether the handwriting on the cover was 
mine. On my answering in the affirmative he began to examine 
it carefully and then began to tell me about my nature as 
indicated by the hand-writing, We knew each other for the 
first time that day. Such a thing was inconceivable in England. 
We first saw the famous Philadelphia Mint. To me it appeared 
better than the London Mint, ‘which in its turn is better than 
the Calcutta Mint, even the newly built one at Alipur. As in 
India, no’ gold coin is minted in America or England now. 
Dollar, half-dollar and ten cent pieces (Dime) are silver coins 


having ninety per cent silver. 
Philadelphia mint sells to the public bronze medals on which 


figures of George Washington or Lincoln are engraved and also 
dhe specially prepared piset solas. My bese thanke go to 
Mr, Parr for presenting us some of these, 

We saw the Independence Square and the hall where the 
Declaration of Independence was signed, The hall has been 
well kept and the visitors are treated very well, History of the 
f Independence was a source of inspiration to 
us in younger days. All that emotion and sentiment came back 
as I entered the hall. In fact there was a thrill. It was really a 
Great men of different countries have no geogra- 
limitations. They inspire human 


American War o 


pilgrimage. 
phical, racial or colour 
beings in all parts of the world. 

On our way back from Philadelphia both Swami and myself 
went to see Dr. Oppenheimer, the man in charge of scientific 
work on the first atom bomb. When I went to see him on the 
or Advanced Studies, he was not in 


27th in the Institute fi 
Princeton and I was surprised to hear from his secretary that 


he expected ine ihe day before and waited for me. I showed 
her the typed note given to me about the date and time of 
interview. She realised that T was not responsible, so she told 
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me that she would try to arrange the interview next day in the 
afternoon, which she did. Iam thankful to both Dr. Oppen- 
heimer and his secretary for this. 

Dr. Oppenheimer appeared to me like a clergyman. Unless I 
knew I could never believe that he was responsible for the 
production of first atom bomb. In answer to my query whether 
atom bomb could establish peace he said, “The destructive power 
of atom bomb would act as a deterrent to starting of war.” 
Then he said, “Peace would come, but it may not be in our life 
time.” He was worried about what suffering might befall 
America also. He was sure that Russia had atom bomb, but he 
was not sure about any other country. 

He has a good knowledge of, Sanskrit. He has read the 
Bhagavad Gita, Kalidas’s Sakuntala, and the Samkhya Philo- 
sophy. He talked about Samkhya cosmogony. He also talked 
about the characteristics of China, India and the West. Accord- 
ing to him no country has attained its objective—so there is 
just a chaos. The conversation was very cordial and enjoyable. 

The next three days in New York (May 29—31) were also 
eventful. I went to see the Rockefeller Institute where I was 
received with a warm heart by Dr. Shedlovsky to whom I was 
introduced by Dr. Herman Mark. He first began to talk about 
real peace in the world. He expected that India would show the 
path to the rest of the world. Every Indian would feel flattered 
by his remarks but I knew the limitations of the present day 
India. I told him that if India really followed the Gandhian 
way she could show new light to the world. Our work lay more 
in India now, before we could play any vital role in world affairs. 
He expressed his general agreement with what I said. I could 
understand his anxiety for peace. He thought that it was not 
possible even to carry on scientific research unless there was an 
atmosphere of peace in the world. Then he showed me round 
the Bio-chemical laboratory. I was much impressed with the 
work of Dr. Garnick on Chlorophyll and Haemin ( 
colouring matter of plant and the red colouring matter 
In the afternoon I was to go to the Columbia Univ 


the green 
of blood). 
ersity so I 
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r. Shedlovsky was so much interested in India 


had to leave, but D 
lunch the next day to have more 


that he again invited me to 


detailed discussion. 

Dr. Pratul Mukherjee, a young Bengali chemist doing research 
work in Columbia University, took me to the Organic Chemistry 
Department. Prof. Stork, a young man of thirty-four, one of 


America’s brilliant young chemists till very recently at Harvard, 


was Professor of Organic Chemistry. He showed me round his 
laboratory with keen interest. He was very frank, informal and 
open-hearted. He was not in favour of taking foreign chemists 
to India. He thought there were capable young Indian chemists 
who would do well if they had proper scope. 

In the Bio-chemistry Department I was first taken to 
Prof. King’s Laboratory where good deal of work has been done 
on Vitamin ‘C’. As he was away, his Assistant showed me 
round. I also saw the laboratory of Prof. Sherman, well-known 
nutritional chemist, but unfortunately I could not meet him as 
he was absent due to serious illness. 3 

I spent one pleasant evening with Swami Pabitrananda of the 
Ramkrishna Vedanta Center. We knew each other in our 
student days at Dacca. It was really pleasant to recall the inci- 
dents of the formative period of our life. For the time being I 
breathed that atmosphere. We also discussed about the role of 
religion in Politics. 

On Sunday, the thirty-first, I spoke in the Chapel of the 
Ramkrishna Vivekananda Center on “Cultural heritage of 
India,” a short summary of which is given below: 

“The essence of Indian culture is that life is an integrated 
whole with spiritualism as its basis. What is sun to the solar 
system is spiritualism to the cultural system of India. All aspect 
of life were taken into consideration and there was an all round 
development. We have seen highest devlopment in Religion, 
Philosophy, Literature, Art Mathematics, Astronomy, Medicine, 
Science and Political Science. But there was no regimentation. 
There was absolute freedom of thought and India recognised 
Unity in Diversity. Another characteristic of Indian culture 
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has been its capacity to change and reform without breaking off 
from the past. i 

We had the highest conception of Godhead in the earliest 
literature of the world—the Rigveda—“He is one, called by 
different names by the learned.” We have the most soul 
ennobling religious books in the Upanishads and the Bhagavad 
Gita. Wehada highly developed literature and India produced 
a literary genius like Kalidas as early as the fifth century A.D. 
In mathematics and astronomy also India showed her brilliance. 
It was in India that the conception of gravitation was clearly 
put long before Newton. Bhaskaracharya writes in his book 
on astronomy— “By the attractive power of the earth the bodies 
are drawn to the earth, but they appear like falling.” 

Many civilisations of the world are 
the researches of scholars, but Indian cul 
Vicissitudes of fortune on account of an inherent vitality created 
by the above fundamental conception of life from time imme- 
morial. That is why even in recent times India could produce a 
saint like Ramkrishna, a literary genius like Tagore, and 
cal leader like Gandhi. Even in the political field Gandhi was 
the product of true Indian culture which accepts spiritualism as 
its basis. That is why he was instinctively understood by the 
simplest Indian peasants. Before he came to the forefront 


Lokamanya Tilak was recognised as the greatest political leader 
of India. He was characterised as the f. 


only to be known from 
ture has withstood many 


a politi- 


ather of Indian unrest 
by Sir Valentine Chirol in his book Indian Unrest, Man of 
God as Tilak was, when sentenced to tr. 
he said in the court, “Tf it be the will of Providence that the 
cause that I represent shall profit more by my sufferings than 
by my presence here, I am ready.” Both these leaders drew 


their inspirations from the same fountain source of Indian 
culture. 


ansportation for six years 


India has a rich cultural heritage. 
can be proud of that.” 


The speech was highly spoken of b 


friend, the Swami, whose opinion I valu 


Any nation in the world 


y many including my 
Ic as he is a scholar on 
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the subject. Dr. Shedlovsky was also present in the meeting. 

The same afternoon I started for Boston. I had a letter of 
introduction to Prof. Fieser of Harvard. I wrote to him, enclos- 
ing that introduction letter, requesting him to inform me whether 
my visit to his laboratory on Monday, June 1, would suit him. 
Thinking that I might not get his letter in time he telephoned 
to me at New York from Harvard. So I knew what a nice man 
I was going to meet. Unfortunately, however, when during his 
last visit to India he came to Calcutta I could not have the 
pleasure of meeting him due to illness. 

On the way, from the train I was simply charmed to see the 
beauty of the sea -side of New London. 

According to the arrangement a gentleman was to meet me 
at the Boston Station. When I went to the place where he was 
to wait for me I found that he was not there. I was looking 
to the right, to the left and in front. Thinking that a foreigner 
was in some difficulty immediately an American lady came to 
me and said, “May I help you?” After thanking I told her 
that some friend was to have come and wait here to receive me 
and take me to the Y.M.C.A. I am trying to find out if he had 
It has been my experience during this tour that such 
al characteristic of American ladies. 
ing with her mother about 


come. 
helpful attitude is the spect 

Next morning countess who was liv 
fourteen miles from the city came to the Y.M.C.A. and took me 
to the Converse Memorial Laboratory where Prof. Fieser works. 
The professor first showed me several photographs which he has 
kept as souvenir of his visit to India. He then gave me the 
names of his co-workers from foreign countries now working 
with him. He showed me round his laboratory. It is an well 
equipped one and the professor is a hardworking person. He 
introduced me to a young Bengali chemist—Shri Bidyut 
Bhattacharyya who was working in his laboratory on Steroids. 
I found him working with the infra-red instrument which costs 
about fourteen thousand dollars. Shri Bhattacharyya is a Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in Jadavpur Engineering NColeeS: near 
Calcutta and was on study leave- I discussed with him about 
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research work in West Bengal. He said that scope and facilities 
were rather limited in West Bengal. 

Prof. Fieser introduced me to Prof. Woodward, a very brilliant 
young American chemist—who synthesised Quinine at the age 
of twenty-seven. He is now thirty-six. He showed mea sample 
of synthetic cortisone prepared according to his method in a 
chemical factory. Among other works he was busy with 
synthesis of strychnine then. He showed me round his labora- 
tory and also the library. I asked his opinion about Indian 
chemists whom he had personally known. He said, “There are 
men of talents among young Indian chemists. Instead of asking 
them to do something practical just let them do what they 
please and give them scope. They will be able to show result.” 
He appeared to me a very simple man. 

I had an introduction letter to Prof. Norbert Wiener, a very 
distinguished Mathematician of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (M.LT.). He was out of station. But I had a great 
desire to see the institute. So I requested Prof. Fieser if he 
could arrange my visit to M.LT. next day which he gladly did. 

Prof. Fieser has a rough exterior, but is a warmhearted person. 
Before I took leave of him he asked me to see the Glass Museum 
of Harvard University which I did. 

That the appearance is often-times deceptive was clear to me 
when we went out and countess asked me whether I received 
proper courtesy from the professor who, in her opinion, appeared 
to be rather rough. She is hundred per cent American and she 
cannot bear the idea ‘of my receiving any discourteous treatment 
in the hands of any American as it would lower the prestige 
of America. Moreover, she considered me like her brother. So 
she was worried. But she became very happy when I told her 
my opinion about the professor. 

It was a remarkable experience to see the Glass Museum. 
Unless I saw with my own eyes I could hardly believe that such 
glass models were possible. They appeared quite natural. A 
butterfly sucking honey in the cornflower js as n 


atural as one 
could conceive. Pollination is also shown rem 


arkably well. 
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These glass models are the works of Leopold and Rudolph 
Blaschka (father and son hailing from Dresden, Germany). 
They worked for nearly half a century to produce them. No- 
where in the world there is such a museum. The work was 
financed by Mrs. Elizabeth C. Ware and her daughter, Miss 
Mary Lee Ware. The entire collection of models is a gift to 
Harvard University from them. “The Ware collection now on 
exhibition contains specimens illustrating one hundred and 
sixty-four families of flowering plants, a selected group of 
eryptogams illustrating complicated life-histories, a group of 
models exhibiting the relation of insects to the transference of 
pollen and a group of rosaceous fruits illustrating the effect of 
fungus diseases.” What a remarkable arrangement for educa- 


tion! My obeisance to the two artist Naturalists—Leopold and 


Rudolph Blaschka. 
We went round the Campus. In the afternoon countess drove 


me to Concord to see the Emerson and Thoreau Museum and 
the battle ground at Concord bridge where first fighting took 
place between the English soldiers and the exponents of 
American independence. 

Thoreau’s writings produced a deep impression on Mahatma 
Gandhi’s mind and Emerson is a well-known literary figure. So 
it was good that I could go and pay my respects to the memory 
of these great men and also to the memory of those who fought 
for independence of America. 

From Concord countess took me to their house for dinner. 
I was pleased to meet her mother—a cultured lady who has a 
broad outlook on life and things. 

Countess again came in the morning of June 2 to take me to 
M.LT. Sri Bidyut Bhattacharyya accompanied us at my 
request. M.LT. is a big institute and is hardly possible to see 
itin one morning. Dr. ‘Ashdown who took us round was a very 
nice person and eager to show us everything thoroughly. The 
institute has a good library, more than that the reading room 
and its arrangement is excellent. It has well equipped labora- 
tories. There are about five thousand students, and the annual 
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expenditure is thirty-two and half million dollars (about 15.4 
crores of rupees). Every student is to pay an annual tuition fee 
of nine hundred dollars and a student’s annual expense is about 
two thousand dollars. There is no possibility of having an insti- 
tution like M.I.T. in India. India must develop in her own way, 
suited to her necessities and genius, consistent with her financial 
capacities. 

In the afternoon Miss Coopeland took me to the Boston fine 
arts museum. It is a place worth seeing. I was pleased to see 
there many things obtained by excavation in Harappa (Punjab). 

On the third morning I reached Buffalo from Boston. John (a 
physicist in the Bell Aircraft Factory) received me there. After 
breakfast at the station he drove me straight to the Niagara 
Falls. It is really one of the wonders of the world. Sister 
Nivedita has compared it with the confluence of two rivers 
Alakananda and Mandakini in the Himalayas at Deva Prayag. 
I had been there too. But with due deference to Sister Nivedita 
I must say that Niagara Falls is much grander, more magnifi- 


cent and beautiful. It has no parallel in the world. What a. 


wonderful creation of nature! After walking through the Parks 
and seeing the falls from different places we went to the ‘Cave of 
the Winds.’ It was a thrilling experience. We had put ona 
peculiar cream coloured dress so that the whole body might not 
be wet. Fine spray of water from the falls was hitting us, some- 
times even with such force as to be rather inconvenient. As I 
was going through this unique experience one line from a song 
by Tagore ‘When the fountain source of life dries up you appear 
in the shape of shower of mercy’ repeatedly came to my mind. 
I felt as if we were getting sprays of God’s mercy. 

But more thrilling was a boat trip on the ‘Maid of the Mist’. 
Magnificence and grandeur of the falls can only 
realised when this trip on the river is taken, 
unique experience of my life. 

Unfortunately I could not go to the Canadian side of the 
Fall due to passport regulation. 
Canadian side, 


be properly 
It was the most 


3 I could, of course, go to the 
but in order to come back I had to take 
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again for U.S.A. The other alternative was a pass from the 
U.S.A. Government. When we went to the checking post near 
the bridge for crossing over to the Canadian side I was told this 
by the officer there. He felt for me but was powerless. I think 
the rule should be changed and bonafide tourists should be 
given passes at the checking post near the bridge. So I had to 
remain satisfied with that I could see of the Canadian side from 
the U.S.A. side and the ‘Maid of the Mist’. 

Two chemist friends of John took us to lunch and arranged 
for our visit to ‘Hooker Chemical Company’. There are many 
chemical factories at Niagara Falls. In this company main 
work is electrolysis of salt. Caustic Soda is produced on a large 
scale. Chlorine produced is also utilised for the manufacture of 
insecticides by chlorinating organic compounds. There are 
one thousand and five hundred workers in the company and the 
minimum wages paid is fifty-two dollars per week of forty hours. 
There -is a well-equipped research laboratory. I was shown 
everything that I wanted to see. 

I went to see the famous hydro-electric plant. Niagara Falls 
has been utilised both by U.S.A. and Canada as the source of 
electricity. 

John took me to the place from where I could see the whirl- 
pool of the Niagara river. Why the Nature produces these 
things no one knows. It is still a mystery. Then I was taken 
to the place where Niagara river has fallen in the Lake Ontario. 
The place is very beautiful. There is a fort. It was built by 
the French in 1725, but was later taken possession of by the 
English and the United States occupied it in 1817. It has been 
well preserved. The view from the fort is superb. A short dis- 
tance off from the fort in the Niagara river there is nice boating 
arrangement. I felt tempted, but there was no time. 

After dinner, John drove me back to Buffalo Station for going 
to Chicago. 

John is a lovable young man, full of spirit to serve and is 
respectful to elders. The whole day from early morning till my 
departure at night he was with me driving the car, looking to 
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my comforts and anxious to show me as much as possible. I 
enjoyed his company no less than seeing the Niagara Falls. 
Such a young man is an asset to any nation. 

In Chicago, I was fortunate to have the loving services of 
another young man equally good and bright—an Indian from 
Maharastra, Shri Gauranga Yodh. He is working for his 
Doctorate in the Nuclear Physics Laboratory of Chicago Univer- 
sity. There are distinguished Nuclear Physicists like Fermi, 
Urey and Anderson in Chicago now. Gauranga showed me the 
Cyclotrone, Synchotrone and the whole laboratory. This 
laboratory appeared to me better equipped than the Cavendish 
Laboratory at Cambridge, England. I saw the organic and the 
Bio-chemistry departments also. - 

Here in Chicago Swami Vivekananda delivered his message of 
Hinduism to the West. I saw the house where the Parliament 
of Religions was held and where Swamiji delivered his historic 
speech. 5 

There is a large Negro population here. I went to the Indiana 
Avenue which is considered a Negro quarter. It was dirty. 
There was stinking bad smell due to decomposition of organic 
matter mixed up with rain water. Still I must say it is incom- 
parably better than the bustee or slums of Calcutta. But as 
I was seeing this quarter one thought came to my mind that 
Christian Missionaries instead of going from America to India 
should first serve these people. 

Gauranga invited a few friends—Americans and Indians—to 
meet me on the 4th evening. It was a very friendly gathering. 
There was informal discussion. The Indians naturally evinced 
very keen interest for the welfare of India. Americans also 
desired friendly relation with India on equal footing. Being 
requested I also spoke for a few minutes. After thanking the 
assembled friends for kindly coming to meet me, I said, “India 
wants to have good and friendly relation with all countries in- 
cluding America. She does not want to ex 


3 pioit any country 
nor likes to be exploited. Now that India has political indepen- 


dence, she must have economic independence. For that she 
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must depend mainly on her own strength. I believe India can 
solve her food problem without American aid—financial or 
otherwise. -According to the Government figures we have only 
ten per cent deficit of foodgrains. If we can simply supply pure 
seed all other factors remaining constant, we shall have increased 
production by more than ten per cent. If we prevent destruc- 
tion of foodstuff by wild animals including monkeys, the saving 
would be considerable. India’s economic salvation lies in 
following the Gandhian way of decentralisation. In America 
the main problem is one of labour saving device whereas in our 
country it is one of more employment.” 

It was a pleasure and an education to see the famous Science 
and Art Museum of Chicago., This is the best museum of the 
kind I have seen uptill now. One can learn a good deal about 
general science, human body, telephone, television, plastics, 
synthetic rubber, etc. There is no entrance fee. Children go 
there in large numbers. Nobody even reprimands them if a 
telephone apparatus is spoilt by them due to careless handling. 
An excellent arrangement for education indeed! 

Chicago is a warm place in summer. At night however it is 
cool. During my stay, both the days there was rain accom- 
panied by thunder reminding me of India. It is situated on the 
Lake Michigan. Near the lake the scenery is enchanting, but 
the beech is not kept as clean as I expected. 

In the afternoon of June 5, I left Chicago for Washington. In 
the train a very peculiar incident happened. An hour or so 
after the train left Chicago, an old American gentleman came 
to me. He began to talk on religion and wanted to convert me 
to Christianity. According to him Jesus was the only Saviour 
and, however good I might be, there would be no salvation for 
me till I embraced Christianity. He belonged to the Menonite 
Sect and gave me some of their literature. He appeared to me 
an absolute fanatic. When he was pressing me I asked him, 
“Do you believe that God is all powerful?” “Yes,” he replied. 
I said, “Then you need not worry about me, if He can take 
care of you, He can very well take care of me also. Be happy 
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by leaving me to His care.” He went away sad and dis- 
appointed. 

At Washington I put up with Sri G. L. Mehta. Dr. Radha- 
krishnan, Vice-President of India, was already there. This gave 
me an opportunity to discuss with him situation in India, vari- 
ous problems confronting the country and the measures taken 
by the Government to tackle them. He gave his views and made 
his remarks without any mental reservation and so did I. He 
has full-hearted support to the foreign policy of Sri Jawaharlal 
Nehru. But at the same time, I am glad to note that he is not 
one of those self-deluded persons who believe that no other 
country in the world could achieve so much as India did within 
the short span of seven years. I bad also the Opportunity to dis- 
cuss the Five Year Plan of the Government of India with 
Sri Mehta who was a member of the Planning Commission. I 
pointed out what I considered to be its defects. We discussed 
situation in America and also Indo-American relation. 

The first thing that I did in Washington was to see the 
Washington Tower, the Lincoln and the Jefferson memorial. „I 
shall be failing in my duty if I do not mention the shock that i 
received at what I saw near the George Washington Tower. 
Ground-nut shells were scattered all over the place. I was not 
prepared for such a sight near the memorial Tower of a great 
man in America. 

I received another shock at night. We were all invited to 
dinner at the house of Sri Raghubir Singh, Consul General. 
Dr. Radhakrishnan was the Chief Guest. Sri M 
self were at the same table along with four others. I was between 
two ladies—one American and an Indian. Both the ladies were 
drinking. Even at the risk of bein 


g called ‘not progressive’, I 
must confess, I was not prepared to see an Indian lady drinking 
like that. But Mrs. Singh impressed me much. She is daughter 


of Late Shri Ajit Chakrabarty, Secretary to Poet Rabindranath 
Tagore. All the time she spoke with me in Bengali. I saw joy 


in her face for being able to speak in the mother tongue. It 
was also a great pleasure to me. 


ehta and my- 
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On Sunday, the 7th, besides seeing museum and art gallery, 
I went to Mount Vernon, the place where George Washington 


used to live. A large number of people go there on Sunday to 
emory of that great man. Tam glad 


pay their respects to the m 
The place has been well kept. I was 


T was also able to do that. 


glad to see beautiful magnolias there. 
At night I was invited to dinner by Mr. Nicholas G. Thacher. 


We knew each other in Calcutta where he was a Consul. He is 
now in Washington D.C. working in the foreign office (Asiatic 
Department). He deals with Indian affairs. He also invited 
Dr. Simons who deals with Pakistan affairs. There was, of 
course, political discussion. Referring to our food problem I 
told these friends that India could solve her food problem with- 
out foreign aid of any kind whatsoever. So I am against taking 
American aid for this purpose, although I am for a very close 
friendly relation with this democratic country. I also told them 
that American aid to France in Indo-China would be interpreted 
as support to colonialism unless there was a categorical declara- 
tion of independence of Indo-China by France. As America 
does not like colonialism she should have no hesitation in advis- 
ing France to do that. We also talked about Indo-Pakistan 
relation. That there should be very friendly relation between 
these two countries was a common ground. Whole discussion 
was very cordial and friendly. I must thank Mrs. Thacher 
specially for her very frank and informal behaviour. 

On Monday, the 8th I went to the Education Depart 
met two experts. They gave me literature on American educa- 
tion and answered all my queries. I think, it will not be out 
of place to mention here the salient features of education in the 
United States. 

Under the Federal system of Government prevailing in the 
United States, education is mainly a state subject. There is 
no national Ministry of Education. Each of the forty-eight 
states has a Department of Education (called by many 
different names). But there is a Federal Office of Educa- 
tion established in 1876 for the purpose of “collecting such 
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statistics and facts as shall show the condition and progress of 
education in the several states and territories and of diffusing 
such information respecting the organisation and management 
of schools and school systems, and methods of teaching, as shall 
aid the people of the United States in the establishment and 
maintenance of efficient school system, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education throughout the country.” 

Since each state has the freedom to shape its educational 
policy, no uniformity in this behalf can be expected in the whole 
country. In spite, however, of differences elementary and 
secondary education have many elements in common. “For 
example, each state has a Chief State School Officer who is gene- 
rally called Commissioner of Education or Superintendent of 
Public Instruction.” In most of the states Chief State School 
Officer is elected by the people, and is the Head and Executive 
Officer of the State Department of Education. Most states have 
State Board of Education to formulate state educational policies. 
As a rule, the formulation of education policies is a co-operative 
function, the State Superintendent reporting on school matters 
and conditions and making recommendations on educational 
policies for consideration and appropriate action by the State 
Board of Education. 

Most states are again sub-divided geographically into local 
units of administration. Public education in the United States 
is to a large extent under Local Self-Government. So there are 
three levels of Government concerned with education :— The 
Federal Government, the State and the Local Administrative 
Units within the states, each making financial contribution. For 
school educaton (primary and secondary) the Federal Govern- 
ment contributes only two per cent, the State Governments forty- 
three per cent, the balance of fifty-five per cent comes from local 
sources. For public higher educa 


tion, however, the Federal 
Government spends more (about eleven per cent), the State 
Governments contribute forty per cent, and the rest forty-nine 


per cent comes from tuition fees and other revenues available to 
the institutions. The Government expenditure per year 
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school education is about six billion dollars, and: for higher 
education two billion dollars, —altogether eight billion dollars 
(Rs. 3800 crores, one dollar=4.75 rupees}. 

School education is free and compulsory. All children within 
certain ages are to attend a public school or a private school which 
is deemed equivalent to the public school. In most of the 
states school attendance is required from age seven to age 
sixteen. The age at which school attendance becomes com- 
pulsory ranges from six to eight years. Thirty-three states 
now require nine years of school attendance. In 1950, there 
were 25.1 million students in schools and 2.5 millions in Univer- 
sities, colleges and higher educational institutions. So one aut 
of every six people attends school in the United States, whereas 
in Britain one out of every seven does it. About ten per cent 
of the school students are in the university ; in Britain the per- 
centage is 1.2. America has the largest number and the highest 
percentage of university students in the world. 

More and more children between the ages of fourteen and 
seventeen are coming into public and private high schools. In 
1900 their number was about half-a-million, and in 1950 the 
number was nearly six millions, that is, more than seventy per 
cent of the children of that age in the whole country. 

Students generally complete their school education or school 
graduation course at the age of seventeen or eighteen, after 
twelve years of study in the school. Three types of school are 
common: (1) Elementary education for six years, then three 
years in junior high school and three years in senior high 
school. This is known as 6-3-3 plan. (2) Elementry educa- 
tion for eight years, and then in high school for four years. 
This is known as 8-4 plan. (3) Elementary education for six 
years and six years in high school without any, division into 
junior and senior. This is known as 6-6 plan. Of the three 
plans, 6-3-3 is the most common and 6-6 is the least. 

In some rural areas all or many of the elementary grades may 
be found in one-room schools with one teacher. In villages 
consolidated and city schools, it is customary to place one grade 
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in a class room with one teacher. The number of children 
placed with one teacher varies greatly. More and more there is 
a tendency to limit the number to twenty-five to thirty children. 

Programmes in the elementary schools have similarity but no 
uniformity. 

Children learn to read, write and calculate. They study 
American and World History, Geography and Elementary 
Science, and they have some opportunity to engage in musical, 
artistic and other creative activities. In their World History, 
however, India has very little or no place. 

Good care is taken of the health of children. Most schools 
provide for periodic physical examinations followed by correc- 
tive measures, the study of health maintenance, physical educa- 
tion activities and daily health inspection. The school cafeteria 
offers a well balanced lunch. 

“Free text books are provided to pupils in most States and 
cities and the trend is moving in this direction.” 

Although: not within the compulsory educational system 
Kindergartens for the education of children below six are very 
popular. At present Kindergarten enrolments are the highest 
in the history of public education. About a million children 
attend public school Kindergartens and half-a-million in 
Kindergartens privately administered. 

There are Nursery schools also for children before Kinder- 
garten (age four to five). But the provision is by no means 
universal. 

Libraries are an integrated part of the elementary and secon- 
dary schools. There are at least twenty-eight thousand centra- 


lised libraries in the schools with about fifty million volumes. 
In the United States vocation 


of the public school system. 
pare for useful employment. 
ture is a nation- 
agriculture. 


al education is an integral part 
Its purpose is to help people pre- 
Vocational education in agricul- 
wide programme of systematic education in 


Along with Moffit I went to see a Vocational School—Machine 
and Metal Trades Schoo] in New York on June 17. Those who 
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have joined after completing their junior high school course 
will have to work for three years. There were about one thou- 
sand and four hundred students then. They were getting 
training in Oxyacetylene and Arc welding, drilling, lathe work, 
drawing, draughtsmanship, etc. Students are very free with 
the teachers. There -are fairly good Chemistry and Physics 
laboratories: In New York there are thirty-two Vocational 
schools with about forty thousand students. Annual expendi- 


ture for these schools is about twelve million dollars (five crores 


seventy lacs of rupees). 
There are schools for delinquent children also. I visited one 


such school—Public School 612 Manhattan in New York on 
June 18 accompanied by Miss, Betty Robinson, a brilliant but 
modest young American girl who had just obtained her 
bachelor’s degree. She has great regard for Ramkrishna and 
Vivekananda. There were three hundred and sixty students and 
seventeen teachers. Teachers almost take motherly care of 
these students. They keep contact with their homes also. Un- 
less I was told I could never- believe that there were thieves, 
mentally defectives and boys having sexual perversities etc. 
among them. The boys have, I believe, improved a lot. Negroes 
constitute a good percentage of these students. Here I was told 
about slum in New York. A very kind and sympathetic teacher 
was telling me that heredity and environment were responsible 
for criminal habits. There is no arrangement for keeping 
records of these boys after they leave the school. Graduation 
ceremony of the school was going to be held soon. That 
day there was a rehearsal. Being requested by the Head- 
mistress— a very good lady, I attended the function. Students 
did quite well. But I noticed one thing—too much of 
Americanism. 

The American people have a variety of other educational 
facilities besides those offered by formal schooling. Thousands 
of libraries, educational and research foundations and museums 
have been built for them. These institutions spend $117,000,000 
a year. Fifty million people visit the museums annually. 
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Public libraries have more than twenty-five million registered 
borrowers who borrow more than five hundred million books 
each year. 

Salaries of teachers vary greatly from State to State. Of the 
forty-eight States, twenty-eight have minimum salary laws. 
Most of these laws require the payment of $1800 to $2400 per 
year to beginner teachers, who hold a bachelor’s degree. Such 
teachers with ten or more years of experience in these States 
usually receive $3200 to $4000 per year. Many of the large 
schools pay considerably higher beginning and maximum salaries 
to persons holding bachelor’s degrees. Those with Master’s 
degrees usually get $200 to $400 more per year. Superintendents 
of large City Schools, and Colleges and University Presidents 
receive from $10,000 to $25,000 per year. Teachers have their 
organisations. The American Federation of Teachers is orga- 
nised as a labour union and is affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labour. In the elementary schools more than 
ninety per cent of the teachers are women. 

Despite enormous expenditure. and country’s efforts to give 
a high quality of schooling to all, there are inequalities of oppor- 
‘tunity among the regions, between urban and rural schools and 
between White and Negro pupils. While the wealthiest cities 
and States spend much more than the average, poorer commu- 
nities can afford far less. 

Educationists and parents are not content with the country’s 
educational achievements. They campaign for best facilities 
for all children. They want higher professional standards 
among teachers, increased salaries to attract and hold good 
teachers ; consolidated schools in rural areas and a host of other 
improvements. 

Higher education begins after twelve years of school educa- 
tion. Universities, colleges and institutions for professional sub- 
jects impart higher education. There are altogether one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-seven recognised institutions for 
higher education in the country. Most of these institutions are 


co-educational accepting both men and women. There are two 
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hundred and twenty-seven that accept men only, and two 
hundred and sixty-six that accept women only. In most of the 
Southern States separate institutions are maintained for White 
and Negro students. 

There are two plans for admitting students for higher educa- 
tion. A majority of the institutions now admit students solely 
on the basis of the record maintained in the secondary school. 
The second plan is to admit students after examination. 

The degrees commonly offered after a four year course of 
undergraduate studies are the Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 
Science. In medicine the first professional degree is the Doctor 
of Medicine which requires three years of medical instruction. 
For the first professional degree in Engineering after completion 
of the school course, four or five years of Engineering study is 
required. 

The first degree beyond Bachelor’s is the Master’s. It usually 
requires completion of one year of additional study beyond the 
Bachelor's. The Doctor of Philosophy is the highest degree. 
It usually requires a minimum of three years of study beyond 
the Bachelor’s, including the completion and publication of a 
substantial research project. 

Institutions of higher education can broadly be divided into 
two categories: (1) Controlled through Governmental agencies, 
and (2) under non-Governmental control. About one-third of 
the institutions belong to the former category and two-third to 
the latter. Many of the latter are related to some religious 
denomination. The privately controlled institutions depend to 
a considerable extent on income from student fees and they 
charge higher rate than that of the publicly controlled institu- 
tions. The privately controlled institutions have, generally, 
some endowment funds. 

The institutions of higher education are for the most part 
completely autonomous. This autonomy necessitated some 
arrangement for control of quality. Accrediting associations 
without Governmental connection have been formed for certi- 
fying lists of institutions that meet announced standards of 
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quality. Many of the States also maintain accredited lists of 
institutions within their own borders. 

The control of an institution for higher education is vested 
in a Board, known as Board of Trustees. In publicly controlled 
institutions the members of the Board are usually appointed by 
the Governor of the State. In a denominational institution the 
Board is appointed by the religious denomination with which 
affiliation is maintained. Members of the Board serve without 
pay. Such membership is looked upon as a mark of distinction 
and is bestowed in recognition of one’s services. The Board of 
Trustees selects the Chief Executive Officer of the institution 
who has the designation of President or Chancellor. A very 
great prestige is attached to this pflice. 

Prosecution of studies in a university involves considerable 
expense to the student. Even in wealthy America large numbers 
of capable youngmen are unable to attend college because they 
lack financial resources of their own and cannot obtain scholar- 
ship or suitable aid. 

English is the medium of instruction in schools and colleges. 
This has been a great unifying factor in a country where men 
and women from different countries of Europe have come and 
settled. 

After this visit to the Education Department I had the pleasure 
to meet some distinguished Americans and Indians at the lunch 
in Shri Mehta’s residence. I was by the side of Mr. Harriman 
at the table. We had political talk. He told me why he 
changed side during the Jast Presidential election. He was a 
Democrat before, but is now a Republican. He is a nice person 
to talk to. Iregret, I had to leave the lunch table with apologies 
rather in a hurry. The Swami had already arrived from New 
York. Mr. and Mrs. Charles T. Neale had come from Gordons- 
ville (Virginia) to take both Swami and myself there. I had the 
good fortune to have the acquaintance of Mrs, Neale at the 
Ramkrishna Vivekananda Center. She is a nice motherly lady 
having great regard for Indian culture. 


On the way near Gordonsville Mr. Neale took us to a farmer’s 
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place. He had seventy-three milch cows, then giving two 
hundred and twenty gallons (one gallon=5 seers) of milk per 
day. Altogether there were one hundred and fifty-two heads 
of animals including calves and two bulls. Artificial insemina- 
tion is also resorted to. There are one hundred acres of grazing 
field for the cattle. In the evening we reached Rocklands, the 
residence of the Neale family. The house is beautifully situated 
and in the midst of exuberant nature. Nowhere have I seen 
such beautiful magnolias—even the Mount Vernon ones were 
not as beautiful. The family living in the midst of such boun- 
teous nature also has broad and loving heart. In course of con- 
versation, Sammy (the son) learnt that in India I was in the habit 
of taking fresh water fish. So, although he had plaster in one 
of his legs, accompanied by his wife he motored to a fresh water 
lake and caught fish for me. I can never forget it. But I was 
sorry to learn even recently that his trouble is not yet over. May 
God restore him to health soon. Once I told Mrs. Neale that 
in the summer Gordonsville was quite hot and almost a tropi- 
cal country. For such a climate Indian dress was more comfort- 
able. One evening Mrs. Neale quietly came to me and told me 
that they would be pleased if I went in Indian dress to the 
dinner table. I did so and they were all glad. 

During our stay in Gordonsville for two days and a half, 1 
saw and learnt many things. I had been to Charlotsville 
(Virginia) University, Monticello, the home of Jefferson, the 
famous Luray Caves, a hatchery, a State experimental farm, a 
rabbit rearing place, a hospital, Mr. Neale’s farm and had been 
to picnic in the blue ridge mountain. In spite of the heavy 
and crowded programme it is the company which kept me 


quite fresh and jolly. 
une 9, morning, we first went to Mr. Neale’s daughter, 
§: & 


Margaret’s house. She works in her own farm, and has her 
poultry. Hens are not generally used for meat. The number 
of male birds produced in hatching far exceeds the number 
required for breeding purposes. So the surplus male birds are 
killed for meat when they are two months old and are kept 
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frozen in refrigerators. It is considered uneconomical to rear 
them for any further period. From there we went to Monti- 
cello, the home of Thomas Jefferson, one of the distinguished 
Presidents of U.S.A. He was a learned, intelligent and broad- 
minded person and an architect too. In his inaugural speech 
Jefferson proclaimed, “Justice to all men, honest friendship 
with all nations, entangling alliances with none.” I saw every- 
thing there including the tomb over his grave with a feeling 
of respect which he rightly deserves. Jefferson may be called 
the Father of the Virginia University. From his home we went 
to Charlotsville (Virginia) University. After having a general 
look round the university I went to see the Chemical Labora- 
tory—a- well-equipped one. Professors had taken v 
interest in showing me round. From the university we pro- 
ceeded to Blue Ridge Mountain at the height of four thousand 
and five hundred feet above the sea level for picnic. Mr. and 
Mrs. Neale, their daughter-in-law, daughter and son-in-law, 
Swami and myself constituted the party. All thanks to Neale 
family which planned it. It shows imagination. A big water 
melon produced in that part of the country was 
and put on the nature’s table for lunch. I enjoyed the picnic 
very much. After the lunch Mr. and Mrs Neale and their 
daughter-in-law had to leave us, and the test of us went to 


Most beautiful 
we in the ated in the Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia, sixty-five miles from Charlots-ville. It was discovered 
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Rich ornamentation bids defiance to work of art. I felt as if I 
was in a dreamland—a garden of fairies. One sees massive, 
beautifully coloured formations in spacious rooms. Many of 
these rooms are as long as five hundred feet with one hundred 
and forty feet ceilings. While seeing it I was comparing this 
artistic creation of nature with two masterly creations of human 
mind and hand—the paintings of Ajanta caves and the rock-cut 
temple of Ellora, and came to the inevitable conclusion that 
Nature is a greater artist than the best one mankind has 
produced. When I first saw the Ajanta Caves and was requested 
to write my opinion in the visitor's book, the following sentence 
came out automatically, “Any one who has the good fortune 
to be born in India must see the Ajanta Caves, else he will have 
to be reborn.” The same feeling came in my mind in the Luray 
Caverns. I was fortunate that I could see it during my visit to 
U.S.A. In many places inside the cave there was direction not 
to touch these stones but I found very few resisting the tempta- 
tion. I congratulate myself that I could,resist the temptation 
which was by no means an easy task. 

Tenth morning, after breakfast Mr. Neale took me round his 
farm. The farm has altogether two thousand and three hundred 
acres of Jand of which one thousand acres is grazing land, one 
thousand acres woodland, and in the remaining three hundred 
acres food crop is grown. In grass land five hundred to six 
hundred pounds of mixed manure is applied per acre. But as 
a result, along with greater production of grass, there is more 
growth of weed and a larger number of insects. This has been 
a problem. But Mr. Neale’s chief work is with beef cattle, more 
so with his experiments on twin production. His cattle is mainly 
beef Angus breed. Most of the time throughout the year the 
herd is kept outside even when it rains and slightly snows. 
Incidence of disease becomes less on account of this. Beef cows 
and bulls are more docile than the ordinary milch cows and 
bulls. 

Mr. Neale has been trying to find out conditions under which 
there will be invariable production of twin. A beef cow does 
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not give sufficient milk after feeding its calf to make it econo- 
mical to milch, but there is enough milk for two calves. So 
he thought if there was twin production always the result would 
be much greater production of meat though not exactly double. 
So he has been carrying on this experiment. He has not yet 
succeeded. As we were walking he told me that this year there 
was so much production of wheat in Gordonsville area that 
dearth of storing accommodation was keenly felt. 

From the farm he took me to a local hatchery where daily 
one hundred thousand eggs were being hatched then. Only 
eggs having a minimum weight of two ounces each were 


hatched. Chickens of a new breed known as New 
breed ( 


being 

Hampshire- 
which gives three hundred eggs annually p 
being sent throughout the length and breadth of the 
plane. This breed is good for dual purpose. 


Japanese was examining the sex of chickens onl 
after they came to life. 


determination by him, 
We next v 


er hen) are 
country by 
A naturalised 
y twelve hours 
I was told that there was no mistaken 


isited a state experimental f: 
experiments were bein: 


wheat, maize, 


arm of forty acres where 
carried on for greater production of 
barley, alfalfa, clover, soyabean, etc. There are 
altogether four workers including the head of the farm. One 
thousand pounds of mixed manure are applied to an acre of 
maize land and the Production is one hundred bushels (1 
bushel= 60 Ibs.) per acre. Farmers come and see the working 
of this farm and utilize the knowledge so gained. There is great 
necessity of such farms in India. 

I also saw a rabbitr 
for eating when they 
that age they w 
times a year, 


y- Young rabbits, I was told, become fit 
are six to eight weeks old, and generally at 
eigh four pounds each. Rabbits breed four 


On an average a female rabbit gives birth to 


sufficient number of young ones to give one hundred 
pounds of meat annually. 


Eleventh Morning, on our wa 
from Gordonsville we went to 
first class hospital the like of w. 
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in India. It is exceptionally neat and clean and the arrange- 
ment is superb. This is in such a small place like Gordonsville, 
having a population of about ten thousand. Most of the 
patients, however, were old people. Really the condition of old 
people is painful in Europe and America. 

At the Orange Railway Station there are two doors—one for 
the Whites and the other for the Negroes. It was painful to 
see this excessively practical demonstration of White superiority 
in a democratic and a Christian country. Mr. and Mrs. Neale 
came to the station to see us off. The parting was painful. 

We came to Washington again only for a few hours on our 
way back to New York. Dr. Nripen Lahiri who has obtained 
Doctorate of M.I.T. in Bio-Chemistry, younger brother of an 
erstwhile co-worker of mine, came to the station to take us to 
his place for lunch. He had also invited Dr. H. L. Dey, ex- 
Chairman of the Tariff Board in India, Mrs. Dey and Dr. Amiya 
Das Gupta, younger brother of a class friend of mine. It was a 
pleasure to meet all these friends in a distant country. They 
all enlightened me about America. } 

The next seven days, that is, till my departure for Holland on 
the nineteenth June, I spent in meeting various people and seeing 
things in New York and near about places. Mrs. Kokatnur, an 
American lady, wife of late Dr. Kokatnur, an Indian chemist 
settled in U.S.A., and more so, Miss Betty Robinson were my 
guides. Excepting for going long distances I advisedly used to 
go in buses, tube railways and by walking, so that I can 
see American life in all its aspects. 

On the sixteenth evening, I spoke on Mahatma Gandhi at the 
request of Swami Pabitrananda in the Ramkrishna Vedanta 
Center. The hall was overfull. What I said may be summa- 
rised as follows: —‘Although Mahatma Gandhi was the greatest 
political leader of India, he was essentially a man of religion. 
He was used to say, “Not even the leaf of a tree falls without 
the will of God.” When I first met him after joining the non- 
co-operation movement in 1921 his advice to me was not on 
politics as it is ordinarily understood, but he advised me to lead 
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the life of the Upanishads. He said, “When I first read the 
‚Upanishads, I found that I was leading the life of the Upani- 
shads, lead that life.” The source of his strength was faith in 
God. He drank deep from the fountain source of Indian 
culture. He wanted to spiritualise politics. Therein lay his 
strength. His weapons of fight for Indian independence were 
truth and non-violence. To say that Communism is Gandhism 
minus non-violence does not stand even a minute’s scrutiny. 
Because nothing remains of Gandhism if non-violence is taken 
away from it. If there is one word which can properly express 
Gandhism it is ‘non-violence’ which means love for all. Love 
precludes exploitation—political, economic or social. He, there- 
fore, fought for independence—political, economic and social. 
He wanted not merely to make India free from foreign domina- 
tion but also to remove all kinds of injustice—economic and 
social. He stood for removal of untouchability which he con- 
sidered as violence—a blot on Hinduism. His message of the 
spinning wheel stood for economic regeneration of the masses. 
In the Congress volunteers’ pledge in 1921 he included faith in 
Hindu-Moslem Unity, removal of untouchability, use of hand- 
Spun and handwoven cloth and knowledge of spinning. But 
the most important thing is that the pledge begins with—‘In 
the name of God I promise”—import of which was not even 
fully realised by good many of us then. We realise it now.’ A 
non-violent man’s strength can only be faith in God. 

His faith in non-violence was so deep that if things did not 
turn up as he desired he ascribed it to his own imperfections 
and not to any inherent weakness of non-violence, 
say, “After all I am an imperfect votary of non-violence,” While 
he was going to Noakhali in East Bengal after Hindu-Moslem 
os ss eal = Ser a Aphorism from Patanjali, 

: ae a person any one coming near 
him forgets enmity.” He wanted to attain that ideal stage. He 
was a true product of Indian culture which had spiritualism as 
its basis. In his non-violence there was no room for cowardice. 
It was non-violence of the brave. In conclusion, I said, “India 


He used to 
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will again come to her own if she follows the Gandhian Way.” 


The speech was well received. Swami Pabitrananda liked it 


very much. 

Shri Sudhir Ghosh also in a very short speech elucidated 
some characteristics of Mahatma Gandhi. I had the pleasure 
to meet Sudhir thrice during my stay in America and discuss 
problems mainly concerning economic improvement of India 
and Indo-American relation in that setting. I have a softness 
for Sudhir because Mahatma Gandhi once told me—“As I trust 
you and Satish Babu, I trust Sudhir.” 

I have already referred to my visit to a vocational school and a 
school for delinquent children. Mrs. Kokatnur arranged my 
visit to Merck’s chemical factory at Rahaway (New Jersey). We 
were only shown the research laboratory but were not allowed 
to see the manufacturing department. If I knew it I would not 
have gone there. 

I also went to see the laboratory of Dr. Pfeifer at Spring Valley 
where researches are being carried on with composting Bacteria. 
The work that is being done there is useful, but it is being kept 
a trade secret. 

Mrs. Kokatnur took me to see some shops. Macy’s shop is 
a miniature town. Whatever one wants he can get there. 
There is escalator for going from one floor to another. I went 
up to the sixth floor. I liked five cent, ten cent shop—where 
previously only goods priced upto ten cents were sold, now; of 
course, costlier articles are also sold. 

I had been to a museum, China town (Chinese quarter of 
the city) and several other areas along with Betty. 

New York is a cleaner town than London—it could, however, 


be cleaner still. The greatest difficulty has been dearth of 
I did not see any bi-cycle 


parking place for automobiles. 
In Britain, I saw 


anywhere in America even in the rural areas. 
many people on bike. U.S.A. has the largest number of auto- 
mobiles, and, in fact, it has about three-fourths of the world’s 
total number. But plenty has its’ disadvantages also. An 
told me, “Automobile has destroyed our family 
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life. My hushand has a car, after coming back from office he 
goes out in his car to see his friends. I go out in mine to see my 
friends. My son goes in his to see his friends, so does my 
daughter. We meet at the dinner table, that also not every, 
day because one or the other has invitation from a friend.” ] 
American standard of living is high. So is wages paid. This 
also has its disadvantages. In New York, there is only one 
postal delivery during the day. Of course, delivery can be 
taken from the post office thrice daily. Wages being fairly 
high it is not possible to give three deliveries without increasing 
the postal rate. i 
During my stay in U.S.A. a news item appeared in the New 
York Times about Bhoodan Movement initiated by Shri 
Vinoba Bhave in India. Many people asked me whether I 
knew him personally and they wanted to know all about him 
and the significance of this movement. What I told them may 
be summed up thus:—“I know him personally. He has a 
frail fragile body. But he is a dynamic personality, an apt 
disciple of Mahatma Gandhi and drinks from the same 
fountain source of Indian culture. Like G 
is also on ‘faith in God’. That is why he is also instinctively 
understood by the unlettered village people in India. 
This movement is the best and non-violent solution of 
the land problem in India. It is full of potentialities, and 
if extended to other fields, may solve manifold problems of India. 
It is not a political movement in the ordinary sense of the term, 
but, in reality, it is a political movement of the first magnitude. 
It may change not merel political 


y the social but also the 

structure of India.” : 
American people as I found them 
But there is a deep-seated anti-comr 
fanatical exponent in Sen, 


andhi his reliance 


are generally peace loving. 
munist feeling. It has its 


l ator McCarthy. I found that a good 
deal of importance was attached to what he said by a section. 


My feeling, however, is that the Senator has not the support of 
the vast bulk of the American people. It will be an evil day 
for America and democracy if he can win the people’s heart. 
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In spite of all material comforts I did not see signs of 
happiness in the face of large number of people in New York. 
Rather signs of worry were writ large on their faces. 
Americans are also realising that real happiness is not in mate- 
rial comforts alone, it is the harmonious blending of the 
material and the spiritual that can bring it. There is just a 
spiritual hankering in America. It may assume gigantic pro- 
portion one day. 

I must frankly say that neither the wealth of America nor 
its grand achievements in the shape of Holland Tunnel, 
Lincoln Tunnel or Highways for automobiles captivated me, 

. but the informal character of the American people drew me 
closer to them. I felt that the heart of America was sound. 

I left New York on June 19 for Holland. 
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Again on board the ship S.S. Veendam. As before I was 
the only Indian passenger. This time, of course, there were 
many Americans. A young lady from Hawaii was the first to 
talk to me. She was impressed by the lectures of a Bengali 
Professor, Dr. Satis Chatterjee on Vedanta. 


The American men and women were very informal. Good ` 


many of them mixed with me as if I was one of them. I had to 
answer many questions of theirs about India. College students 
and young teachers were specially inquisitive. Miss Wesley 
Piersol, student of Harvard University, 
and her uncle, Prof. Larw 
mate with me. Wesley 
simplicity, gentle but di 
our, intelligence, and, 
herself to me. 


her very loving mother 
ill of Ohio University, became inti- 
almost became a daughter to me. Her 
gnified manners, very cultured behavi- 
above all, nobleness of heart endeared 
Her mother appeared to me like a quiet 
cultured religiously minded Bengali lady of olden days. She 
is very fond of her daughter. Probably she did not marry 
again after the death of her husband to look after her only 
daughter. I have no doubt the daughter will prove worthy of 
her affection. Prof, Larwill is a quiet, thoughtful and scholarly 
person, and talks the least. Oftentimes we used to have 


our walks together. Professor Halm and his family also 
became friendly with me. 


At the dinner table I h 
German lady from Hamb 
months’ stay in America, 
in spite of Physical disabilitie 
of seventy-five who used to 
—German Austrian. The Ger 
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only say, ‘Yes or No.’ I asked her how she liked America, she 

said “Amerika ist ein schönesland, aber Heimat ist Heimat” — 

America is a beautiful country but home is home. The old 

man did not drink water at all. Alcoholic drink was his 

favourite. He used to call water “Gänse Wein”—wine of the 

goose—not fit to be drunk by men but by birds. The trip was 
leasant. 

After the ship entered the Channel from the North Sea, the 
scenery of Holland on both banks was picturesque. It remind- 
ed me of certain areas of Barisal district in East Bengal as seen 
from a steamship. Of course, there are no cocoanut trees in 
Holland. 

I reached Rotterdam on June 30 afternoon. There is not 
much sign of destruction by bombing now, still certain areas 
are not yet fully reconstructed. s 

From Rotterdam I motored to the Hague—the residence of 
our Ambassador Shri B. N. Chakravorty. During the motor 
journey clean streets and beautiful roses attracted my attention. 
A large number of men and women were on bi-cycle in the 
streets. Immediately I could feel that it was a country entirely 
different from America and even Britain. I did not, however, 
see beautiful tulips which Sadhona took for me in London from 
Holland in early April, after completion of her comparative 
study tour in that country. Unfortunately for me the tulip 
season was over. 

Immediately after my arrival at Hague I received a letter 
from Calcutta carrying the sad news of the death, while in 
detention, of Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, a political leader. 
By tradition I feel a kind of repugnance against the ruling 
authorities when I hear the death news of anybody in detention, 
much more so when a leading man is concerned. Could not 
Dr. Mookerjee be set free when he became seriously ill and 
could not his relatives be informed and asked to come with 
their own doctor to attend on him?—This was my very first 
thought. : j 

My programme till the morning of 
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Shri Chakravorty. Of course, I indicated to him long before 
what I would like to see. The schools were closed, and educa- 
tionist like Dr. Bender was also away. I could, however, see 
Delft Technical High School and the Kamerling Onnes Labora- 
tory at Leyden. I had been to the Education Ministry and had 
discussion about the educational system of Holland. Sadhona 
had greater advantage than myself in this respect. She had 
visited some schools, universities and had opportunities of 
discussion with Dutch educationists also. Her 
has, therefore, been 
education. 

On July 1 morning, the first thing that I saw w. 
Mauritshuis. “For sheer beauty of setting for 
there are few buildings in the world th 
Mauritshuis.” Here one can see 
Beautiful paintings of Rembrandt, Van Dyke and Rubens are 
there. Innate sense of beauty of the Dutch mind has found its 
natural expression in these pictures. Masterpieces of some of 
the master artists of Holland made a deep impression on my 


mind. From there I went to see Panorama Mesdag—a beauti- 
ful painting by Mesdag. So natural! 


things. I shall not attempt to describ 

Tn the afternoon, not far from Hagu 
of Mr. Woerden. It has twenty-five He 
of which ten Hectares form the grass land. There are eighteen 
milch cows in the farm, giving three hundred and fifty litres 
(about ten maunds) of milk per day then. 
nation is restored to for bree 


contribution 
greater in the portion dealing with Dutch 


as Museum 
an art gallery 
at can rival the 
paintings hung without glass. 


As if I was seeing actual 
e the indescribable. 

e, I went to see, the farm 
Ctares (sixty acres) of land, 


fifteen thousand) annually. So 
Gulden per acre. 


the Agriculture Department who 
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showed me round took a photograph of Mr. Woerden and 
myself along with some of the milch cows. After seeing the 
farm when we came back Mrs. Woerden requested us to take 
tea. During tea time I could see the artistic taste of a Dutch 
peasant family. After tea Mrs. Woerden wanted to have a 
photograph with me. She put her arm under my arm, and, 
when Mr. Koppel was getting ready to take the photograph, a 
young daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Woerden came running, and 
even without saying anything like a simple child, also put her 
arm as her mother did. Such a thing is probably normal in 
Holland and other parts of Europe but in India it is inconceiv- 
able. Mr. Woerden showed me with pride the medals that 
another daughter of his received for good horse-riding. 

Next morning Mr. Koppel took me to the flower market at 
Aalsmeer. Both sides of the road on the way were beautifully 
green. In the market there were so many kinds of beautiful 
flowers. Auctioning is done very scientifically. Flowers go 
outside the country also even by air. But in the market 
I saw pieces of packing paper scattered all over. This 
seemed to be out of tune with the surrounding beauty. When 
I drew Mr. Koppel’s attention to this he very quickly 
realised it. 

From the flower market we went to see a farm at Harlemmer 
Meer belonging to Mr. Kistenmaker. He takes interest in 
public work and seems to be a man of influence. His farm has 
fifty Hectares of land. Wheat, barley, sugar beet, potato and 
peas are cultivated. For family consumption other vegetables 


are also produced. Chickens and lambs are reared to meet 
e only four cows. When first work was 
the land was not fertile, but 
lly twenty thousand kilos 
of nitrate (calctum ammo- 
os of potash, worth seven 
Mr. Kistenmaker makes 


family need. There ar 
started in 1852 after reclamation, 
it is now a very good land. Annua 
of phosphate and the same quantity 
nium nitrate) and fifteen thousand kil 
thousand Gulden, are used as manure. 


a profit of fifteen to twenty thousand Gulden annually. 


In areas adjoining Aalsmeer, I saw many hot houses for 
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Production of flowers. These hot houses exist in many places 
all over Holland for the production of flowers and vegetables. 

In the evening I went to the well-known Scheviningen sea 
beach on the North Sea. There are beautiful hotels to cater 
for the needs of people going there. But we have no doubt 
that sea beach at Puri and Madras in India is much better, 
and in grandeur Puri far surpasses Scheviningen. When I go 
to Puri I cannot resist the temptation of 
here I did not feel that urge at all. 


On July 3 morning, I visited the famous Kamerling Onnes 
Laboratory at Leyden. This laboratory is famous for work on 
low temperature and Magnetism. In this laboratory Kamerling 
Onnes first liquefied helium and there’ were three great scien- 
tists at one time, K. Onnes, Zeeman and Lorentz. 
apparatus with which helium was first liquefied. The 
now used is an improved one. 
producing liquid air at the r: 


sea-bath any day, but 


I saw the 
apparatus 
There are two apparatuses for 


ate of thirty litres each per hour. 
This laboratory supplies liquid air to other laboratories at the 
rate of sixty cents (twelve annas) per litre. Liquid helium and 
hydrogen are also supplied. 


The Director gets a salary of thirteen thousand Gulden (Rs. 
16,250) annually. 


In the afternoon I had the pleasure to see the Technical High 
School (Technische Hoge School), Delft. This schoo] has the 
University status, pletion of the school 
The course is for five 
© seven years to com- 
sand students on the 


Students join it on com 
course. They are admitted by selection. 

years, but generally the students take six t 
plete it. There are altogether five thou 
roll. I saw the Chemical 
which has 


salary is thirteen thousand Gulden annu. 


forks are being done in t 
(1) Experiments on a semi-commerci 
method of extraction of 
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sulphurdioxide more widespread and effective, (2) conversion 
of high boiling kerosene into low boiling gasolene. 

Next morning I went to the Education Ministry. Dr. Van 
Linden gave me all information about education in Holland. 
It would be appropriate to write here briefly all about education 
in Holland. 

In Holland, education is compulsory for eight years but is 
not free. The age from which compulsion begins is seven. 
But oftentimes the students join the school earlier at six or 
six and a half. They are not compelled to continue till fifteen. 
Eight years’ course is compulsory. It is also not compulsory to 
attend a school, education may be taken at home. In reality, 
however, not more than one hundred students avail of it. 
Excepting in Roman Catholic Schools, school education is co- 
educational. There are public schools as well as the Denomi- 
national ones. The Denominational schools are free. In 
blic schools fee is charged on the basis of the income of 


pu 
There are nursery and infant schools for children of 


parents. 


the age of three to six. 
Out of a population of ten millions altogether there are a 


e over two million students in school. So, one out of every five 
e in the country is in school, whereas in Britain only one 
nd in America one in six, attend school. Holland has 
thus greater percentage of school children than that of Britain 


or America. This in spite of the fact that education is not 


free in Holland. It shows great love for education among the 


Dutch people. It is also evident from the number of children 
attending the nursery and infant schools. About two-thirds of 
the children of that age in question attend such schools. The 
percentage is higher in some big towns and is about eighty 
The schools were attended by about three hundred 
ents in 1950 of which two hund- 
free schools. 


littl 
peopl 


in seven, a 


per cent. 
and fifteen thousand such stud 
red and sixty-seven thousand students were in 
There is no law governing this education. 

All the members of the teaching staff in nursery and infant 


schools are of the female sex. 
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Compulsory education begins with what may be called 
‘elementary education’. The elementary schools comprise six, 
seven or eight years of study. The pupils are taught reading, 
writing and arithmetic ; they learn the Dutch language, Dutch 
history, geography, natura] history, singing, drawing, gymnas- 
tics and needle work. These subjects are compulsory. 

There are three types of elementary schools : — 
schools, (2) continued elementar 
elementary schools. 
two years of stud 
elementary school. 
the elementary scho 


(1) Elementary 
y schools and (3) advanced 

The continued elementary schools have 
y after the sixth class of the ordinary 
This type of school is often combined with 
ol and is meant for children who will not 
go in for secondary education and have not completed the 
compulsory education period of eight years. 

The duration of the studies in the advanced 
schools is three or four years after the sixth class of the ordinary 
elementary schools. The curriculum includes at least three of 
the following subjects : — 

French, German, English, Mathematics 
training. 

A large number of these students appear in 
nation held under Government supervision, 

The elementary schools whic 
the State or of the munici 
When the schools are unde: 
institutions they are called 


We cannot but mention here one remarkable feature of 
Dutch educational system which has promoted the growth of 
‘Free Schools’. Public and free schools have equal right in 
regard to public funds. The same sum per pupil is paid to the 
management of a free school as is done in the case of a public 
school. This system has been introduced with the approval of 
all political parties. Of course, it goes without saying that this 


financial assistance is only granted subject to certain guarantees 
as to the quality of the education provided, 


too, the pedagogic liberty of free schools re 


elementary 


and Commercial 
a private exami- 


h are under the jurisdiction of 
palities are called ‘Public Schools’. 
r the jurisdiction of associations or 
‘Free Schools.’ 


But in this respect 
mains unimpaired. 
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There were 1,243,668 pupils in the elementary schools in 1950-51 
of which seventy-three per cent were in free schools. 

The object of elementary education as provided by the law 
in. 1920 is that “practical and useful subjects will be taught with 
a view to developing the intellectual faculties of the children, 
of assuring their physical training and of teaching them all 
the Christian and social virtues.” The teaching of religion is 
not done by teachers but is left to the clergy. For religious 
instruction the class rooms are placed at the disposal of clergy- 
men free of charge during the ordinary school hours. The 
majority of the free schools have a religious character and only 
forty-three per cent of the members of the teaching staff are 
women. To be eligible for an appointment as a teacher 
an applicant must be in possession of a teacher’s and good. con- 
duct certificate. So every teacher is trained. Appointment to 
Head-teachership is only open to those who have Head-teacher’s 
certificate. 

For equal work and equal qualification male and female 
teachers have same salaries. 

There are also special schools for physically and mentally 
defective children. An open air school now run by the muni- 
cipality of the Hague was visited by Sadhona. It is meant for 
children who owing to lung, ailments are unable to attend an 
ordinary school. They are admitted when the Municipal 
Medical Officer recommends that they have reached the con- 
valescent stage. It is in an ideal surroundings, amid dunes and 
near the sea, with extensive and well-wooded grounds. 

One hundred and six children come here every morning by 
bus or by special train from all parts of the town. A wholesome 
breakfast chiefly of porridge, bread and butter is ready for 
them. Hygiene is a practical subject and each child is provided 
with a tooth brush and a clean towel, and the children are made 
to use them. There are plenty of opportunities for playing. 
The lessons which are chiefly on three r’s are given in the open 
air except on rainy days when they have to go into the class 
rooms. A very well equipped gymnasium is one of the many 
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attractions, At 12-10, a hot dinner is brought from the town 
in a truck. After lunch each child fetches his own pillow and 
blanket and makes himself comfortable on a cot, At 2-20, they 
get up and engage themselves in gymnastics, needlework and 
gardening, etc. No visitor can miss mourne the botanical 
garden, a beautifully illuminated acquarium and the bee colony. 
Lessons on religion are considered as important as anything 
else. At 3-30, they have the final meal.” 

The excellent arrangement of this school shows ‘how the 
Dutch people feel for their children. 

After finishing the course of studies in the elementary school 
certain number of students from the sixth or the seventh class 
proceed to the secondary schoo]. There are several types of 
secondary school:—(1) Gymnasium, (2) Hoge Burger School 
(H.B.S.)—Citizen’s High School, (3) Lyceum, etc. The course 
is for five or six years. I do not propose to go into the details 
of the varied types of secondary education, but one cannot but 
be amazed at the number of languages that a student in the 
Gymnasium has got to learn. Besides Dutch, he is to learn 
Greek, Latin, French, German and English. The education is 
too academic and the students’ brain is over-loaded. ` 

There are about one hundred thousand pupils in the second- 
ary education course. The equality of ‘Public’ and ‘Free’ 


education in regard to public funds does not hold 


good for the 
secondary education, but the 


authorities make large contribu- 
tion towards the expenses. Only twenty-one per cent of the 


teaching staff are females. In the elementary schools all tea- 
chers are trained, but such is not the case in secondary 
education. 

Students go to the universities after co 
education, that means after twelve 
in America. 

Holland has six universities of which three 
and Groningen) are State universities, 
university standard of which the Sı 
Delft and the, School of Agriculture 


mpleting secondary 
years of šchool education as 
(Leyden, Utrecht 
There are four schools of 
chool of Engineering at 
at Wageningen are State 
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institutions. These institutions are equivalent to universities 
but differ from them by the fact that the tuition is limited to 
a certain group of subjects forming one entity. There were 
altogether twenty-eight thousand pupils in all these universities 
and institutions in 1950-51, of them only twenty-one per cent 
were women. But women studying at the Schools of Engineer- 
ing, Agriculture and Economics constitute only 2.2% of the 
total number. Generally the following faculties are to be 
found in a university :— 

The faculties of Theology, of Law, of Literature and Philo- 

sophy, of Medicine, of the Exact and Natural Sciences. 

The authorities furnish sixty-five per cent of the running 
expenses of the universities if they have three faculties, and 
eighty per cent if there is, in addition, a faculty of Medicine or 
of Mathematics and Physics ; if the university has both of these 
faculties the percentage may be increased to eighty-five. 

In all the faculties at least two examinations must be passed 
the first confers the title of “Candidate”, and the second that 
of “Doctorandus.” Generally it requires six years for this. The 
degree of ‘Doctor’ is awarded after the student has passed the 
examination for ‘Doctorandus’ and has defended a thesis. 

Residential colleges for internal students are unknown in 
Holland. ; 

Only ten per cent of the university students receive scholar- 
ships as against seventy-two per cent in Great Britain. So vast 
bulk of such students comes from the wealthy class. 

The universities are administered by a Board of five to seven 
curators, usually persons occupying a high social position, and 
a secretary. In the case of the State universities they are ap- 
pointed by the Queen. The State institutions are largely, depen- 
dent on the Minister for Education, Arts and Science who is in 
charge of education in the country- The professors of the State 
institutions are appointed by the Queen on the advice of the 
faculty.. The professors as a whole constitute the Academic 
‘Council. The annual salary of the professors is from ten 
thousand eight hundred to thirteen thousand Gulden. 
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The State educational expenditure is now about five hundred 
million Gulden annually. 

The Minister for Education, Arts and Science has no jurisdic- 
tion over agricultural education which is the concern of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. 

About twenty per cent of the working population in this 
country are in agriculture, so agricultural education is an 
important affair. The importance is shown by the fact of 
having an agricultural university at Wageningen with about one 
thousand students. Training of students here takes five to six 
years. The graduates are awarded the title of ‘Landbouwkun- 
dig ingenieur’ (agronomist). 

There were two hundred and twenty-seven elementary 
cultural and horticultural schools throughout the country 
sixteen thousand five hundred and fifty-six pupils in 1950. 

On the sth morning, Dr. Radhakrishnan arrived at Hague. 
Here also I had the pleasure of having a short talk with him. 
After lunch I left for Bloemendaal. I was the guest of a Dutch 
gentleman, Mr. Harry Boissevain, who was in charge of my pro- 
gramme till the afternoon of the 8th. The word ‘Bloemendaal’ 
means ‘flower valley’. It is an apt name for the place. 
Mr. Boissevain is also a worthy inhabitant of that beautiful 
place. I am thankful to Prof. Benoy Banerji for introducing 
me to him, as this enabled me to come in close contact with a 
cultured Dutch family. Mrs. Boissevain with her physical dis- 


abilities did even overstrain herself. It embarrassed me not 
a little. My compliments to her. j 


After I had been to the West it w 


that I saw a beautiful sunset from the 
Mr. Boissevain had inv 


agri- 
with 


as here for the first time 


premises of a local hotel. 
ited two friends for tea and 
that I could discuss with them all asp 


After dinner we went out for a walk. 
to walk in the midst of picturesque be: 
which both nature and human hands have played their part. 

Next morning Mr. Boissevain drove m i 
capital of Friesland, a distance of 


dinner so 
ects of Dutch education. 


It was really a pleasure 
auty in the creation of 


about one hundred miles from 
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Bloemendaal. On the way we first crossed the ‘Noordzeekanal', 
passed through Alkamar, a place famous for cheese, and then 
crossed the newly constructed Zuyder Zee dyke. We stopped 
to see the dyke. It is a wonderful feat of Engineering. The 
construction of this dyke has resulted in the reclamation 
of three hundred thousand acres of land from the sea. The 
portion of the sea now on the right side of the dyke while going 
is called ‘Ijselmeer’. It is a fresh water lake now, and fresh water 
fish grows in it. 

When we entered Leeuwarden it was full of beautiful roses. 
We went to see the Friesian Museum. It shows the artistic 
taste of the Friesians. One beautiful] sentence in the museum 
attracted me much. It has given expression to the Dutch out- 
look on life in one sentence—‘God has created food for a bird, 
but it has to fly for it.” 

The ladies of Friesland in olden days used to put on very 
colourful ornamental dresses now only kept in museum. 

Friesland has a language of its own—Friesian. There is an 
agitation in the Province to make Friesian medium of instruc- 
tion, Upto a certain stage in the elementary school it is 


already so. 

On our way back while coming through the suburbs of 
Amsterdam Mr. Boissevain pointed out to me a series of houses 
where middle class families lived and whose monthly rent 
varied between thirty to sixty Gulden. I wanted to see a house, 
if possible, and requested him to stop. He stopped and went 
to the house of an unknown gentleman who gladly permitted 
me to see the house. In the ground and the first floor the house 
had altogether three bed rooms, two drawing rooms, two toilets, 
one bath room, one kitchen, a store room, with a small flower 
garden and a small hut for keeping three bicycles at the back 
of the house. The monthly rent was sixty Gulden. Gas and 
electricity charge came upto twenty Gulden per month. Such 
a house cannot be had even for Rupees two hundred and fifty 
(two hundred Gulden) per month in Calcutta. 

The trip was really very pleasant and instructive. The green 
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all round, the beautiful roses and the nice black and white cows 
grazing on the grass land are never to be forgotten. 

On the seventh morning, I went to see the Industrial Appren- 
tice Training School attached to the Ijmuiden Steel Works. The 
training, the duration of which is two to three years, is for crea- 
tion of Electricians and Operators. Every year fifty students 
come out after finishing their course and are employed in the 
Steel works. During the training period they work for forty- 
eight hours a week including attendance of theoretical lectures 
and games. They are paid at the rate of thirty to fifty cents 
per hour. 

Holland has very little or no iron ore which is brought from 
Norway and Sweden for the manufacture of steel. 

From Ijmuiden I was taken to the Frans Hals Museum at 
Harlem. There are different kinds of paintings—highly spoken 
of for being realistic. Not being familiar with Dutch life I 
could not fully appreciate the beauty of these paintings. 

In the afternoon we started for Hook Van Holland. We 
went through the bulb district where bulb and flowers worth 
one hundred million Gulden are produced annually. Sadhona 
came from London after successfully completing her course and 
joined me. She was also taken in as guest by Mr. Boissevain. 

Next morning he took us to Amsterdam. We went on 


a round trip by boat. It is a good arrangement for seeing the 


city. After that we went to the famous Rijks Museum. It 
shows what an artistic people the Dutch are. Their love of 
flowers, natural landscape, seascape, etc 
these creative geniuses. 
side by side with 
the world. 


„ have produced 
Pictures of Rembrandt can be put 
the creation of any master artist of 


The beautiful sunshine tempted us to go out for a 
after lunch. Boys were fishing. Sey 
Then time came for leay 


short walk 


eral photos were taken. 
i i ing Bloemendaal. At the request of 
Mr. Boissevain, Sadhona sang a Tagore’s song and the Indian 


National Anthem with the piano. It may be mentioned here 
that on a previous occasion her song was recorded for broadcast 
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by the Radio Netherlands. Mr. Boissevain sang the Dutch 
National Anthem. These pleasant functions over, he drove us 


` to the Hague. 


Mr. Boissevain is a very broadminded man believing in the 
oneness of human nature. Only such people can bridge the 
gulf between the East and the West. I am fortunate that 
I could come in contact with him. I do not know how to 
express my sense of gratitude to him for all that he did for us. 

Thus ended my pleasant eight-day visit to Holland. It is 
a picturesque country and the people are worshippers of beauty. 
Flowers, bi-cycles and windmills are the prominent things 
there. Nowhere in the world have I seen so much flowers. 
There is not a single house, even a boat house without flowers. 
In a population of ten millions there are over three million 
bi-cycles. Number of windmills is going down now. 

It is the most densely populated country in Europe having 
three hundred and nineteen people per square kilometer (eight 
hundred and twenty-five per square mile). But the population 
is not evenly distributed. In certain area the population is even 
over two thousand per square mile. Due to the ever increasing 
agricultural population and the shortage of farming land indus- 
trialisation and emigration as much as possible are being 
fostered. One lakh twenty-three thousand five hundred and 
eleven people migrated in 1951-52. The largest number (little 
less than forty-one thousand) went to Canada. There are 
numerous small agricultural holdings in the country. The 


farming is intensive. It is not as much mechanised as that of 


America, even of Britain. 
The country is not self-sufficient in cereals but exports 


potatoes, vegetables, fruits, livestock products like butter, cheese, 
eggs, beacon, etc., whose value is more than that of the cereals 
imported. Within the last one hundred years the production 
of potatoes per acre has been trebled, and that of wheat has 
been more than doubled. The average annual yield of milk 
per cow is three thousand seven hundred and fifty kilograms. 
On account of people having sufficient quantity of vegetables, 
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fruit, milk and milk products, eggs, etc., their health is good. 
They have the highest longevity in the world (sixty-eight years 
average). The country, however, is not highly developed 
industrially. There is no factory for manufacture of motor 
cars, there is only an assembling factory. 

It is a country which one cannot but love. 

We left Holland on the gth July morning for West Germany. 

Srimati Chakravorty, wife of our ambass 
make my stay in Hague comfortable. 
to both Shri and Srimati Chakravorty. 


ador, did her best to 
My heartfelt thanks go 
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We had a mixed feeling as the train left Hague. We were 
a bit weighed down with fear and anxiety. Mixed with it was 
also an adventurous feeling of having novel experiences in life. 
We were told all kinds of things about the Germans both in 
Britain and Holland. Sadhona was even discouraged by some 
of her English friends. Moreover, there was the language diffi- 
culty. I know a little German, but from our experiences in 
Britain we thought that it would be of no use specially in 
Railway train. We both claim to know English. We have read 
under English professors. Still we could hardly understand 
what the Railway Staff shouted in Britain. We thought that 
neither the German staff would understand us nor we would 
understand them, so anything might happen. Just before the 
train crossed the border of Holland two tall handsome, well-built 
German Customs Officers in green uniform came to us. They 
spoke English quite well and fluently too. They were excep- 
tionally polite. After finishing their work they said with a 
smiling face—“Gute Reise” —wish you a good journey. All our 
fears melted away like ice in the summer sea. We felt, we were 
welcome in Germany. Nowhere in the world I have met 
with Customs Officers like the Germans. 

During the last great war Germany and Holland fought with 
each other still the passengers do not go through even half the 
trouble while crossing the border as passengers between Kast 
and West Bengal do. This in spite of the fact that Bengal 
was divided with the consent of the present ruling parties on 
both sides. 

More we entered into Germany more we saw war devastation ; 
more we saw the working of cruel hands of men, more we rea- 
lised what war meant. I almost felt like shouting—Cruelty 
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thy name is man!’ We got down at Köln and motored to the 
residence of our Ambassador, Shri Subimal Dutt, who arranged 
our programme in West Germany in accordance with our 
wishes. Immediately after lunch we went to see the town. 
The first thing that we saw was the famous Köln Cathedral on 
the Rhine. It has been considerably damaged by bombing. 
Through many vicissitudes this Cathedral was built over a 
period of six hundred years. One can have a very good view 
of the Rhine and the town from the top of the Cathedral. 

On July 10 morning, we went to the University of Bonn 
accompanied by a German young man. First, we met 
Dr. Werner Richter—Rector of the University. He is a learned 
man. After Herr Hitler came to power he left Germany and 
was in America for twelve years. He speaks English well. He 
said that German educational system was criticised as being 
guilty of over-specialisation. Attempt at improvement is being 
made in the light of that criticism. 
influence of the English, the French a 
German education. 
the university now. 


He also spoke about the 
nd the Americans on the 
There are about seven thousand students in 
It was heavily damaged by bombing. For 
reconstruction already fifty milllion marks have been spent 
proposed to spend another fifty million within the nex 
years. Out of the seven thousand students only five hundred 
live in hostel. In Germany there was never 
university like Oxford, Cambridge or Cornell. 
used to live either in private houses or in their own house. 

Then Dr. Hass showed us round. Dr. Sigfried Behn, 
Professor of Psychology, impressed us much. 
learned man, well versed in his subject. 
years he is as simple as a child. He showed his ways of study- 
ing child psychology. We also saw the Art Department. 
Pictures—the productions of modern German art, showed clear 
signs of German genius. 

Visit to the university being over, the young man took us to 
a nearby restaurant for lunch. 


We must- apologise to this 
young man for not being able to mention his name. 


it is 
t few 


a residential 
Students always 


He is a very 
Though grey with 


Unfortu- 
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nately we have lost the note book in which his name and address 
was written. He was simple, helpful, well-behaved and respect- 
ful to elders. We had a cheap but good lunch. Hot soup, fish, 
smashed potato, salad, molten hot butter and sweet pudding 
—all for two marks only. This was our first meal in a restau- 
rant in West Germany. The restaurant was neat and clean. 
After lunch he took us to an Association which deals with 
nts with different countries. We got 


the exchange of stude 
As in America 


information about German education here. 
education in West Germany is not a federal subject but a state 


subject. There were altogether seven million school students 


in 1950-51. Education is free and compulsory from the age of 
six to fourteen. There were 1.76 million students in professional 
schools, and one hundred and twenty thousand in the univer- 
sities. After fourteen, students go to the Gymnasium. There 
they learn three languages besides German, — English, French 
and a classical language. There is no discrimination between 
the salary of a male and a female teacher. 

Next morning we went on a boat trip on the Rhine. No- 
body accompanied us. Passengers on board the ‘Rhineland’ 
fraternised with us in all possible ways. Some young men at 
first brought one young man to explain to us things in English. 
His knowledge of English being rather poor they again brought 
a young girl who could’ explain well in English. 

In spite of signs of destruction, scenery on both banks of the 
Rhine was superb. Beautiful grape gardens and well prunned 
Linden trees looking like umbrellas were really nice to see. We 
saw the ‘Sieben Gebirge’-—Seven Mountains’ round about 
which many fairy tales have developed. The Rhine is not as 
wide as the river Hooghly near Calcutta, but its current is 
stronger. It is any day more beautiful than Thames or Clyde. 
We got down at Koblenz. Our steamer arrived late. So the 
steamer by which we were to return had already left. This was 
a blessing in disguise. We got an opportunity to see Koblenz. 
It is at the confluence of the Rhine and the Mosel and in the 
French zone. We walked through the streets of the much des- 
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troyed town. Even eight years after the termination of the war 
there were so many destroyed and damaged buildings not yet 
reconstructed or repaired. What an orgy of destruction! 
Germans—men and women whom we met were very helpful. 
Boys and girls were playing and merry-making even in the 
midst of ruins. When we wanted to know if there was a Café 
near about they took us to a small restaurant. They were 
eager to know who we were. When they learnt that we were 
Indians their eagerness grew all the more. I somehow 
managed with my broken German which was called elsewhere 
by a German friend ‘Schul Deutsch’—School German, People 
in the Café also did not know English at all. But they were 
very helpful and we felt we were welcome. We were a bit 
frightened when in a lonely street a semi-drunken Algerian 
soldier accosted us saying, “Are you Africans? Come with me. 
We are brothers and sisters.” I said, “Please excuse us. We 
are Indians. We have got to go back to Köln.” 

Just at the confluence of the Rhine 
building called ‘Deutsche Ecke’—G 
memory of Kaiser Wilhelm I. 
round from the top of it. 
isa big old castle. 
on the bank of the 
but neither there x 

On our return jo 
area famous for 


and the Mosel there is a 
erman corner built in 
We could see the scenery all 
On the other side of the Rhine there 
Some young people were camping in tents 
Mosel and were swimming, I felt tempted, 
vas time nor the swimming costume. 

urney it was brought home to us that it is 


the Rhein and the Mosel w 
Saturday evening. Men and wom 


in arm they were dancing and sing 
the bounds of decency and decoru 
Köln at about ten at night, we took some food on the bo 
ing that there might not be any dinner for usat th 
I wanted drinking water they were 


water. They said, “Take Rhein wein, or mineral water or else 
you drink milk.’ They do not understand that water cannot 
be replaced by any of these. 


This trip convinced us th 


an 
ein. It was 
en were drinking, with arm 
ing, but they did not exceed 


m. As we were to arrive at 


at think- 
at hour. When 
surprised. They had no 


at the Germans are a social people. 
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Shri and Shrimati Dutt were naturally anxious for us as we 
did not return at the scheduled time. When we came back we 
found that they had not taken their meals but were waiting 
for us. Srimati Dutt gave us hot rice and Bengali food. The 
Bengali women like herself are same whether they are in 
Calcutta or London or Washington or Köln—Marienburg. It 
is they who will keep the banner of Bengal aloft. 

On the 12th, we left for Berlin. During these three day’s stay 

with Shri Dutt I came to know for the first time that he had 
plenty of humour in him, and he was fond of Kirton, a kind of 
devotional music peculiar to Bengal. He told us that in West 
Germany on account of tax, tea and coffee were much dearer 
than milk and that good curds (Jugurth) which I am very fond 
of, was available throughout the country. We also learnt from 
him that West Germany received American aid to the extent of 
three billion dollars (1425 crores of rupees). We enjoyed our 
stay. 
We came from Köln to Berlin by air, not out of choice, but 
because we had to. Srimati Menon, wife of India’s representa- 
tive at Berlin, came to take us from the aerodrome. From there 
to ‘Am Rupenhorn’, the residence of Shri Menon, we saw scenes 
of destruction undreamt of in our country. We can imagine 
what was the condition at the time of the German surrender 
in 1945. The Germans must have fought upto the last. 

Immediately after tea Mrs. Menon took us to see the stadium 
and other places in Berlin. Again after dinner we all including 
Shri Menon went out. We walked through Kurfurstendam, an 
important street and some other streets. Shops were full of 
goods, beautifully displayed and well lighted. Streets also were 
well-lighted. In spite of many damaged buildings still stand- 
ing Berlin was cleaner than London and even New York. 

On the 13th morning, we went to see East Berlin, the Russian 
Zone of Berlin. On our way in Berlin Dahlem we saw from 
outside the famous ‘Technische Hochschule’-—the front portion 
of which was still full of debris. Of course, some work has been 
started by repairing the less damaged portions of the institute. 
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We have not been able to see with our own eyes the extent 
of damage caused to Russia by the Germans, but the sight we 
saw in East Berlin brought home to us the cruelty which man 
is capable of. As soon as we entered East Berlin, we noticed 
plethora of propaganda with posters. But people’s dress and 
face showed signs of poverty. The shops were not so full of 
goods as in West Berlin. We saw people standing in queues 
before food-shops, a sight which we did not see anywhere in 
West Germany. There was a kind of sullenness in the face of 
the people. The damage to, and destruction of buildings also 
were greater on this side. Even now it presents the appearance 
of a burnt city. 

But there are two things for which legitimate pride can be 
taken:—(1) The newly constructed buildings of ‘Stalin Allee’ 
(Avenue) and (2) the Park called Treptow. 

The buildings look quite gorgeous and impressive from out- 
side. We are not ina position to say anything about arrange- 
ments inside as we did not go in. As one enters the ‘Allee’ 
he sees a statue of Stalin sent as a gift by him. 

Treptow is a well laid out big garden with large number of 
trees of different varieties, but we did not see any flower. After 
entering the garden the first thing that drew our attention was 
the statue of Russian mother with one hand on her breast 
which symbolises her pangs of agony. 
built in memory of Russian and Germa 
to have taken part in the liberation of B 
the top of the tomb there is a big statu 
him as the protector of the children 
child in his left arm and sword in the 
ceeded from the statue towards the to; 
with hammer and sickle ( 


It was facing a tomb, 
n soldiers who are said 
erlin from fascism, At 
e of a soldier depicting 
of the nation with one 
right hand. As we pro- 
mb we saw two red flags 


made of cement) under which there 
were statues of two soldiers in bowed position. Further on, we 


saw Inscription of Mr. Stalin’s pronouncements on both sides in 


Russian and German. Inside the tomb on the roof we saw the 
insignia of red square. 


The beauty of the park has, in our opinion, been marred 
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considerably by the crude propaganda and artistic representations 
not appealing to the finest instinct of man, reminiscent of the 
action of victors all over the world. Has not history taught us 
that victors are always paragons of virtue! 

The same story of the victor and the vanquished in naming 
a street of Berlin as ‘Stalin Allee’ and in putting a statue of 
Mr. Stalin there! We have no doubt that these are sources of 
constant irritation to the German mind. We did not feel that 
‘Stalin Allee’ and ‘Treptow’ were symbols of peace and happi- 
ness for mankind. 

The former Berlin University is now in the Russian zone. 
It has been renamed Humbold University after the name of the 
famous scientist. Unfortunately we could not go there. 

In the afternoon we first went to see what was formerly 
known as the ‘Kaiser Wilhelm Institute’, now renamed Fritz 
Haber Institute after the name of the famous German scientist 
who discovered a method for the manufacture of Nitric acid 
from air during the first world war. But it is more known by 

The management is now under ‘Max Plank 


the former name. 
Gesellschaft.’ Prof. Von Laue, an eminent scientist and the 


present director, showed us the institute. Dr. Subodh Bagchi 
who has done some good work there was also with him. The 
eminent professor showed us specially the working of the Field 
Electron Microscope. Some fundamental work is being done 
there. The energy and enthusiasm of the professor even 
at this age simply charmed me, so did his humility. He is a 


warm-hearted man too. 
From the institute We went to see the “Freie Universitat” 


(Free University). The old Berlin University being in East 
Berlin, a new university under the above name has been started 
in West Berlin. The construction is still going on with money 
from the ‘Ford Foundation’ of America. A beautiful house 
has been built for arrangement of lunch of the students whose 
number is about six thousands in the whole university. 
Annual expenditure is about ten million Marks. 

July 14 is the French National Day. To celebrate it a few 
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miles from Berlin proper in the French zone there was a mili- 
tary parade and demonstration in which French tanks, etc., also 
took part. Being invited we went there. The French National 
Anthem (Le Marseilles) played on the band was simply delight- 
ful. But we did not like the demonstration as it would only 
increase anti-French feeling in Germany. France and Germany 
have fought for long. There was the Franco-German War in 
1871. A vindictive and humiliating Versailles treaty then im- 
posed on France had its answer in the equally, if not more, 
humiliating Versailles Treaty imposed on Germany in 1918. 
The feeling of hatred so generated gave rise to Hitler in 
Germany. Again Germany has been humiliated at an enor- 
mous cost. Europe will never have peace so long as the victo- 
rious nation does not realise that the vindictive spirit is not 
even a paying proposition. Will France realise it? 
the question that repeatedly came to our mind. 

In the afternoon Shri Menon gave us an opportunity of 
having a discussion with Mr. Griiner, Administrator of the 
‘Free University,’ by inviting him and Mrs. Griiner to tea. He 
also invited four Indian friends including Dr. Bagchi and thus 


gave us an opportunity of hearing their views about affairs in 
Berlin. 


That was 


July 15 morning, Srimati Menon took us to see the condition 
of refugees at Seebad Mariendorf, suburb of Berlin. As we 
approached the place we saw streams of refugees coming over. 
There were children also among them. Elderly persons had 
only a suitcase in hand. They have come away leaving their 

verything else behind. Deep sorrow and worries were writ 


large in their faces. It was a pathetic sight. These people 
vere coming mostly from East Germany. The first thought 
that came to our mind was why these people had left their homes 
in communist countries if Communism w. 


as the solution of all 
problems! To say that they 


were perverse or victims of poli- 
tical propaganda is also an admission of failure. We first went 
to see a transit camp where people are first received and their 
names registered. From there we went to a regular camp 
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accommodating five hundred refugees. It was neat and clean, 
well-ordered but congested. Most of these people were from 
Leipzig and other parts of East Germany. There were people 
from Poland and Czechoslovakia also. We had talks with 
them as to why they had come over. A lady from Leipzig 
gave her tales of sorrow, so did a lady from Czechoslovakia. 
According to them life was miserable there. They had to leave 
and it was no pleasure for them. All their stories may or may 
not be true, but the hard fact stands out that Germans in large 
number are leaving communist countries even eight years after 
the termination of the war. They have all come with the hope 
that they would see better days. Some of them were morose 
as they had no work. 

Out of these five hundred there were fifty children between 
one and six, hundred between six and fourteen, and the rest 
were all above that age. Food supplied in the camp was quite 
good from all points of view. Children between one and six 
group were each getting three-fourth litre of milk per day, and 
those between six and fourteen category half litre each, and the 
rest one-fourth litre, butter upto the age group of fourteen, those 
above fourteen got half-butter and half margarine. Egg was 
given daily. There were vegetables, fruits, meat, etc., also. Not 
to talk of refugees, I cannot say how many Bengali families in 
Calcutta can have that kind of diet. Even those who have the 
money will find it difficult to get good milk in that quantity. 

Before we took leave of them some of them assembled in the 
courtyard and I said, “Ich wiinsche Thnen gliickliche Zukunft” 
—I wish you happy future. They thanked us for the friendly 
visit and good wishes and said goodbye (auf wiedersehen). 

I would like to say a few words about the refugee problem 
in West Germany. 

According to official figure about ten million refugees (non- 
official figure is higher) have come over, during the last few 
years. Practically nobody has gone over to the other side. 
The population of the area now known as West Germany was 
less than forty millions. It is no easy problem to absorb 
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twenty-five per cent of the existing people for any country, much 
less so for a country which is trying to recover itself from the 
terrific war devastation unparallel in the history of the world, 
with forty per cent of the houses destroyed or damaged 
and industries dislocated. This heavy influx of refugees not- 
withstanding, there were only about one and half million un- 
employed in the whole of West Germany while we were there. 
It is a remarkable achievement. It may be recalled here that 
when Herr Hitler just came to power there were about seven 
million unemployed in the then Germany. This is not to say 
that the refugee problem has been fully solved there. Even the 
Germans do not claim it. But what has been done is admir- 
able. About forty per cent of the total revenue of the State 
is spent for social welfare work which includes refugee rehabi- 
litation. Refugees are not considered as burdens. They are 
considered as potential source of wealth and strength of the 
country as every other man and woman belonging to the State. 


They are not treated as unwelcome additions, They are a part 
and parcel of the whole population sharin 
sorrows of the nation. Therein lies th 


work allotted, When 

according to the profes 
Government tries to giv 
But if a different kind 
control no refugee ref: 
teacher has come. 

he May not be em 
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y were doing. 
reasons beyond 
uses to do that. Suppose one school 
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oe eee hotel as a dish washer.” He will not refuse to do 
that. First, because no work is considered dishonourable, and 
secondly, because the emoluments may be almost the same as 
that of a school teacher. No refugee, however, goes without 
proper food, minimum of clothing necessary, education of their 
children and medical treatment as rest of the population. So 
there is that incentive to work. How West Germany has 
been able to do that within the last five years I shall deal 
with later. i 

In Berlin, a very pleasant incident happened. We went to 
purchase a camera. Herr Heller, proprietor of the farm, a good 
photo-artist who had migrated from East Berlin politely told 
me, “Would you kindly permit me to take photographs of your 
daughter? It has been my life’s desire to take photograph of an 
Indian lady in typical Indian dress. I shall feel highly obliged 
if she agrees.” His very gentle and polite way of saying left 
no room for refusal. Sadhona gladly agreed. Then again he 
quietly said almost in whispers, “I had an idea that Indian 
ladies did not know how to smile or laugh but your daughter 
is an exception.” Sadhona immediately retorted by saying, 
“Indian ladies know how to smile or laugh but they are not 
artificial and cannot smile to order nor they like to show their 
teeth unnecessarily.” This retort pleased Herr Heller all the 
more. He took a few photographs of Sadhona and sent four 
copies of excellent photographs taken. So we were not accosted 
as ‘Schwarz’—black as feared by some but treated with courtesy 
and honour. Nowhere in the West we. suffered from any dis- 
abilities on grounds of colour. Of course, the degree of warmth 


varied and naturally too. 
July 15 afternoon, we left for Hamburg, another much des- 


troyed city by air. Thus ended our three day visit to Berlin. 

The population of Berlin has not yet come to the pre-war level 
but we felt a throbbing of life. Signs of better Berlin in 
making were perceptible. There is the indomitable will of the 
people. Shri and Srimati Menon were unknown to us before. 
But their warmth of heart made our stay in Berlin extremely 
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pleasant. They have made a permanent place for them in our 
heart. We offer our sincerest thanks to them 
affection for their children. 


and love and 


In Hamburg, for the first time in Germany we had the advan- 
tage of having a very friendly and loving assistance of a cul- 
tured German gentleman, Mr. Kurt Friedrichs. He is a friend 
of Swami Nikhilananda. During the war he was in the 
German Navy. Originally he was an inhabit 
where Friesian was the spoken language. 
businessman settled in Hamburg-Othmarscl 
to Ramkrishna Vivekananda 
nay, oriental culture. 

16th morning we first went to Bau Behérde ( 
office). This office is planning and constructing a 
Hamburg than before. They gave us 
showing maps. 

During the war two hundred and 


houses were destroyed in the city and some areas were practi- 
cally razed to the ground. "Till that time one hundred 
thousand new flats had been built, most of it, we were told, with 
public money of which Co-operatives’ share was the largest. 
Then accompanied by Mr. Schneider, an Engineer of Bau 
Behörde, we went to me of the newly built 
flats. We saw the area in which big buildings were razed to 
the ground. We saw the aristocratic quarter where the house 


he river Elbe is situated and then we saw 
It flats w 


hich were occupied. Men and 
girls present were very nice to us. They 
question we asked. A decent airy well lighted 
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University of Hamburg. Prof. Schlubach first explained to us 
the idea behind his work on grass (vide Introduction page 
8). Then he showed us round thoroughly. We were 
feeling a bit embarrassed as the distinguished old professor had 
not taken his lunch and it was about 2 p.m. He is a very nice 
and lovable person. After lunch again Mr. Kurt Friedrichs 
showed us different areas of the town including the Harbour. 
It is a very clean city. 

In the evening we went to Mr. K. Friedrich’s house for 
dinner. His beloved wife Irene whom we met on the previous 
day also was exceedingly nice to us. A cultured wife of a 
cultured husband! 

They invited a few friends of theirs to come after dinner and 
hear my discourse on Mahatma Gandhi. It was a very friend- 
ly, intellectual and cultured gathering. What I said may be 
summarised as follows: 

“Truth and non-violence are the sheet anchors of Mahatma 
Gandhi's philosophy and action. In India, Buddha first preach- 
ed the gospel of non-violence but it was confined to the sphere 
of religion. Mahatma Gandhi applied it to the political, social 
and economic fields on a mass scale. He wanted to get rid not 
merely of the foreign yoke by non-violent means, that is, by 
evoking the best in man, but also of the social and economic 
injustice prevailing in India. I cannot say that India now is 
following the path chalked out by him but I have no doubt, that 
way lies India’s salvation. In his lifetime many times people 
thought that his influence was over but subsequent events 
proved that nothing could be more mistaken than that. In 
present day India also people might think like that but his ways 
are sure to prevail. I may even make bold to assert that world 
will realise sooner or later that lasting peace and happiness for 


mankind lies that way.” 
I answered some questions also. Sadhona sang a song of 


Tagore and explained its meaning in English. After the 
function was over and friends dispersed Mr. Kurt Friedrichs 
asked Sadhona to sing again which she did. and it was recorded 
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on the magnetophone. He has got a collection of oriental 
songs which he likes. 

Next morning, again Mr. Schneider took us to see a newly 
constructed school at Billstedt (a quarter of the city). The 
school was closed. It was summer holiday but the Headmaster 
came to show us. Hamburg can be proud of a school like 
this. Nowhere in the world have I seen such a beautiful 
school, not even in wealthy America. As we entered, just in 
front, there is a big flower garden having different varieties of 
flowers including exquisitely beautiful roses. Inside the school 
compound and at the back also there are gardens, having 
among others, ever-green plants. In the class rooms there are 
flower vases, orchids, red and blue fishes kept in glass tanks. 
Walls have nice paintings. There are bath rooms provided 
with hot and cold water arrangement and 
room where two hundred people can sit at 
excellent arrangement! A ri 


a beautiful dining 
a time. What an 


ght royal welcome to infant gods. 
The gardens are looked after by the students. 


holidays students in batches by turn come and 
We were pleased to see boys and girls w 
They do not pluck any flower. There 
fifty students in the school, and for dea: 
modation it is run on two shifts. The proposal is to have one 
thousand students and only one shift. Already five hundred 
thousand Marks have been spent. Expansion, along with the 
expenses already incurred, will altogether cost about two million 
Marks. How we wish we were students in such a school! 


In Hamburg two human hands were visible, one that destroys 


and the other that constructs more beautiful things than the 
destroyed ones. Is it the inevitable law of Nature? 


this that the Hindus in India worship the God of 
But whatever may be the 


causes pain and sorrow i 
creation brings in joy. 

of destruction, The w 
done in Hamburg cann 


Sven during 
do the work. 
orking with devotion. 
are eight hundred and 
rth of sufficient accom- 


Is it for 
destruction? 


Over sorrow 


being 
admiration from people. 
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From the school Mr. Schneider took us to the Garden 
Exhibition of Hamburg. There was a wonderful display of 
flowers of very different kinds. Here also there were no flowers 
with fragrance. In the Exhibition a young German lady came 
to Sadhona and told her that she had an Indian lady friend 
named leere hailing from Delhi and if Sadhona 
knew her. Sadhona said that she was from Calcutta and did 
not know her. This did not satisfy the German lady. In 
Europe, we have generally found that they think one Indian 
must know another Indian as if India is a small place having 
only a few people inhabiting it. 

Mr. Kurt Friedrichs would have liked us to stay in his house 
so he invited us to get down at Hamburg for a day at least on 
our way to Copenhagen and stay with them. We were in 
Hamburg for the second time on August 24 and 25 in this 
family. We include our experience of these two days also in 
this chapter on West Germany. This was the first time when 
we lived in a German family. The family consisted of husband 
and wife and a one year old son, Martin. Sadhona became 
very fond of Martin and the boy also liked her very much. 
Irene behaved as if she was Sadhona’s elder sister. The day 
next to our arrival in the morning Irene came to me and asked 
for things that I would like to have washed. I knew that she 
herself would wash them, so I gave the very minimum. In 
Europe during continuous tour it is impossible to get things 
washed from laundries. It was good that I brought a Dacron 
shirt from America which was easy to wash, gets dry easily and 
does not require ironing. It saved me from considerable 
worries. No small thing while touring! Irene is a hard- 
working woman. The house with its beautiful lawn, apple and 
the pear trees are kept spotlessly clean by her. 

Besides showing us again severa] areas of Hamburg both the 
days they entertained us with the beautiful recorded songs of 
Beethoven, Bach, Wagner and other German composers as well 
as Oriental music and song of Don Cossacks. Two more songs 
of Sadhona were recorded on magnetophone. But at the time 
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of leaving Hamburg for Copenhagen when Irene stood with 
Martin in her arm before the car which was to take us to the 
station, Martin was staring at it wistfully and Sadhona felt the 
pangs of separation so much so that Kurt Friedrichs told her, 
“This is your second home.” The same human 
everywhere. 


In Hamburg this time we had the pleasure to meet Prof. 
Alsdorf, an Indologist dealing more w 


heart 


ith modern India, a pupil 
of more well-known Indologist, Prof. Zimmer. While in India 


before my departure I read his scholarly book, ‘Indien’, 


that it appears that he has understood Mahatm 
than many in India w 


From 
a Gandhi better 
ho caJl themselves his followers. He 
had been to India thrice and was at Allahabad attached to the 
university for sometime. He was definitely of opinion that 
mother tongue should be the medium of instruction upto the 
highest stage in the university in India. To have English 
medium is pure nonsense in his opinion. He showed us his 
library and seminar. After our return to Indi 
copy of his pamphlet in Ger 
the representative and renov: 


a I received a 
man entitled ‘Mahatma Gandhi_ 
ator of Indian Spirit.’ According 
possible to understand Mahatma 


e Indian background, and can feel 
hich lies his roots, but he belongs not only to 
India but to humanity. 

July 17 afternoon, we 
famous university town. 
Message from Dr. E 
waiting for us inv 


left Hamburg for 


On Teaching the hot 
rnst Waldschmidt, the f 


iting us to dinner in his ho 
put us in a bus. After we got down 
we found the street direction a bit confusing, A German 
couple was going. I asked them how we could go to the 
professor’s house (the street name and number was told). The 
gentleman handed over the things he had in his hand to his 
wife and then took us f the professor’s house 


Instead of giving directi can one forget this innate 
goodness! 


Göttingen, the 
el we found a 
amous Indologist, 
use. Hotel people 
in the place as advised 


ons. How 
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Prof. Waldschmidt is a great scholar on Buddhism. He 
knows both Sanskrit and Pali well. We saw his personal library 
and had discussions about Buddha. We could feel that he like 
a true Buddhist, was a believer in the Gospel of love. I also 
told him my views about Buddha and Buddhism in India. 
Buddha is the greatest personality that India has ever produced. 
People have the highest regard for him in India. So it is a 
mystery to many why Buddhism is practically non-existent in 
this country. Is it due to political persecution as said by some? 
My answer is definitely in the negative. Buddha is silent about 
God. His religion is mainly ethical. Indian mind wants faith 
in God. So in spite ‘of his personality Buddhism ultimately 
declined and it has no future also in India. Buddha will, how- 
ever, have the regard and veneration for all time to come. 

Professor deeply pondered over it but did not give his 
opinion. j 

Mrs. Waldschmidt prepared what may be called almost 
Indian food. It was delicious. But more enjoyable was her 
charming manners and respect for other people's sentiments. 
Her Christian name is Rose. Automatically the following 
sentence came in my mouth about her:—Rose ist wie eine 
Rose”—Rose is just like a rose. 

After discussions on many matters relating to Germany and 
India and songs by both Rose and Sadhona we four started 
on foot towards the hotel—a distance of about two miles where 
we reached at quarter to twelve at night. They again walked 
back home amidst pouring rain. 

We were introduced to Prof. Wienert who made arrangements 
for our seeing the university the next day. 

July 18 morning, Miss Freiberg came from Prof. Wienert 
and took us to the university. We were first taken to the 
Chapel and then to the library. Arrangement for study in the 
library is excellent. A portion of the library building and 
sixty thousand books out of a total of one million have been 
destroyed by bombing. The university has five thousand 
students and the annual expenditure is about five million 
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Marks. Bismarck, the great German Chancellor, was a student 
of this university. We were surprised to hear that a great dis- 
ciplinarian and a maker of Modern Germany like him was 
locked up in a university jail room for unruly conduct. We 
were shown the room. 

This university is famous for scientific studies. There are 
about seven hundred and fifty science students. Prof. Schenck 
showed us the Chemical Laboratory. In this laboratory three 
great scientists have worked: Victor Meyer, Wallach and 
Windaus. The last named scientist is still the Professor 
Emeritus. Due to illness he could not come and so we had not 
the privilege to meet him. Prof. Schenck is working on photo- 
synthesis. He has synthesised Cadarol (used for Hookworm 
disease) by photo-synthetic method. Although it is more costly 
than the natural product now, he hopes to be able to make it 
cheaper in the near future, This is one of the most well- 
equipped laboratories I have seen so far. We were also shown 
the Bio-chemical Laboratory 


where the eminent Chemist 
Budenandt worked. He is now professor at Tübingen. 
From the univ 


ersity I went to the Max Planck Gesellschaft. 
Prof. Bonhöffer 


showed me the Chemical Laboratory. While 
discussing about the organisation of scientific 1 


India he mentioned that he was offered the Directorship of the 
National Chemical Laboratory at Poona (India) but preferred 
to remain in Germany. Professor is a very simple and informal 
man. Prof. Otto Hahn and Welner Heisenberg, the two great 
nuclear Physicists, are in this Institute. I had the honour and 
privilege to meet both of them. I went to Prof. Otto Hahn 


first. e Max Planck Gesellschaft. 
He is a perfect gentleman and full 

nhöffer said that I Ww 
nist » you are an organic chemist like myself.” 
» “Compared to you I was an insignificant chemist.” 
He objected to my saying so and said, “No, no, you should not 
say that.” When he heard that I left Chemistry and joined 
Politics under Mahatma Gandhi he said with great joy. “It has 


aboratories in 


as an organic 
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been a privilege to meet you.” I immediately said, “Privilege 
is more mine than yours,” which met with a spontaneous 
remark from him, “Then it is of both of us.” 

I asked Prof. Heisenberg about the achievement of the 
German nuclear physicists during the war period and further 
said that I heard from a friend in India that Germany had 
prepared the atomic pile. Was that correct? He told me 
about the German achievement in brief and then presented me 
a copy of an article in English “Research in Germany on the 
technical application of Atomic energy” written by him. I 
can do no better than quoting some portions of the article for 
the benefit of readers specially in India. , On June 6, 1942, the 
following report was given to the Minister for War Production, 
Mr. Speer : —‘Definite proof had been obtained that the techni- 
cal utilization of atomic energy in a uranium pile was possible. 
Moreover, it was to be expected on theoretical grounds that an 
explosive for atomic bombs could be produced in such a pile. 
Investigation of the technical sides of the atomic bomb problem 
—for example, of the so-called critical size—was, however, not 
undertaken. 

‘It was not until February 1945, however, that the greater 
part of the necessary material was finally assembled at Haiger- 
loch and a new pile, this time built up of uranium cubes 
in heavy water with an outer cover of graphite constructed. 
On April 22, Haigerloch was occupied and the material confis- 
cated by the Americans. 

‘We have often been asked, not only by Germans but also 
by Britons and Americans, why Germany made no attempt to 
produce atomic bombs. The simplest answer one can give to 
this question is this: because the project could not have 
succeeded under German war conditions. It could not have 
succeeded on technical grounds alone: for even in America, 
with its much greater resources in scientific men, technicians 
and industrial potential, and with an economy undisturbed by 
enemy action, the bomb was not ready until after the conclu- 


sion of the war with Germany. In particular, a German atomic 
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bomb project could not have succeeded because of the military 
situation. In 1942, German industry was already stretched to 
the limit, the German Army had suffered serious reverses in 


Russia in the winter of 1941-42, and enemy air superiority was 


beginning to make itself felt. The immediate production of 
armaments could be robbed neither of personnel nor of raw 
materials, nor could the enormous plants required have been 
effectively protected against air attack. Finally—and this is 
a most important fact—the undertaking could not even be 
initiated against the psychlogical background of the men 
responsible for German war policy. These men expected an 
early decision of the War, even in 1942, and any major project 
which did not promise quick returns was Specifically forbidden. 
To obtain the necessary support, the experts would have been 
obliged to promise early results, knowing th 
could not be kept. Faced with this situation, the experts did 
not attempt to advocate with the Supreme command a great 
industrial effort for the production of atomic bombs.” 
Prof. Heisenberg Was very friendly and informal. 


While I was busy in the Max Planck Gasellschaft, Sadhona 
had been to Phywe—a factory which 


for giving scientific instruction to 


at these promises 


produces apparatuses 
students. Dr, Gotthelf 
ound with great interest. 


Unfortunately he could not Speak English and conversation 


had to be carried on through an interpreter, but his behaviour 
in every respect showed great warmth of heart. She was taken 
to the class where students from different countries includ- 
ing India and Pakistan were being trained in the us 
instruments. She Specially liked the biological 
pared there, In fact, this attempt at educational i 
deeply impressed her, Before taking leave Dr 
Pressed a small biological model in her hand 
in honour of the visit was taken. How 
ments could be Prepared in India! 
In the afternoon we went to the 
University. Dr. Waldschmidt show 


e of the 
Models pre- 
Mprovement 
- Leimbach 
‚anda photograph 
We wish such instru- 


Indology Seminar of the 
ed us round the Seminar, 
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the Library etc. He also showed us the Bengali books which 
his library had. The professor was good enough to invite 
some people including some Indian students of Indology 
working under him to meet us. He requested Sadhona to 
sing the Indian National anthem to have it recorded on the 
Magnetophone for future use, which she did. We wanted to 
hear the German National Anthem. They said that they had 
no national anthem just at present, but sang ‘Deutschland, 
Deutschland über Alles.’ The Indian lady student also joined 
in singing. She said, she did not know how to sing the Indian 
National Anthem. It is highly desirable that Indian students 
who know how to sing should at least learn how to sing 
our national anthem before they go to other countries. 

Again we went for dinner at Prof. Waldschmidt’s house. 
Frau Rose was wearing a silk sari (Banarasi sari). She prepared 
special food for us. The care and attention which she took 
was extra-ordinary. We were fortunate to have such friends in 
a far-off distant land. She again pressed us that night to take 
‘Rhein Wein’ in spite of our refusal Jast night. She told 
Sadhona, “You are like my daughter, if there was anything 
wrong in it, I would have never asked you. At least taste it.” 
With my permission Sadhona took less than an ounce of it. 
I, of course, did not take it. When we took leave of them we 
did not know when we would meet them again. So we were 
exceedingly glad to have them with us in Calcutta in 
January 1954- ` 

July 19, we left for Frankfurt—the town of Goethe. In the 
train we had the good fortune to have the acquaintance 
of Dr. Bretz who was very helpful to us. 

After dinner we went out for a walk on both banks of the 
river Main. It was really very pleasant. We saw boys and 
girls even old ladies practising skiing in dancing poses. Their 
health is simply enviable. Frankfurt was heavily bombed. It 
has not yet fully recovered but we felt a pulsation of life. 

Next morning we first went to the university, named ‘Johann 
Wolfgang Goethe University’ after the name of the great poet. 
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There are about five and a half thousand students in five 
faculties of law, politics, science, medicine and literature. 
The annual expenditure is about six million Marks. The 
rector very kindly arranged our visit to the Lebensmittel 
Chemie (food chemistry) Department. Director Prof. Diemair 
is a first class gentleman. He has a very happy face: He does 
not know English at all. I somehow managed with my little 
knowledge of German. He also spoke in as simple a German 
as possible and that too very distinctly. He showed us the 
whole laboratory. Then he took us to P; 


aul Ehrlich Institute. 
Here researches are being carried on mainly on Tuberculosis. 


As yet, however, no specific drug has been discovered. 
After lunch we went to see the ‘Goethe Haus’. 
destruction all round the house marred the serenity. Even 


the house was partially damaged. We felt that war was the 
greatest enemy of civilisation and culture. 


Everything connected with the great literateur has been well 
preserved. The world knows him as a great literary genius but 


he was an artist also. His silhouette sketches and his beautiful 
handwriting were y 


Scenes of 


influence was great on his mind. 

aus’ one thought came to 
my mind—why Wolfgang Goethe was born in Germany? why 
Rabindranath Tagore was born in Bengal? Are these simply 


freaks of nature or is there some causal relation? Nobody can 
definitely answer these whys. certain that 


Goethe could only and Rabindranath 
in Bengal. 


were closed. 
desired it, 


In Frankfurt we met an English lady accident: 
bank of the Main. She Was sittin 


we also sat on the same bench. 


Goethe much as we 


i ally on the 
8 in a bench. After a walk 
Sadhona asked her, “Speak 
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English?” She answered, “I am from England." Then Sadhona 
again asked her, “How do you like Frankfurt?” She said, “I 
do not like it at all. These Germans hate English people. 
They do not mix with us. They keep themselves aloof. I 
like to go back as soon as possible.” How can the Germans like 
English people so long as English army of occupation is there 
— that was my thought but I did not say anything. 

An American officer came for tea in Hotel Hansa where we 
were staying. He sat in the same table with us. I asked him, 
“How do you find the Germans He said, “They are not bad 
to us, but they do not like us. That is but natural. I belong 
to the Army of Occupation. If I were in their position I would 
have behaved the same way.” We could not but admire the 
frankness and outlook of this young American officer. 

Hotel people in Germany have generally been helpful to us, 
but Mrs. Boltze of Hotel Hansa in Frankfurt was specially so. 
We offer our best thanks to her . 

July 21 morning, Dr. Fietji came with a car to take us to 
Darmstadt for a visit to the well-known chemical factory of 
E. Merck. He had been to India and is a very jolly and good 
natured man. Journey to Darmstadt in the sunny morning 
with beautiful pine trees on the way was really enjoyable. 

Darmstadt also had its share of destruction signs of which 
were still visible in spite of good deal of new construction. 
E. Merck also suffered much. Merck Company of Rahaway 
(New Jersey, U.S.A.) also belongs to members of the same 
family but two are independent of each other. 

In E. Merck we were treated with great’ courtesy. We were 
introduced to Karl Merck, the present head, who welcomed us. 
We were given a right royal lunch. Photographs were taken. 
Pressmen were there for an interview which I did not give. 
I thank the authorities for all these. But I am sorry to 
record that we were not taken to the department manufactur- 
ing pure chemicals for which this Company has established 
reputation although I expressed our desire to see it. As in 
Rahaway we were shown the Research Laboratory, animals etc. 
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with great interest. If I knew that this would happen we 
would certainly have not gone. i 

Again Dr. Fietje took us to Heidelberg. As we were going 
south the scenery was getting more pleasant. Mountains, thick 
rows of well-grown pine trees, green fields of sugar beet and 
cabbages, beautiful apple trees full of young apples reminding 
us of mango trees in India soothed the eyes and mind. But 
more pleasant and charming were the boys and girls with their 
bubbling health out on excursion. Boys taking rest on the 
road side with nothing but a quarter pant on their body showed 
what a health they possessed. 

Heidelberg is situated on both banks of the river Neckar. 
Hills, trees, forest and the river have made the town what it 
is. Before taking leave of us Dr. Fietje took us to ‘Königliche 
Stuhl’ on the hilk We went up the tower in a lift and’ had a 
good view of the surrounding area. 

Here for the first time in Germ 
mosquitoes on the bank of the river N 
in such large numbers th 
were sitting. 


The next day I started to meet Prof. Dr. Eichholt 
of Pharmacology, w 


any we were bitten by 
eckar. In fact, they were 


at we had to leave the place where we 


Z, Professor 
ho was in charge of our progamme in 
Heidelberg. After erossing the river in a ferry boat I asked 


the ferryman in German where I should take the ‘strassenbahn’ 
(tam car) for going to Hauptstrasse. The ferryman tied his 
boat with a post, then came with me and took me to the place 
from where I should take the tram. So the Göttingen experi- 
ence was not a solitary one. This behaviour of an ordinar 

ferryman made a deep impression on my mind. We had to 
cross the ferry several times so we became very friendly, One 
day we heard a little altercation between a Dutchman settled 
in Germany and the ferryman on the boat. We did not first 
hear what the Dutchman said. The ferryman blurted out, 


You are weather:cocks. When Hitler was in power you were 
licking his boot and now you talk like this.” 


From the Pharmacological Institute Prof, Eichholtz took me 
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to the house of Prof. Hans Gadamer, Professor of Philosophy. 
He had met Tagore in Germany and read many books of his 
in German translation. He not merely wanted Indo-German 
friendship but he said that there could be no good for the world 
unless oneness of mankind was recognised both in thought 
and action. He considered that the educational system of 
Germany was at the bottom of the tremendous recovery after 
terrific war devastation. He is a thinker. I am glad I had the 
opportunity to meet him. j 

From there we went to the Chemistry Department of the 
University. Prof. Freudenberg, the collaborator of Prof. Emil 
Fischer in the synthesis of Tannic acid was the Head of the 
Department. After some discussion with him about researches 
in that laboratory I was shown round the laboratory. Prof. is 
a very amiable gentleman. 

In the afternoon I went to see Prof. Richard Kuhn, the 
eminent chemist, Director of the Max Planck Gesellschaft. 
Heidelberg. He is an exceedingly nice man, calm, quiet and 
serious. He showed me everything with great care. He has 
been working on human milk now. 

I discussed with him about the organisation of scientific work 
in India as well as in Germany. I told him that outside 
Germany I had heard some criticism of organisation like Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institute (now Max Planck Gesellschaft). He was in 
favour of the growth of institute like Max Planck Gesellschaft 
along with that of the university laboratories. I knew and he 
also told me that no first rate German Scientist would now 
leave the country. 

At night we went to Prof. Eichholtz’s house for high tea. 
Mrs. Eichholtz is a warm hearted lady. She loves her grand 
piano. But she did not play on it for ten years. She, however, 
played two songs on it on the occasion of our visit to their 
house, one of which was Beethoven’s. We enjoyed it. Sadhona 
also sang two of Tagore’s songs. 

Next day Prof. Eichholtz took us to the University. of 
Heidelberg known as Karl Ruprecht University. We first went 
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to the Rector, Dr. E. Schmidt. He does not know English. 
He appeared to be a nice man. 

There are about five thousand students in this university and 
the annual expenditure is about ten million Marks. Members 
of the teaching staff including professors number about three 
hundred. The highest salary of a professor is 13,600 D.M. 
annually. He gets about 1000 D.M. more from the students’ 
fees. The lowest salary of a lecturer is 6000 D.M. 

From the Rector's place I went to the Professor of Pedagogy 
—Dr. Caselmann. He knows English quite well. He was 


complaining that school teachers were getting less salary than 
labourers. I heard similar compl 


aints about lower salary of 
school teachers in the London Institute of Education also. 
From there we went to the ‘Philosoph Garten’. It is really a 
garden for quiet meditation and thinking. It is nice to have 
such a garden practically as a part of the town. We stayed 
there for sometime in spite o 


f rain. Then we walked back to 
the hotel to have a better idea of the town. 


On July 24, Dr. A. T. Mukherji, retired principal of the Patna 
Science College, and Dr. Srimati Sneha Banerji, a post-graduate 
student in Medicine, came to us and we together went to see 
the castle first. Ir is on a hill and is beautifully situated. It 
was built by the Romans and Partially damaged in a war with 
the French. One can get not merely a beautiful view of the 
town from the castle but also a broad view of the Rhine Valley 
from a distance. There were many visitors. Two Indian 
ladies in saries were special targets of cameramen. Their 
curiosities knew no bounds. They behaved like simple y 
people. 

Coming down to the bank of the river Neck 
to go to the zoo. It was a bright sunny day. 
boys and girls were basking lying flat on the 


minimum of cloth on. A German young man 
in the zoo. After seeing the zoo we three started walking, 
Dr. Mukherji having left us earlier. It was rather warm, 


ver a mile or so we felt a bit tired. 


village 


ar we took a boat 
Men and women, 
&rass with barest 
Was very helpful 
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When we came near a fruit garden seeing nice peaches, apri- 
cots and plums Sadhona and Sneha wanted to have some fresh 
fruit, if possible. I called the farmer working in the garden 
and asked him if we could purchase some fruit. He called us 
in. His name is Oskar Haagq, originally a Dutch man, but now 
settled in Heidelberg. To us it appeared that this farmer had 
greater culture and more humane qualities than many so-called 
educated people. He plucked fresh fruit for us but took only 
what we think a nominal price. We took photographs with 
him. Then he plucked some beautiful roses from his garden, 
prepared a bouquet and gave it to Sadhona. But for my little 
knowledge of German we could never have this unique experi- 
ence, one of the most pleasant ones in Germany. The heart 
of the common man can never be touched unless one speaks 
one’s own language. 

Heidelberg the beautiful had its dark spots too. Rumbling 
of motor bikes almost all the twenty-four hours going at 
terrific speed as if the country had been invaded and they were 
going to defend it and too many motor cars of tourists disturbed 
the peace and serenity of the place. 

July 25 morning, we started for Stuttgart. In the train I 
asked something in German to a fellow passenger sitting near 
us. He said, “You can speak to me in English. I am an 
Englishman.” He had been in Germany for the last three 
months or so. I asked him about his experience of Germany. 
He said, “England has won the war for Germany. There is 
no rationing here, shops are full of consumer goods, hotels are 
cheaper and cleaner.” In these few words he gave a vivid 
description of West Germany of 1953. 

Our three day stay in Stuttgart was exceedingly pleasant. A 
German young man Hansjobst Dinkel and his recently married 
wife Gudrun were mainly responsible for this. 

We knew and are on friendly terms with Hans’s parents in 
Calcutta. Hans was in the German air force during the war 
and was prisoner of war for sometime. At the time of our 
visit he was a final year student of architecture in the Stuttgart 
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University (Technische Hoschschule). Gudrun’s father was 2 
high ranking military officer. He died in the war, so did her 
brother. So there is an impress of sorrow in her face. She is 
a good artist. We were glad to see her glass fenster painting 
and the carpets prepared by her. 

Immediately after our arrival in the hotel Hans came with 
bunches of welcome flowers and left a note that he would come 
later. He came just at the promised time and took us to their 
house in Stuttgart-Feuerbach. In their house we felt a very 
homely atmosphere, the atmosphere of a middle class Bengali 


family. They made us their own. There was so much love 


and affection behind everything that we forget that it was our 


first acquaintance. They gave us simple dinner—strawberry 
juice to begin with and plenty of milk to drink at the end. 
Hans likes milk and takes a litre and a half to two 
We heard all about Stuttgart from him—air r 
tion. There has been heavy 
the population of the tow: 


litres daily. 
aids and destruc- 
influx of refugees so much so that 
n has increased from the pre-war 
figure of three hundred thousand to five-hundred thousand. 
Next morning Hans and Gudrun came to show us the town. 
They first took us to Killisberg Park garden. It is a garden 
full of flowers, trees and fountains. There were clean grass. 
lawns and benches on which people could sit. Bands were 
playing to amuse the visitors. There were fruit shops and 
restaurants. We were not prepared to see there such good 
bananas and in such good quantities. Everything has been done 
for the convenience of the visitors. There was rope rail (‘Sessel- 
bahn’). Hans and Sadhona went by that also to have a 
the garden from up. Germans fraternised with us, 
and talked to us. Most of them did not, however, know 
English. Who could think after coming here that this country 
recently suffered so much! Germans have one characteristic in 
common with the Bengalis. They can enjoy even in the midst 
of sorrow. 5 


view of 
sat near us 


After going round the to 


: wn in omnibus we went to ‘Schloss 
Solitude’. From the c 


astle built by the King of Wiirtemberg 
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in the eighteenth century we had a grand view of the surrounding 
area. We felt tempted to walk through the forest path and we 
did go. This uneven path with small pieces of stone and wild 
strawberries and. flowers around had a peculiar charm. It re- 
minded me of our short cuts in the Himalayas. We reached a 
village ‘Weil im Drof’. We came to tram station and sat on 
a bench where an old gentleman was already sitting awaiting 
a tram. He immediately began to talk 'to us, gave his good 
wishes for India and we also wished happy future for 
Germany. 

On the 27th Hans took us to the Technische Hochschule. 
First, we went to the ‘Studenten Hilfe’. Here students get lunch 
and even dress and shoes at a cheap rate. Lunch can be had . 
for sixty-five Pfening (100 pf=1 D.M.=Re. ı annas 2) and half a 
litre of milk for twenty-three Pfening. Seventeen thousand 
students daily take their meal here. We saw the kitchen also. 
It was neat and clean. The arrangement is excellent. After a 
general look round the main building we went to the Chemistry 
Department. Here for the first time in the West we saw the 
photograph of an eminent Indian scientist— Prof. C. V. Raman. 
Researches are being carried on Raman effect in this laboratory. 
We were shown round with great interest. ; 

There are four thousand students in the university. 

For lunch we went to a vegetarian restaurant. The hall was 
almost full. We were at a loss to understand where to go and 
sit. A German lady came to Sadhona and said, “You come 
and: sit at our table.” They squeezed themselves and made 
room for Hans also. It may be mentioned here that in vegeta- 
rian restaurants in Germany egg is served but no meat or fish. 
In the afternoon we went to the market and purchased things 
of our choice for preparing a Bengali dinner at Hans’s house. 
Probably in that market nobody had seen an Indian lady in 
Indian dress before. Curiosities of the people were amazing. 
Sadhona cooked, Gudrun helped her and carefully observed 
how Indian dishes were prepared. Hans and Gudrun enjoyed 
the food, so did we. It was almost all a family affair. 
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28th morning Hans took me to a public bath. The water 
there is supposed to contain minerals good for health. There 
was continuous ingress of fresh water and egress of used water. 
It was bath both for men and women. But there was no 
indecency anywhere. Nor did anybody show any discourtesy 
to me. The water, of course, was a little cold for me. We 
were in the bath for about half an hour. 

Immediately after teturning, from bath we left for the statior 
to catch train for Nürnberg. 

Gudrun came to the station with lovely red and yellow roses 

Even after the departure of the train Hans 
remained on the platform in spite of rain so long 
seen. We can never forget the love, affection 
had from them. 

The train had no dining car. For lunch we had to depend 
on what could be had at stations. We told the railway conduc- 
tor about our food. He purchased and brought f 
He was helpful in every possible way. 

The name of Nürnberg is known all over the world 
centre of activities of the Nazi Party (now defunct), But very 
few of us knew that the famous German artist Albrecht Dürer 
(1471-1528) belonged to this place. Herr Wilhelm Schäffer, 
representative of M.A.N. works, first took us to the house of the 


famous artist. His paintings show the hand of a master 
mind. 


and Gudruv 
as we could be 
and regards we 


ood for us. 


as the 


Nürnberg is a mixture of old and modern 
old standing to tell her tales of sorrow and the fleeting nature 
of all pomp and grandeur. In Diirer’s house and some other 
old houses we saw painting on the outer walls and fine wood 
work of similar kind. We saw the old church which is said to 
be as famous as the Köln Cathedral. There is originality in 
the sculpture of the church. 


It has also been heavily damaged 
during the war. 


i We walked up to the castle and had a good 
view of the town from there. 


While going to the artist’s house w 
flowers, fruits and vegetables. 


architecture—the 


e saw open air market for 
It was very clean and things 
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were cheaper than in Stuttgart. A medium size cauliflower 
which cost one D.M. in Stuttgart only cost half a Mark 
(fifty Pfening) here. 

Next morning we went to see M.A.N. Works, eighty-five per 
cent of which was damaged by bombing. but the air raid shelter 
was so good that only two workers died. Even upto the last the 
factory was turning out a few tanks every day. In view of our 
experiences in E. Merck, Darmstadt, I asked Herr Richard 
Carstanjen, one of the Directors, whether we would be allowed 
to see everything and take our camera inside. He is a very 
nice, frank and jovial man. He said, “You can see everything 
and take your camera with you. If by simply seeing a factory 
once and taking a few photographs one can do better than our- 
selves he deserves to do it.” 

What amazed us is the difference between the old portion of 
the factory still existing and the newly built one. The latter 
is far, far superior to the old one. The difference is as much as 
between a house in the slum area and a decent house in the 
lake area, of Calcutta. Good has come out of evil. The factory 
has been rebuilt in such a way that the workers may even like 
to remain there longer hours. He can get a lunch at forty 
pfening (seven annas). The minimum wages per week of forty- 
eight hours is sixty-three D.M. There was only one female 
worker in the factory. She was making aluminium pistons. 
She was very happy. She earns at the rate of eighty-four D.M. 
per week. 

After lunch we again went to see the town. The beautiful 
town hall was severely damaged, only a portion of which has 
been rebuilt. The incomplete gorgeous Congress house of the 
Nazi party built on the Roman style is very beautifully situated 
on the bank of an artificial lake. The stadium from which the 
Nazi leader used to address the audience is really imposing. 
There are sitting arrangements for about one thousand import- 
ant personages in the staircases on both sides of the rostrum. 
On the rostrum there is the German insignia of Eagle. The 
stadium is just by the side of a wide road, on the other side 
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of which there is a big grassy field 
than one hundred thousand people. : 

Tn the evening Herr and Frau Carstanjen took us to the small 
but famed town of Rothenburg under w 
Tauber flows. Tauber Valley 


able to accommodate more 


hich the small river 


is very fertile. Golden wheat 
and the apple trees made the journey very pleasant. It was 


the harvesting time. While harvesting, men and women were 
singing. It gave us an inkling into the life of the Bavarian 
peasants. There is a very nice park in the tow: 
flowers of different kinds. In the park we saw 
blouses prepared by refugees. 

July 30 morning, we left Nürnberg for Münch 
Herr and Frau Carstanjen made our 


nice embroidered 


en (Munich). 
stay in Nürnberg pleasant 
hanks go to them. 

ir arrival at München was 
to go to the Chemistry Department. I had an introduction 
She is the only woman professor 
ny whole tour in the West. The 


the percentage of women professor: 
more less. It was, however, lef; 
Curie, to get Nobel Prize twice. 


Prof. Dane is a very simple and jolly person, 


much eager to see Sadhona’s dress w 
nice. She told her that it was 
coat. Then she (E.D.) 

When I asked her ab 
said with laughter th 


She was very 
hich she characterised as 
a pity that she had to put on a 
opened Sadhona’s coat and saw her Sari, 
out the famous Munich Laboratory, she 


at it was a ditch now. It had been com- 
pletely destroyed by bombing. Then she said, 
we did not think that we would be 


again. Somehow we have been 


i ile we were stand- 
ing near the site of the destroyed laboratory Sadhona told 
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Prof. Dane, “It is really painful to see art galleries, scientific 
laboratories and educational institutions destroyed.” She 
smilingly said, “Don’t be sorry, the old will be replaced by the 


new. 

Prof. Dane has great regard for Mahatma Gandhi. “He was 
a real man,” she said. 

She introduced me to Prof. Huisgen who is now in charge of 
the laboratory. When I congratulated him for being placed 
in that position at an early age of thirty-five he told me that this 
post was first offered to Prof. Richard Kuhn, but as that eminent 
chemist did not like to leave Heidelberg he was appointed. 

He was planning to build a first class modern laboratory at 
the site of the old one destroyed. He further said, “Many dis- 
tinguished people worked in this laboratory but it could not 
be said that it was a first class modern laboratory. If it were 
not bombed out we would probably have never got an oppor- 
tunity to build a first class modern laboratory.” Then I said, 
“Good cometh out of evil.” He nodded with a smile. Then 
we discussed about researches in chemistry in America. He said, 
“America has advanced a good deal during the last twenty-five 
years or so. She has plenty of money, equipment and a large 
number of research workers. If you compare the American 
journals with journals of other countries you would see it.” 
Both Prof. Huisgen and Prof. Dane were nice persons to talk to. 

Early in the morning at quarter past six I saw from the 
window of the hotel that masons were at work for construction 
of buildings. That shows how seriously the German people 
have been working for solving their housing problem. 

We went to some shops to purchase a few small things we 
required. Here we felt that the Bavarian people were very 
social and informal. 

In the afternoon we had been to the Traffic exhibition. The 
exhibition is held after every twenty-five years to show to the 
people the improvements made during the period. This time 
it is being held after twenty-eight years, the last one was held in 
1925. What a grand arrangement! Improvements made in 
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Railway, Motor Car, Motor Bike, Tram, Telephone, Aeroplane. 
etc., were exhibited with special care. Nobody in the exhibition 
could think that the country only very recently suffered much 
damages due to war. We were surprised to see such poprove- 
ments made during last, say, only five years. Seeing two Indians 
from a distance the gentleman in charge of Railway exhibition 
came almost running to us and began to talk in a very friendly 
manner. He invited us to tea which we regretfully refused as 
we had no time at our disposal. He said that he had read 
Mahatma Gandhi’s autobiography and a book by Dhan Gopal 
Mukherjee. He expressed his desire to come over to Benares 
(India) to study religious books of India. 

August ı morning, we went to meet the eminent Chemist 
Prof. Heinrich Wieland in his house at Starnberg about twelve 
miles from München. He is over seventy-five now and not 
keeping good health. Still his intellectual f 
He remembers the names of his three Bengali pupils—Ganguli, 
Bose and Basu—and he feelingly referred to them. While 
speaking in English he introduced many German words so 
much so that one not knowing German at all would find it 
difficult to understand him. To my letter written in English he 
replied in German. But his handwriting is so good that I had 
no difficulty in understanding it. That letter 
perfect gentleman he is. 

I asked him three questions. 
of the tremendous recovery of 


aculties are intact. 


shows what a 


The first"was about the causes 


Germany within the last five 
years. He said, “Immediately after the war 


Some of my friends even committed suicide. 


that the inherent vitality of the German r: 
the country.” 


I felt depressed, 
But I am glad 


ace has again raised 
The second question was about Russia. 


i 3 I said, 
Russia was considered 


before as far 
how is it that they 


a backward country 
as scientific achievements were concerned ; 
have progressed so much within the last few years?” He did 


not accept the proposition that Russia was backw. 
scientific developments, “Ey 


Many top ranking chemists 


ard before in 
en in Von Baeyer’s time there were 


- Some good chemists worked in 
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my laboratory too, but now I cannot write to them.” The 
' third question was about how to raise the standard of 
chemical researches in India. He could not make any 
definite suggestion. 

He expressed his approval of the foreign policy of Nehru but 
he said that what India was today was in the main due 
to Gandhi. 

Two photographs of his with us were taken inside the room, 
but thinking that they might not turn out well, Sadhona 
requested him to take the trouble of going outside. He gladly 
took us to the lawn inside the house where much to our satis- 
faction his wife and grand-daughter also joined. 

After a pleasant hour with the professor we went out 
sightseeing in the Bavarian Alps. We stopped at Bad Tölz for 
lunch. It is considered a sanatorium for rheumatic patients. 
Then we went to Tegernsee. It was raining, so we could not 
do boating here. Proceeding further up we went to Schliersee 
and then to the Spitzingsee. The last one is a small lake at the 
summit of a mountain. The place evokes the noblest thought 
in man. We were exceedingly glad that we could go there. 
The people here also fraternised with us. On our return journey 
when we came near the Schliersee rain stopped and there was 
sunshine. So we did boating for half-an-hour. This time the 
driver came by a different route and used the famous auto-bahn, 
a very wide motor road having sufficient space for four cars to 
come and four to go, reminding me of the Lincoln highway in 
America. 


But for Herr Appel Graham of M.A.N.Works it would not 


have been possible for us to see all these things in München. 


We offer our best thanks to him. 

This was our last day in Germany. We found the German 
people very social, hospitable, informal and helpful to foreigners. 
People of all ranks, professors, ‚students, farmers, boatmen, 
hotel-managers, railway conductors, luggage carriers at railway 
stations, shop-keepers, customs officers, men and women, boys 
and girls known and unknown, were helpful to us. How else 
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ä 
can we discharge our debts to them from this distance except 
by wishing a happier and brighter future for Germany! One 


may ask if the Germans are so good what about the stories told 


of cruelties perpetrated by German soldiers in several countries! 


There may be some amount of exaggeration but we cannot 
dismiss the whole thing as untrue. There are two aspects of 
human nature—Divinity and Beastliness. War brings forth the 
beast in man, whether it is Germany, France, England, Russia 
or India. There may, however, be difference in degree. The 
man will regain his soul when war is banished from the world. 
Obedience to authority is a charcteristic of the Germ 
so they might have done many things in spite of them 
Germany we heard stories of terrible acts of cruelties 
by the Russians. The Germans have 
Russians that they even say in Berlin, “ 
been here, Russians would h 
been horrible.” 


an people. 
selves. In 
committed 
so much hatred of 
Had the Americans not 
ave come. Oh, that would have 


During this tour nowhere did we find the Germ 
over the past. They are dreaming of a brighter future. In 
that hope they are working and working hard too, 

Now I would like to discuss as briefly as possible the various 
causes that have led to the remarkable German recovery within 
the short span of five years or so. I cannot point my finger 
to any single thing, but it is the cumulative effect of so many 
things. A professor of Philosophy like Hans Gadamer attri- 
buted it to the educational system of Germany, Prof. Heinrich 
Wieland to the inherent vitality of the German race. A busi- 
nessman in Hamburg laid emphasis on the Currency policy. In 


1948 all German Currency was demonetised. People were asked 
to deposit all their mone days keeping 


y in the bank within three 
only forty D.M. per head and afterwards new Currency was 
introduced, Those who deposited got only a certain percentage 
immediately and the as to how they earned 


n enquiry was held 
their money. Paym nade on the basis of that enquiry 


ent was n 
y- All money including illegiti- 


report and that too graduall 
mately earned ones came into the banks. Their policy in the 
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word of a German economic expert was, “We rationed money, 
instead of rationing goods.” 

West Germany has received three billion dollars as American 
aid. A pro-American gentleman considered this as the main 
cause of German recovery. But he forgot that so many 
countries in Europe received Marshall aid but no country came 
near Germany. The German Government utilised this money 
properly and they knew what to give priority to. Even the 
political opponents of the present Government did not accuse 
them of corruption. Of course, there was criticism of the policy. 
The German people are very hard-working. They think that 
one hour wasted is gone for ever. This outlook may have its 
root in heredity but education has kept it up. In Germany 
education is free and compulsory upto the age of fourteen and 
everybody gets his requirements of food, clothing and medical 
treatment. He feels that he would enjoy the fruits of his labour. 
These are the various causes. They may be summed up 
thus :— 

(1) The Germans are a very hard-working people. One hour 
wasted is gone for ever is their view. 

(2) Administration is honest. 

(3) Three billion dollar American aid has been properly 
utilised keeping priority in view. 

(4) People feel that they would enjoy the fruits of their 
labour. i 

(5) Currency reform demonetising the whole currency created 
a feeling that the State cared more for the general people than 
for a few monied men. 

(6) Heredity and education are responsible for the outlook on 
life producing vital energy- 

We cannot but admire the German people for what they have 
achieved, but we think they would achieve more and bring 
happiness to the world if they utilise all their intellect and 
energy for the common good of mankind realising the oneness 
of all men instead of thinking in terms of war. 
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CHAPTER V 
SWITZERLAND AND FRANCE 
Lindau am Bodensee (Lindau on Lake Constance 


station on the German soil. 
check. According to the rule o 


) was the last 
The customs officers came to 


ne has got to give a declaration 
of money both in cheque and cash he has with him when he 


enters and leaves Germany. Our declaration forms w 
filled when the German officers came. 
wait a bit so that we might fill up the forms which we 
forget to do. Then one of them said, 
give me your passports, I shall ask you 
to ask and fill up the forms.” He 
said, “Please put your signature.” 
could expect. 

In a station before Lindau we w 
A young German fellow 
for us, and as the train w 
compartment perspiring. 

Lindau is practically a border tow 
Austria. Holiday season had begun 
going on in Austria, Men and w 
at the station to receive 


ere not 
We requested them to 


“Please don’t worry, 
whatever I have got 

did so and then 
It was more than what we 


anted to purchase some fruit. 
passenger went and purchased fruit 
as leaving he came running into the 


n between Germany and 
and music festival was 
omen in their gall 
some well-known 
more prominent in Bregenz—a station in 
were being played at the Station. 


reminded us of some people of the hills in India. 


Just in front of us an American gentleman (Mr. A. H. 
Staolerman) and his wife were sitting. We did not expect them 
in the third class compartment. S a scientist, 
attached to the Americ helpful to us, so 
was his wife. Mrs. Staolerman was very sociable too. She told 
us something about their bitter experiences in Europe. Ame- 
ricans are Supposed to be rich and so there is 
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an navy. He was very 
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extract as much money as possible from them. So sometimes 
they had to spend the night even at the railway station. 

There was a great rush of passengers in the train. Many 
people had to remain standing. But there was no chaos. 
People were helping one another as much as possible. A Swiss 
‘old couple attracted the notice of everybody. They are simple 
farmers. They were drinking, eating and going to the window 
at every station. The old lady offered us drink. When we said, 
“We do not drink wine,” it was a sight to see her face. Probably 
she had never heard such a thing in her life from anybody and 
she could never think that there was a human being who did 
not drink. Afterwards she gave us apricots which we accepted 
with thanks. 

We got down at Zurich. Zurich is a famous University town. 
The language spoken here is German. In Switzerland there are 
three main languages—German, French and Italian. Of the 
four places (Zurich, Berne, Basel and Geneva) visited by us only 
in Geneva French is spoken and in the other three, German is 
the predominant language. In fact, German is spoken by the 
vast majority in Switzerland. 

As soon as we came to Zurich we felt the difference between 
Germany and Switzerland. The behaviour of the railway por- 
ters brought home to us that we were no longer in Germany. 
The hotels were not as clean as the German ones but costlier. 

I had the acquaintance of Mrs. Margarit Honauer and Mr. 
Honauer, inhabitants of Zurich, on board S. S. Veendam. They 
were very helpful to us. Nobody can forget the loud laughter 
of Mrs. Honauer bespeaking the openness of her heart. She 
in the exact replica of a Maharastrian lady, Srimati Ashatai 
Waghmare, a Congress M.L.A. of Hyderabad, in whose house 
we were during our visit to Ellora. 

She took us round the lake and also to the university. 
Unfortunately the university was closed. We could only see 
it from outside. It is situated on a hill. From the balcony of 
the university one can have a good view of the town. The 
building is imposing. In front of the university we saw naked 
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male and female figures made out of stone. The newly built 
building of the Engineering Department was looking very nice. 
I had an introduction letter to the eminent chemist, Prof. 
Ruzicka. He was away. The laboratory was being cleaned 
and repaired. Still we were shown round. The distinguished 
professor’s private laboratory was also opened for us. 
his absence we were treated with all courtesy, 

In the Zurich station we had an unpleasant incident. When 
we came from Müñchen, a man from the hotel w 
station. He paid the porter. 
showed that in the bill, but w 
Berne for the same luggage t 


Even in 


as at the 
The hotel people included and 
hen we were leaving Zurich for 
he porter wanted more. I called 
a railway officer and the porter had to take less. 
we had not gone throu 
West. 


On August 4, we came to Berne from Zurich. Bundeshaus 
(the Parliament) situated above the swift moving river Aar is 
really a very nice building. The town shows signs of Roman 
influence in architecture. The favourite animal which finds 
place in the flag of the town is ‘Bear’. 

Mrs. Benoy Kumar Sircar, the Austrian 
patriot, did her best to make our 
was a pleasure to meet her after som 


have been if her services could be utilised in India! She also 


would have felt happier. She and her daughter Indira showed 
us round the town. 


We saw the B 
Society in Berne, 


Up till now 
gh such an experience anywhere in the 


wife of an Indian 
stay in Berne pleasant. It 
e years. How good it would 


of the Swiss Red Cross 

Dwed us everything very 
carefully, There are altogether forty thousand blood donors 
and annually Seventy to eighty thousand transfusions are given. 
All the donors and all those who get transfusions are inhabitants 
of Switzerland. Dr. Sager thinks that more tr: 


ansfusions than 
necessary are being given. He is definitely ‘of t 
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any method for its utilisation. It is a great loss. We were much 
impressed with the working of the institute. Dr. Sager is a 
pleasant man to talk to, and he can appreciate other people’s 
point of view. 

We went to ‘Gurten Kulm’, the summit of a hill, from where 
we could get a view of the snow-clad Alpine ranges. It was a 
good sunny day. The place is well kept and there is a nice 
restaurant also. But I must say that the scenery of Kanchan- 
jangha in the Himalayas from Kalimpong (Darjeeling District, 
West Bengal) is much more magnificent. Arrangement for tra- 
vellers is much better in Switzerland. A Swiss lady in Gurten 
Kulm was very helpful to us. 

On the.6th, we left Bern for Basel. On the way we passed 
through a tunnel ten kilometers (1.6 kilometer=1 mile) long. 
We had never before passed through such a long tunnel. The 
Swiss Engineers are well known for preparing these tunnels and 
constructing mountain railways. Trains are run with electricity. 

Basel is a town on the Rhine and is well known for chemical 
industries, scientific research and co-operative union. It is at 
the junction of three countries—Switzerland, France and 
Germany. 

Dr. Werner Kellerhals of the Swiss Consumers’ Union did 
his best to show us everything. 

Swiss Consumers’ Union is a flourishing concern. Out of a 
total population of four and half million we were told that 
there were seven hundred thousand members of the Union. In 
Basel and its suburbs there are about ninety thousand members. 
This union supplies about ten per cent of the consumer goods 
of the country. We were glad to visit some shops of the union 
also. 

The arrangement for crossing by boat the Rhine which has 
strong current here is ingenious. 

We had been to the Rhine Port and went upto the tower by 
lift. From there we could have a good view of portions of three 
countries, Lorraine of France on the other bank of the Rhine 
and the Schwarzwald (Black Forest) of Germany at a distance. 
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Lorraine has suffered much on account of Franco-German rival- 
ries. When it was under Germany the medium of instruction 
in the university was German and under France the medium is 
French. 

Passage of ships on the Rhine here is also controlled. The 
Rhine can be crossed here easily by swimming. But one cannot 
do so without a visa. Here even the river areas are divided 
among three states. The nature has created a river for the good 
of all but man’s narrowness has stood in the way. Such division 
imperceptibly creates feeling of antagonism which ultimately 
leads to war. By standing on the tower we saw the germs of 
war in Central Europe. A great credit to Switzerland that she 
has been able to keep herself out of war during the last two 
great conflagrations |! 

We were glad to see here a Swiss woman putting on an 
ornamental dress which they were used to put on in the 
mountain areas before, some even now do that. 

I went to see both Geigy and CIBA, well known firms for the 
production of synthetic chemicals including dyes, drugs and 
insecticides. Geigy discovered D.D.T. Coal tar is the basis of 
all these products. Switzerland has no coal or a coal tar factory 
to my knowledge. She imports coal tar products which are 
starting out materials and also some intermediate compounds 
from Germany and America. So it is to her credit that she can 
compete with both America and Germany in the manufacture 
of synthetic dyes and drugs. Here also I learnt that Germany 
was making rapid recovery in this branch of industry. 

In common with some other factories in the West both in 
Geigy and CIBA, I found a sort of disinclination to show us 
the manufactures in details, although I was taken to the 
manufacturing department. In Geigy I was taken to their new 
installation—Schweizer Hall. Intermediate products for the 
manufacture of dyes were being prepared there. In CIBA I was 


taken to the newly constructed installation for the manufacture 
of Koramin and other products. 


; c > It is a most up-to-date mecha- 
nised installation, 


mostly controlled from the control room. 
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Very few men were working in the whole building. Chemical 
factories in Bengal should think in terms of manufacturing dyes 
and drugs like Switzerland. 

There is a close co-operation between the universities and 
these factories. Eminent chemists like Reichstein, Ruzicka and 
Kahrer are advisers in these factories. Factories also help in 
the promotion of scientific research in universities. This is a 
very healthy system. It is all the more necessary in India. 

August 8, we left Basel for Geneva. There was a big tunnel 
on the way here also. Grape gardens lent a peculiar charm to 
the scenery already beautiful. 

After a continuous and tiresome tour extending over a month, 
remaining in no place for more than three days, we wanted to 
rest for a week quietly somewhere on the Bodensee before we 
came to Switzerland. But it was not possible. So we decided 
to remain in Geneva for about a week and then cross over to 
France. In the meantime there was Railway and Postal strike 
in France so we had to remain in Geneva even more than the 
contemplated period. We did not relish it as the hotel which 
was arranged for us can by no means be called a clean one. 
On the very first day of our stay in Geneva when we mentioned 
about uncleanliness to a Bengali lady who had just come there 
from France with her husband said, “You will find France even 
more unclean.” We felt depressed. We, however, did not 
remain in the hotel for more time than was necessary. Shri 
Amal Ghatak of I.L.O. and his wife did all they could for our 
convenience. : 

The chief attraction of Geneva to us was the beautiful sunrise 
which we could see from our rooms in the hotel, the lovely lake, 
and the magnificent view from the lakeside of the snowclad 
Mt. Blanc in the evening with sun’s rays falling on it. Such 
beautiful sunrise we have not seen anywhere else during our 
long tour in the West. We went out boating almost every day 
and also went for swimming some days. When Wesley came 
to see me before she left Europe for America not merely we did 


boating but we three went up to Nyon by steam boat. On the 
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lake hundreds were taking their bath daily and then basking 
in the sun, few did boating and water skiing. 

On the very first day Shri Ghatak showed us the whole town 
of Geneva including I.L.O. and U.N.O. Two statues—one of a 
labourer and another of a coal mine worker in black stone, by a 
Danish sculptor, before the I.L.O. office are beautiful creations 
of art. Inside the building there is Dutch painting and French 
tapestry. 

After seeing these we thought why Holland has produced so 
many artists and Switzerland where people go to enjoy natural 
beauty has not produced master minds in art! The conclu- 
sion that we arrived at is, “Holland is worshipper and lover of 
beauty so she has produced master artists, but Switzerland has 
used her natural beauty for earning money, so there is no 
creation of art.” 

U.N.O. is in the same place as the League of Nations. In 
front of this building there is a golden coloured Globe showing 
twelve signs of the zodiac. The League of Nations failed on 
account of cliques of big powers. I am afraid, the U.N.O. is 
also going to share the same fate for the v 

The most important thing during our 
Fete de Genev (Geneva Festival). The comradely behaviour of 
the Swiss people was quite evident during the festival days. 

The festival began on August 14 and it continued for three 
days. The whole lake area was specially illuminated and 
decorated. On the first day there was a procession with bugle, 
band and pipe. Women wearing different kinds of dress peculiar 


to Basel, Geneva, Berne and different mountain regions took 
part in the procession. 
hands. 


ery same reason. 
stay in Geneva was 


Ladies had flower bouquets in their 
As we proceeded further south there was large con- 
gregation of people, one greeting another with throwing of small 
round pieces of coloured paper on the face, head, etc. Known 
or unknown, they were greeting one another like this, People also 
greeted us in the same way. We felt one with the Swiss people. 
It was just like Holi festival in India. “Instead of giving coloured 
powder (abir) on the face and head, the circular coloured paper 
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bits were thrown. Streets were strewn with them. Inside one’s 
dress and hair, these bits entered. People were in the happy 
holiday mood. But the whole thing was restricted to a limited 
area on the lake. 

On the ı5th night there were fireworks reminding us of 
Dewali. It was well organised and there was very little chance 
of accidents. It was good that instead of having fireworks here 
and there in narrow streets, it was done from one place and the 
people all round the lake could see and enjoy it. The fireworks 
also were of good quality. It was really enjoyable. 

The most imposing procession was on the 16th afternoon. 
But when we went, there was hardly any room to stand in a 
convenient place. A lady made room for Sadhona so that she 
might see better and take photographs. Horses and a coach 
well decorated as in a coronation, different figures made with 
flowers, a man exactly figuring as a bear, women dressed as 
fairies with flowers,—all reminded us of the famous Janmastami 
procession of Dacca (East Bengal) where a two day function is 
observed on the occasion of the birthday of Lord Krishna. 
Human nature and human mind are essentially the same— East 
or West. Nothing would have given us a better inkling of life 
of the Swiss people than this festival. 

India obtained her independence on the 15th of August. On 
that day the Consul General for India in Geneva invited all 
Indians present there. This gave us an opportunity to meet 
many Indians. I, however, felt that the function could be better 
organised. A gramophone record of the National Anthem was 
‘of a very poor quality. Such records should not be used. The 
Government of India should supply standard records to all 
embassies and consulates. Sadhona, Nanji (a Parsi girl from 
Bombay) and Srimati Ghatak then sang National Anthem. It 
pained me to find some Indians speaking while the National 
Anthem was being sung. 

Switzerland is well known for the manufacture of watches, 
and it forms the gréatest single item of Swiss export. Most of 
the factories for the manufacture of watch parts are situated 
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at Biel. Factories at Geneva are only for assembling and testing. 
We saw two such factories, one of Solvil and the other of Rollex. 

To work in a watch factory requires speciäl training and it 
means strain on the eyes also. The minium salary in the Solvil 
factory was four hundred and fifty Swiss Francs (about Rupees 
five hundred) a month. As I was seeing these factories it re- 
peatedly came to my mind that this kind of work was very 
suited to the educated Bengali men and women. 

We went to see a village named, Bernex, nine kilometers 
from Geneva. It was as clean as any German village. Gardens 
of grape creepers were really very charming. We also saw the 
hydro-electric plant built by constructing a dam on the river 
Rhone. 

While writing all these I cannot but draw attention to an 
important factor in Swiss life—the tourist travel. It is a great 
source of income to the country. ar the same time it is a great 
source of country’s weakness too, Cheap Money obtained from 


tourists have demoralised the people to a ce 


rtain extent, 
At Geneva it was more ey 


ident than in other places of 
Switzerland that business people wanted to exploit t 


tourists. We went to a photography 
for developing 


he foreign 
shop and. gave five films 
and printing. They said the charge would be 
15.75 Fr, But when we went to take delivery they charged 19 Fr 
The quality of the work waa much inferior to that obtained in 
Stuttgart or Hamburg and the cost was greater. 


We purchased one watch each from a firm recomme 


nded by 
Indian Consul General. 


When we asked about repair when 
necessary he said that he was giving guarantee for one year, and 
if anything went wrong within the period it would be repaired 
free in Calcutta by the branch of a Swiss firm whose name he 
mentioned. When one of the watches went wrong and the firm 
in Calcutta was approached they re: 


fused to do it free. It seems 
to us that there are firms in Switzerland which care more for 
profit than for good name of the 


f > country, It is not a good 
business also in the long run. The Swiss Government should 
see to these things. 
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We were expecting almost everyday that strike in France 
would be called off. But that was not to be. So even in the 
midst of some amount of uncertainties we left Geneva for Paris 
on the 18th. The train was over-crowded. We had reservation 
beforehand so we got sitting accommodation but many passen- 
gers—men and women-were standing. Boxes were placed even 
in the toilette room. Shri Dastoor, a Parsi young man from 
India, was not only helpful to us but also to other passengers. 

When the train stopped at the first station in France we found 
even girls running hither and thither with boxes and bundles 
to get some accommodation. The train was unusually delayed 
there as some strikers and their sympathisers were sitting in front 
of the engine, Arguments by ordinary police was of no avail. 
Only when the military police armed with sten gun ar ived they 
left the place and began to sing ‘Le Marseilles’ raising close 
fist. What a misuse of the National Anthem! Mr. and Mrs. 
Emile Heringfeld (an elderly French couple) were sitting near 
us. Mrs. Heringfeld told us that this cry of equality, liberty 
and fraternity had only become a slogan now, They became 
friendly with uv. 

The train was to reach Paris at 9.30 P. M. but reached a few 
hours late at 3 a.m. Mr. Heringfeld went out and brought a 
porter for us. It was no small help. «To get a taxi was also not 
easy, though there was no taxi strike. We had to get it through 
the help of an intermediary who was earning money by procur- 
ing taxis for passengers. At four in the morning we could go 
to bed in the hotel. 

The hotel was arranged by Shri Satis Kalelkar, Cultural 
Attache of Indian Embassy in Paris. Happily for us the hotel 
was cleaner than the Geneva one but was not more costly. In 
the hotel there was an Indian gentleman, Shri Sitaram Jha. 
He could speak French. He did all that was possible for our 
convenience. We did nat know him before. In Paris in that 
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period of strike his presence in that hotel was, as it were, the 
act of divine hand. Besides seeing Paris, Varsailles and the 
adjoining areas our plan was also to go to the rural areas of 
France. But on account of strike we could not contact the 
Ramkrishna Mission even by telephone. Nor it was possible to 
go there. So we had to abandon the idea of going to the rural 
areas. 

Our programme of visit during the four day stay was arranged 
with the advice of Satis who was also a student in Paris. It 
was holiday season. The university was closed. We could not 
visit educational institutes. 

Shri Jha first took us to the famous “Tour Eifel’—Eifel Tower. 
The conception and construction of the tower shows a great 
engineering skill and intelligence. From the tower we could get 
a general view of the whole town of Paris. It is a well-planned 
town although it has its congested areas. Later on we saw 
Paris from ‘Arc de Triomphe’ where twelve roads have met. 
In the ‘Arc’ candles are burning all the twenty-four hours in 
memory of the soldiers who laid down their lives. 

Paris has not suffered any damage during the last war. It 
was declared an open city by the French, so there was no 
bombing. Even when the Germans had to leave the city they 
did destroy nothing. I thought that the Germans might 
have destroyed the big monument at the top of which there is 


the statue of Napolean, as the metal used for the mon 
was obtained by melting G 
in the battle of Jena in 


ument 
erman guns captured by Napolean 


1806. It was all intact. Apart from 
seeing Paris in the conducted tours organised by t 


Express Company we walked a lot by ourselves and along with 
Shri Jha. Nowhere there was any trace of damage. We were, 
however, told that some art treasures were taken away by Field 
Marshall Goering, which have later been recovered. 


The art collections of the Louvre Mu: 
unparalleled. 


artists like Ra 


he American 


seum of Paris are 
One can see the original paintings of master 
phael, Leonardo Da Vinci, Boticelli and others. 
As one enters one sees the beautiful sculpture of the Venus. We 
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do not propose to describe the art treasures of the museum, nor 
is that possible within the scope of this book, but we are fortunate 
that we could see Raphael's ‘Madona’ and Leonardo’s ‘Mona 
Lisa’ in the original. We would have liked to spend more time 
but in the conducted tour one has got only fixed time. It was 
built as a palace by King Francis I, later converted into the 
museum. 

Painted glass windows of the famous church ‘Notre Dame’ 
demonstrate the sense of beauty of the French mind. But we 
must confess that it has taken a wrong turn now. How else 
could we explain the photos of a young woman being taken in 
an open space by the side of a street removing al] cloth from 
the upper portion of the body! To us it was rather shocking. 
We saw it while walking. More strange is that many people 

athered round there. Jha told us that these photographs 
would be sold. It is a sure sign of decadence and is in sharp 
contrast to the spirit which the golden coloured bronze statue 
of Joan of Arc evokes. 

We went to see the Pantheon where many great men like 
Zola, Victor Hugo and Voltaire lie buried. We paid our 
respects to the memory of these Makers of France. 

We saw the Palace of Justice—the room where Marie Anto- 
inette was tried and sentenced to death. In this palace a few 
years back M. Laval and Marshall Petain were also tried. As 
we were seeing this the History of France came before our 
mind. Marshall Petain was a great hero in France after World 
War I, but was a fallen man after World War II and was 
sentenced to imprisonment. 

The palace of Versailles is well known in history. It is 
magnificent to see from outside but the works of art inside the 
palace is still more so, It was built by King Louis XIV of 
France. Whoever planned and designed it was a man of 
imagination. We saw the glass room where Bismarck declared 
Kaiser Wilhelm I as the German Emperor. It was an act of 
supreme arrogance. Victors almost invariably lose their sense 
of proportion and sow the seeds of the next war. Germans had 
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to drink their cup of humiliation at the same palace in 1918. 
They are to thank Bismarck for that. 

All these things that we saw were but signs of France's past 
glory. Iasked within myself what about the present! I asked 
friends if we could see something in Paris of which France of 
today can be proud, but in vain. Rather I was asked “Would 
you like to see some places which many foreigners visit?” I 
said at once, “I have not come to see the dr. 
have neither time nor any use for that.” 
atmosphere of luxury, disinclination to 
signs of decadence. It pained me. 

Our next destination was Hamburg. The strike 
over so it was not possible to get a train. 
go by plane to Brussels 
accordingly. 


ains of Europe. I 
In Paris I felt an 
work hard—positive 


was not yet 
We were advised to 
and take train from there. We arranged 
We left Paris on August 23 morning, 


Sabena airways people 
were exceedingly nice. 


So it was hoped that w 
a few pleasant hours in Belgium. 
long to get disillusioned. Sabena airways also was somewhat 
misinformed. They sent us to North Station inste 
us to Mido (Central Station). For 
in vain to get any information in th 
reservation for Hamburg. The railway staff was callous. At 
last I approached a high ranking Belgian military officer who 
had come to the station, We thank him for taking the trouble 
of getting necessary information for us. 
the Central Station and g 
do. 


€ would have 
It did not, however, take us 


ad of sending 
about three hours I tried 


e North Station about our 


He asked us to go to 
ave instructions as to what we should 


Everywhere I sent 
and to friends 
information c 
on arrive 


previous information to Indian E 
‚if any. But due to postal 
ould be given to Brussels. 
al I telephoned to the Emb 
then who could understand English or an Indian language. So 
the Embassy was of no use to us, 

We went round the town. 


members of girl guide from F 


mbassy 
strike in France no 
It was Sunday. When 
assy there was none there 


Near the P. 
rance 


alace we met some 


and a group of German 
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girls touring in Belgium. They were all very nice to us. The 
sentry at the gate of the Palace was quite friendly and polite. 
The university was closed. We saw the building from outside. 
The memorial tower (Gedenkboog Van het Jubelpark) built 
fifteen years after the attainment of independence is really im- 
pressive. But what attracted us most was the forest and a small 
lake in the suburb of the town. Eyes get soothed after seeing 
the stone structures and big buildings. It is desirable to have 
such beauty spots near a big town. 

But the behaviour of the taximan and porters at the Central 
Station made us sad. The taximan took even fifty per cent more 
than the contracted amount. When I went to report to the 
an American lady came to Sadhona and said, “Can I 
After hearing all that happened she said, “Don’t 
” Every 


police, 
help you?” 
you know, they always try to cheat the foreigners 
Belgian present there became angry with her. To me it 
appeared that the police also were in collusion with the taximan. 
A Swedish fellow passenger, on our way from Hamburg to 
Copenhagen, when heard of our experience in Brussels, said that 
he had also some sad experiences in Belgium. The Belgian 
ould be well advised to keep some responsible 
nterest of the fair 


Government wi 
people at railway stations in Brussels in the i 


name of their country. 
We heaved a sigh of relief when we boarded the train leaving 


for Hamburg. 
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We left Hamburg for Kobenhavn (Copenhagen) on August 26. 
A Swedish elderly couple boarded the same compartment. 
They were very friendly and helpful. We had never before 
come to this side, so whenever there was anything worthseeing 
they were showing us. Kiel Canal was the most worthseeing 
thing on the way. The bridge on it shows great engineering 
skill. When the train stopped at the first station in Denmark 
(Padborg) there was a radio announcement— Welcome to 
Denmark’. Unlike Brussels the behaviour 
taximen were good in Copenhagen. 

Denmark is a small country hay 
millions and an area of 17, 


of the porters and 


ing a population of 4:3 
100 square miles. There is no coal 
or iron ore in this country. About twenty-five per cent of the 
people are engaged in agriculture and horticulture. Ninety-five 
per cent of the farms are owned and cultivated by the proprie- 
tors. The Danish experience is—“The owner is mo: 
sive than the tenant, knowing that he is getting the whole 
benefit of the improvements on the farm.” In the latter part of 
the Nineteenth Century when European market was flooded 
With cheap grain, especially from the United States of America, 
liverted its energies more to the production 
of livestock products such as, butter, eggs, bacon, etc, Even now 
these livestock products form the largest item of Danish export. 
During our four day stay in Denmark the first thing that we did 
was to go to the Agriculture Ministry. Thanks to Mr. Fries 
Michelson of the Indian Consulate for arranging our visit to 
this as well as to the Education Ministry. 

Mr. Miinck of the Agriculture De 
us facts and figures, supplied literatur 
our visit to the Trollesminde Gov 


re pP rogres- 


Danish agriculture ¢ 


partment not merely gave 


e but also kindly arranged 


ernment Farm meant for 
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experiments with domestic animals under the “Agronomic 
Research Laboratory” in Copenhagen which is directed by the 


Government’s Committee for domestic animals, under the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

Asa result of the policy of concentrating more on production 
of livestock products the number of cattle has risen from 1.6 
to 3.2 millions, pigs from six hundred thousands to over three 
millions, and chickens from ten to (about) twenty-five millions. 
There are about five hundred thousand horses in Denmark. 
Along with the increase in number the production has also 
increased considerably. The milk yield per cow went up from 
2000 kg. annually around 1900 to 3300 kg. in 1939- During the 
war and the beginning of the post-war period it went down, 
again it has come up to the pre-war level. The total yearly pro- 


duction of milk is now about 5250 million kilos. The fat 


percentage has increased from 3.4 to 4.18. 

All these have been done by proper breeding, feeding and 
control of diseases. There are bull associations for providing 
best bulls to the cows. Sixty per cent of the cows are artificially 
inseminated. Excepting in winter cows are always kept, out- 
side. Bovine Tuberculosis has been completely eliminated. 
Grass, lucerne and fodder beet are grown for cattle food. 

The yearly production of pork and bacon was three hundred 
and fifty million kilos before the war ; it fell down to two hund- 
red million kilos during the war. Again it has come upto four 
hundred million kilos. There is a Danish saying to the effect 
that ‘Pig hangs on. the cow’s tail’ meaning that increasing butter 
production results in more ample supplies of skin for pig feed- 
ing, and so the bacon and pork production has developed side by 
side with dairy industry- The quality of the meat improves 
account of skim milk feeding. There are several breeding 
“Many years of skilful breeding with proper 
egg production consider- 


on 
centres of poultry. 
feeding and management has raised the 
ably.” The average yield per hen for the whole country is one 
hundred and sixty annually as in America, in the breeding 


centres it is two hundred and thirty three. 
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Under the normal conditions Denmark supplies the world 
market with one-fourths of the total turnover of butter and eggs 
and nearly two-thirds of the bacon. 

This does not mean that proper attention has not been given 
to production of cereals. The land under cereal cultivation has 
decreased sightly and there is practically no fallow land now. 
but the production has been more than doubled since the 


beginning of this century. It may be worthwhile to mention 


here that there are altogether 7.75 million acres of agricultural 


land in the country, i.e., 1.8 acres per head of the population. 
Denmark almost takes the lead in Europe with regard to yield 
per acre. Wheat production is over three thousand kilos per 
hectare. For comparison it may be mentioned that the yield in 
Germany is two thousand and three hundred, in England two 
thousand and three hundred, in France one thousand and six 
hundred, in Holland three thousand, and in Argentine one 
thousand kilos per acre. 

Most of the 


agricultural land is well tilled and 
Farmers take 


good care of the manure 
number of animals, In addition, 
fertilisers are used. 


manured. 
produced from the large 
large quantities of artificial 
245,000 tons of Nitrogenous Manure con- 
taining 15.5 per cent Nitrogen, 154,000 tons of Potash containing 
forty per cent K.O and 395,000 tons of phosphate containin 
eighteen per cent P,O, are used annually. But all these ferti- 
lisers are imported—Nitrogenous manure from Norway, Potash 
from Germany and France, and Phosphate from Africa. 
Annual income of a farm worker is about five thousand Kroner 
(1 Kroner= 11 as.). 

Apart from the Nature of the soil and the climate there 


three factors which are generally recognised 
this remarkable deve 


Co-operativ 


are 

as responsible for 
lopment: (1) Agricultural education (2) 
© movement, and (3) Folk School system initiated 
by the great humanitarian poet philosopher, Grundtvig. I 
would personally like to add the following important contribu- 
tory factor—Denmark has no colony, they had to give up their 
piratic habits. So they could and had to devote thei 
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energy for the development of their country. Energetic as 
they are, they have shown the result. 

There are now twenty-eight agricultural schools all over the 
country with a yearly attendance of three thousand pupils. 
These schools are meant for theoretical education of young 
farmers. The aim is to give the future farmer the best possible 
information about crop production, breeding and feeding of 
livestock, marketing of agriculture products, etc. There are five, 
six and nine months courses. Then there is the Royal Veteri- 
nary and Agricultural College, Copenhagen, with a total of 
ix depart- 


about one thousand one hundred students. It has s 
ments: Veterinary Science, Agriculture, Horticulture, Dairying, 
Surveying and Forestry. The course is for three years and they 
are given the title of ‘Graduate of Agriculture (Landbrugs 
Kandidat) on completion of their course. For admission into 
this college passing of the University Matriculation examination 
is not required. The pupils must have undergöne a thorough 
practical training, including not less than six months at the care 
and feeding of livestock, besides which they must have acquired 
the necessary knowledge of mathematics. natural science and 
languages. 

More than fifty per cent of Danish farmers have less than ten 
hectares of land. Therefore, co-operation became necessasry to 
build up an efficient agricultural industry. Through the various 
co-operative organisations large scale enterprises have been 
established, where farmers with small and large holdings have 
the same advantage with regard to the processing and marketing 
of agricultural products, purchase of feeding-stuffs, fertilisers, 
etc. The co-operative movement has thus been one of the main 
factors in the remarkable development of Danish agriculture. 
Export of butter, bacon and eggs is done through the co- 
operative organisation. It has thereby been possible to control 
the quality and standardise it. 

Folk High Schools formed the basis of agricultural schools 
as wel] as of the co-operative movement. They gave the moral, 
intellectual and ideological background. According to Grund- 
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tvig man does not exist as an isolated individual, but always 
and only as a part of a people, of a nation. But it was not 
narrow nationalism that he preached. Different nations were 
not one another’s enemies but each a special expression of the 
human spirit. Love of country and humanity were the founda- 
tion stones of his system. Education must grow out of the life 
of the people and it can only find its expression through the 
mother tongue—were his ideas. He vehemently denounced 
the Latin Grammar Schools and he designated them as “Schools 
for death”—where instead of receiving light and clear under- 
standing about life and love of country 
pupils were fed on Latin Grammar, w 
from the daily life of the people, mad 
age and nation, and were poisoned in an atmosphere of academic 
conceit and contempt for the nation which sustained them and 
which they ought to serve!” Against the 
academic education he advanced the idea of ‘enlightenment on 
the life of man’—education and efficiency for life. The first 
folk high school was established in 1844. Gradually the pea- 
sants liked the idea and it permeated’ among them. This 
prepared the soil for co-operative movement, Co-operation can 
only succeed under certain conditions. The main thing is 
higher self-interest which can subordinate immediate self- 
interest of an individual to the interest of the nation at large 
and through that of the humanity. Folk high schools tried to 
prepare that psychology and Co-operation succeeded among 
peasants imbued with those ideas. In India that background 


is lacking, so the co-operation is not Succeeding to the extent it 
ought to. / 


On August 28 we went to see the Tr 
experimental farm 
to a farmer family. 


and humanity, the 
here they were isolated 
e strangers to their own 


concept of an 


ollesminde Government 
accompanied by a young Irishm, 


In this farm experiments are being carried 
on cattle, pig, chicken, mink, rabbit, etc. Mr. Asger Bruce, 
Assistant Director of the farm, showed, us round with great 


interest. Danish people in the farm were quite nice to us and 
behaved in a very friendly manner, 


an belonging 
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There are three main varieties of Danish cows: Red Danish. 
Black and White, and Shorthorns of which the Red variety 
alone constitutes sixty-eight per cent. The next comes Black 
and White variety (about twenty per cent). In this farm, besides 
these three varieties, Danish Jersey (originally imported from 
the Channel Island) cows also were there. Red Danish cows are 
the best milk yielders and best from the other point of view also. 
One can realise the importance of experimental farms like this 
when he knows that the export of milk product in 1951 was to 
the extent of one hundred and three million sterling. We have 
already mentioned about the high milk yielding capacity of 
Danish cows but we are glad to note that the Danish people 
are ever vigilant and trying to improve. The farm represents 
that Danish spirit. Breeding, feeding and control of diseases 
are the three main things here also. It seems there is no other 
way. From May 1 to October 1, cows are kept always outside. 

One thing for which we were not prepared was the presence 
of abnormally large number of flies in some portions of the 
cattle department. We were told that in summer they grew 
and it had not been possible to control them. Although they 
called it summer Denmark was then as cold as November- 
December in Calcutta. 

We were impressed with the Piggery. Pigs are well kept, well 
fed and quite clean. In our country even the meat-eating 
Hindus have a sort of dislike for pig meat as pig is considered 
a dirty animal. A visit to Danish Piggery is sure to convince 
him that it is not so. 

In this farm white leghorn has been found to be the best egg 
layer. Crossbred hens are also giving two hundred and twenty 
eggs annually. 

We were shown the furs of silver fox and mink reared in 
the farm. They are highly valued by the ladies and considered 
as good protection against cold. After we had finished seeing 
the farm Mr. Bruce asked us to go to his house. His children 
The house is very neat and clean. He has a good 


came. 
to put our name in his guest book. 


library too. He requested us 
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and then a joint photograph was taken. We can never forget 
the very sweet and cordial behaviour of his. | 

On the 29th morning we went to the Co-operative Union Hall. 

The number of persons who belonged to the Co-operative 
Societies is about 450,000. As most of them represent a family 
it can be estimated that forty-five per cent of the total popula- 
tion of Denmark belong to some form of Co-operative Society. 
Of the various kinds of Co-operative Societies, Producer Societies 
(Agricultural Productive and Sales Societies) carry on the 
major portion of the business. 

We had been to the Education Ministry 
Mr. Hans Kjems of the Department gave us 
education in Denmark. Education is compulsory from the age 
of seven to fourteen, but is not free in the sense that everybody 
pays education tax on the basis of his income but children do 
not pay any school fee directly. It has been compulsory since 
1814. School attendance, however, is not compulsory, The 
guardians can give education at home. Urban education now 
begins from the age of five or so. As in England at the age of 
eleven students go through a test and then some go to Middle 
School and some to Intermediate School. The Middle School 
course is for four years. their school leaving 
examination or Matric at the age of eighteen, that is, at least 
after eleven years of school education. All students passing 
Matric examination have gone through four 
English and three years course in German. 
is the medium of instruction right upto th 
There are altogether about fiy 


also on August 28. 
information about 


The students pass 


years course in 
Danish, of course, 
e university stage. 
e hundred fifty thousand school 
students in Denmark. Religious instruction is compulsory in 
schools. Exemption is given in case of objection by the 
parents, 

A student can enter a university after Matric, There are 
eral and the third a technical. The 
University of Copenhagen and Aarhus 
universities. The former h: 
and the latter about tw 


three universities—two gen 


are the two general 
aS six to seven thousand students 
© thousand. The latter is only twenty- 
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eight years old, and the former was started in 1475. The 
technical university of Denmark is in Copenhagen and has 
about two thousand and one hundred students. The total 
educational budget in 1952-53 was three hundred twenty-nine 
million Kroners (about rupees twenty-three crores). 

For obtaining Degree the period of time taken depends on 
the course as well as on the capacity of the student. The 
exminations are held twice a year. The Faculty of Science in 
Copenhagen is divided into two groups of subjects: 

(1) Mathematics-Physics group and (2) Biological-Geographi- 
cal group. The examinations are held in three parts and time 
taken for M-P group is at least four years (2-+-1+ 1), for B-G’ 
group five or six years (2 or 3+2+ 1). For the Medical Degree 
the minimum time taken is seven years, actually the average is 
eight or eight and half years. The medical degree qualifies for 
authorisation as a subordinate hospital doctor, but the candidate 
is not entitled to practise independently as a doctor until he 
has worked in a hospital for one year. The right to practise is 
awarded by the Board of Health. 

On the goth morning, we went on a sight seeing tour of the 
town of Copenhagen. It has a population of one million and 
there are four hundred thousand bicycles. In the town trams 
and automobiles go through the main road, and by the side of 
the main road, a portion of .the footpath is reserved for 
cycling, the rest is for walking. Bishop Absalon founded the 
town of Kobenhavn. 

A very funny incident happened a few minutes before the 
coach started for the tour from near the city hall. An 
American officer had given money for his ticket but was not 
given the ticket for five minutes or so. When he pointed that 
out to the conductor he immediately said, “Sir, don’t worry. 
You are no longer in Italy. You are in Denmark.” 

We saw the meat market. It was neat and clean. When we 
came near, the guide said, “Look, look, oh delicious!” One 
could see through the glass windows that sausages and different 
varieties of meat were well kept. We were shown the unemploy- 
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ment and rent control offices. That shows that there is un- 
employment in Denmark. All houses in the town are under 
the control of the state. According to the size of the family big 
or small flats are given. Rent of two room flat is fifty Danish 
Kroner (about Rs. 34/8/-) per month. Then we were taken 
to what is called slum area. It is a narrow street and there are 
seven thousand people. Houses appeared to be congested and 
old, but we did not see any dirt or uncleanliness from outside. 
So by ordinary conception of slum it cannot be s6 designated. 

We were taken by boat inside the harbour and saw Danish 
Naval vessels from a distance. Danish people are very proud 
‘of their Navy. To my mind, however, it is more of a costly 
ornament than of any real practical use. It had no power 
even to raise its finger against German occupation. Denmark 
has a good ship-building yard too. Danish sea-fishing is on 
the increase and we were later shown the fish market also. 

Next we came to Langeliene island. The famous Danish 
writer, Hans Christian Anderson, has made this place well 
known by his fairy tale—Little Mermaid. We saw the bronze 
statue of Little Mermaid on a piece of stone facing the sea. 

Little further ahead there was the statue of Gefion 
fountain with four bulls. The story 
promised to goddess Gefion that he would give away the amount 
of land she could cultivate in one day. She converted her four 
sons to bulls and ploughed the whole of Zealand. The foun- 
tain is quite nice. 

We saw the Royal Palace from outside. 
special about it but it reminded us of Sh 

Copenhagen is a clean town. 

Tivoli in Copenhagen is the mirror of Da 
festival was that of Swiss life. 
the towñ and a permanent pl 


time. There are big trees, flower gardens, fountains, buildings 


of different kinds representing Western and Oriental architec- 
ture, cafés, restaurants, small lake with boating arrangement. 
shops having toys and other things liked by children, see-saws 
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etc. Artificial wooden camels, lions, asses, and elephants are 
there on which children and even grown-up children sit, and 
by a mechanism they are revolved. The whole thing reminded 
us of a well-planned fair or mela in India. We had been there 
three days. At night the whole place is well illuminated both 
inside and outside. Open air circus, ballet dances, orchestras, 
marching with bands and pipes make the whole thing enjoyable. 
We could feel the good nature of the people. One evening we 
went near a show of dances and physical feats. There were a 
large number of people in front. Seeing us, two foreigners, some 
Danish people came back and requested us to go ahead so that 
we might see things better. There was an atmosphere of 
cordiality all round. Children run and play, elderly people 
remain outside and see ballet dances etc. An excellent arrange- 
ment for innocent amusement. If such arrangements could be 
made in India with local variations giving full play to Indian 
life were the only thought that repeatedly came to my mind. 
We were to leave on the goth evening for Stockholm. 
Sadhona had fever at noon. We could then understand the 
loving nature of the Danish people from the behaviour of the 
lady in charge of the hotel (Frederiksberg). She did all that 
was possible to make Sadhona comfortable. We express our 


deep sense of gratitude to her. 


Early in the morning of August 31, we were in the soil of 
Sweden. From the train we could see it was no longer plain 
land. Undulated land, forest of pine and fur trees, reddish 
stone, cultivation in the slopes of hills made us feel that we 
were in a different country altogether. ; 

Arrangement at the Stockholm station is excellent. Taxis 
come one by one from the taxi-stand when called by police 
and the passengers get them by turn on the principle—first 


come, first served. 
Within an hour of our arrival in the hotel Mrs. Astrid 
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A°ngstrom came to us. Swami Nikhilananda’s letter of intro- 
duction was responsible for this. Her husband, Mr. Tord 
A°ngstrom, Inspector General of Civil Aviation, Sweden, is the 
grandson of the famous physicist after whom the A°ngstrom 
Unit of electricity has been named. When Rabindranath 
Tagore went to Stockholm she acted as interpreter between the 
poet and the famous Swedish Sculptor, Carl Millles. She is also 
a good amateur artist. She is devoted to Ramkrishna . 
Vivekananda. She has great regard for Mahatma Gandhi and 
she believes in truth and non-violence. She has a fair know- 
ledge of Indian culture and: great love for it. During our four 
day stay in Sweden we became so intimate that she calls me 
Dada (elder brother) now. May God keep me ever worthy of 
this affection. She also became very fond of Sadhona and 
regards her as her daughter. She presented her a portrait of 
Rabindranath sketched by her. 

Astrid first took us to the Office of the Social Democratic 
Party. Members of that party in Parliament run the adminis- 
tration of the country. 

In consultation with Mr. Kaj Bjork, the Secretary of the 
Party, our programme was fixed. It was a crowded programme. 
In Upsala we were to be the guest of a member of the Swedish 
Parliament (Mr. John Lundberg) but he did not know English, 
so Mr. Bjork even arranged for an interpreter from Stockholm. 
We thank him for all these. 

Sweden has a population of about seven millions. It has a 
vast area (1,73,345 sq. miles) compared to its population. Only 
ten per cent of the land can be cultivated, but the country is 
just self-sufficient in food on, account of intensive cultivation 
and low population density. Forest is its chief 
income. It is a good producer of lumber, 
does not pay to use the wood as fuel, it is more valuable as pulp. 
Sweden has plenty of iron ore with high iron content but there is 
very little or no coal. So it exports most of its iron ore. Its lack 
of coal is compensated to a great extent by w. 
Education is compulsory from the age of 


source of 
pulp and paper. It 


ater power resources. 
seven to fifteen. 
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We first went to the Education Ministry. 

Mother tongue (Swedish) is the medium of instruction at all 
stages. When they attain the age of eleven students begin to 
learn English and German, greater emphasis is being given on 
the teaching of English after the Second World War. There 
are elementary and secondary schools. The students pass their 
Matric examination at the age of nineteen or so, that is, after 
twelve years of schooling as in America. Total number of 
school students is about six hundred and fifty thousand. In 
the school one meal is given free. 

There are four universities (Upsala, Lund, Stockholm and 
Goteberg) and some technical schools of the university rank. 
There are about fourteen thousand students in all these institu- 
tions of which little over three thousand are women, 

Upsala is the biggest and oldest university having over four 
thousand students. 

From the Education Department we went to see the town. It 
has a population of about seven hundred thousand. There are 
bicycles but proportionately not as much as Copenhagen has. 
It is a clean town. A public thoroughfare through the palace 
ground is the most wonderful thing that we noticed. Only the 
people are not allowed to go into the King’s apartment. After 
T left Britain so far in all the countries (America and the conti- 
nental countries) the traffic rule was ‘keep to the right’, but in 
Sweden we found it was ‘keep to the left’ as in Britain. 

In the evening Mr. A®°ngstrom came and drove us to their 
house at Apelvagen, a suburb of Stockholm. It is an extremely 
beautiful area with any number of apple trees full of red 
coloured apples. For us coming from Bengal where apple does 
not grow, it was a sight to sce. Lake and wood added charm 
to the place. Astrid showed us her paintings and sketches. It 
is really a place for lovers of nature—poets and artists. 

On September 1, we had been to a Teachers’ Training School 
where there were two hundred and fifty women trainees and a 
practice school with four hundred students. Mr. Avidson, the 
Rector of the school, showed us round. Teacher trainees wel- 
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comed us by a chorus song whose meaning they explained in 
English. At their request Sadhona sang a Tagore’s song and 
explained the meaning in English. We could see a sense of 
joy in their face in being able to welcome two Indians. They 
were eager to know more about India. At their request I spoke 
for a few minutes about India—its culture—its glorious past— 
Gandhi and Tagore’s contribution, and finished by expressing 
good wishes of the people of India for the people of Sweden. 
The school building, we were told, is hundred years old but it 
did not look like that. It is well kept and very neat and clean. 
The school is well-equipped also. 

After lunch we went to see the arrangement made by the 
Women Welfare Committee to look after the children born 
out of wedlock and also the single mothers. The Committee 


after proper enquiry first try to arrange marriage between the 


father of the child with the mother. Single mothers are pro- 


vided with employment and accommodation. Children are 
well looked after. I asked whether this kind of welfare work 
would encourage illegitimate birth. They, of course, said no. 
But where is the option! If these children are not taken 
proper care of, then when they grow up they will be a source 
of weakness of the country. On account of the two w 
is a feeling of uncertainty in the people’s mind which is bring- 
ing about unforeseen changes in social outlook. So the people 


require sympathetic treatment if the Society is to be kept 
intact. 


ars there 


In the evening Astrid took us to Carl Milles Garten. 
on the side of a lake and on the other side of the 
sides are connected by a bridge. The whole house with all 
the sculptures of Carl Milles is a gift by him to the state. Even 
now it is being improved with money donated by him. Astrid 
is a great admirer of the artist. Poet Rabindranath Tagore 
came to this place and had a quiet few hours’ rest. Astrid 


acted as an interpreter between the two. We were shown the 
room where the poet rested. 


It is 
town. Two 


As we entered we saw a statue of a motherly lady with 
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fountain signifying shower of profuse love and affection from 
the mother. We saw it for sometime. More we saw more we 
felt the greatness of the sculptor. It took about an hour to see 
the whole garden. There were so many statues—bronze and 
stone ones, but one of them—headless—attracted our attention 
very much. It is a perfect anatomical model. So natural! 
We spent as much time as we could and we left only when we 
had to. It was an education and pleasure to be there. Unfor- 
tunately we could not meet the artist as he was out of Sweden 
then. Astrid told us that he works hard and considers work 
as worship and he always says, “Let me work while the day is 
still burning’. 

On September 2 we went to Upsala. Miss Rune Lindholm, 
a worker of the Social Democratic Party, also came by the same 
train to act as an interpreter. Mr. John Lundberg took us 
straight from the station to the Royal Agriculture College, 
Ultuna. There are fifty agricultural schools, but this is the 
only college in the country which has two hundred and fifty 
students. The course is of five years’ duration. The first degree 
given corresponds to ‘Bachelor of Science in Agriculture’. It 
is a first class institution with arrangement for teaching and 
research in various branches. The college consists of eighteen 
institutes with full professors as heads, and an institute with a 
lecturer as a chief. We saw the Chemical Institute. Then we 
were invited to lunch with the students and the professors. 
After lunch I only thought when in India would students get 
such nutritious linch! One thing we noticed both in Denmark 
and Sweden which are cold countries that people begin their 
lunch with a cold dish. We in India living in a hot country 
like to take hot meal. In Sweden people take a lot of fish. We 
were given to understand that average annual consumption of 
fish per family is 100 Ibs. Here those who take Jugurth take 
it almost in as sour a form as in some parts of Orissa and Andhra 
(India). Professors and the students were very nice to us. 

From the Agricultural College we went to see the famous 
Oto-Laryngological (ear, nose, throat) Department of the Uni- 
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versity Hospital. Sweden is famous for good hospitals. We 
were exceedingly delighted to see the arrangement here. It is 
superb. Such comfort is half cure. Prof. Nylen in charge of 
the department was so very good! 

Then we also saw the patients who were being treated for 
burns—even very severely burnt ones. Skin grafting is done. 
One remarkable fact that we learnt here was that if somebody 
else’s skin was grafted it dropped off. Only one’s own skin can be 
grafted and nobody else’s. We saw some very bad c: 


We next visited the University of Upsala. 


It is the oldest 
(established in 1477), largest and completely state supported 


university of Sweden with faculties in Theology, IE 
and Philosophy (Arts and Natural Sciences), h 
thousand three hundred students. 
from outside 


ases cured. 


aw, Medicine 
aving about four 
The building is imposing 
and the inside is equally so. There are good 
pictures and portraits inside. The festival hall where the Con- 
vocation and special functions are 


held has accommodation for 
two thousand people. 


In front of the hall there is a motto: 
“To think freely is good but to think rightly is better.” The 
rector was a nice man to talk to. 


In course of this visit we were delighted to meet Dr. Nilratan 


Dhar, an Indian Chemist. We did not know before that he was 
here. So it was a pleasant surprise. We were glad to learn all 
about his work and the facilities given to him in Upsala. 

Mr. Lundberg then showed us the whole town. We saw the 
beautifully situated lunatic hospital from outside, We were told 
of the greater incidence of nervous breakdown during and after 


the war. Flying of military planes had its effect on the mind 
of the people. 


It is a nice and clean town and has 
thousand. 


After finishing the day's programme we went to Mr. Lund- 
berg’s house. It is a simple rented flat. Mrs. Lundberg is a 
very unassuming and affectionate lady. 


very m Mr. Lundberg had 
invited some friends including Dr. and Mrs. Dhar to supper to 
give us opportunity of discussion, 


a population of fifty-nine 
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. and Mrs. Lundberg have three sons—well-behaved and 
cultured. The oldest Lars Olif is about thirteen. He knows a 
little English. From the behaviour of the boys I felt as if 
there was some connection between Swedish and Indian culture. 
Next day they wanted to remain with us and did not want to 
go to school. We told them that we would be out almost all 
the time. So when they went to school they said good-bye 


to us very politely but they were sad. 

Sweden is famous for its forest wealth. But there has been 
continuous attempt to increase that nature’s gift by utilising 
modern scientific knowledge. And Swedish steel is famous for 
its quality. So we wanted to see some planned forest as well as 
a steel works. In order that we might see both our visit to 
Söderfors Steel Works was arranged on September 3. | 

It was very nice sunny day. Beautiful pine and spruce forests 
on both sides of the road with sun’s rays falling on them made 
the scenery really charming. We got down at some place to see 
a forest which is being developed according to the latest method. 
One thing we noticed that sufficient space was being kept 
between one tree and another so that sun’s rays might penetrate 
and air might play. We walked inside. It was nice and 
pleasant. 

We were told that in certain forests some kinds of trees grew 
which were of inferior type and economically less paying. But 
to cut all such trees down straightway for planting better trees 


would be more uneconomic. There the plan is to drop hormones 
in the forest from air. Hormones stimulate the growth and the 
trees mature earlier. Then they are cut down and better 
varieties of trees are planted. It was really nice to see how the 
nation was taking care of its forest wealth. 

Séderfors Steels Works is situated on the bank of the river 
Dalälven at a distance of about seventy kilometers from Upsala. 
It has already been said that Sweden has very little or no coal. 
Charcoal also is in short supply as it is more paying to use wood 
for preparing paper pulp. So the great necessity of finding out 
a process in which the use of carbon would be reduced to the 
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‚minimum. Söderfors method is one such. It was invented by 
Mr. Martin Wieberg. What is being done may be stated briefly 
in the words of Mr. John Stälhed who was kind enough to show 
us round: “Reduction gas consisting of carbon monoxide and 
hydrogen in ratio 2:1 is generated in a electrically heated 
carburetter, in which the gas fed back from the reduction 
furnace shaft is brought to react with the fuel. Principally this 
fuel should consist of carbon and hydrogen in one form 
or the other. On flowing through the final reduction 
zone at the bottom of the shaft, the gas reduces the wustite 
to metallic iron.” 

We saw the manufacture of stainless steel and high grade 
steel for stool. Mr. Stälhed explained to us everything. What- 
ever questions we asked were answered. 

The factory has a yearly production of six thousand tons. 
There are seven hundred workers in the factory and one hundred 
in office. Factory workers get an average salary of eight thou- 
sand Kroners (1 Swedish Korner=14 annas) annually. The 
living condition of the workers is quite satisfactory. 

The authorities of the factory were quite nice to us. They 
did everything to make our short stay pleasant. We felt that 
we were welcome. They took us to lunch where we had not 
merely very good food but had a very pleasant discussion about 
industrial development of Sweden and how they were trying to 
improve. They expressed their good wishes for India and we 
also reciprocated. We thanked them for all the cordialities 
friendly feeling towards India. 

After we came back to Upsala we saw some of the new area 
where houses had been built round about a park. Children play 
in the park. No motor car can come near the park, Children 
can play and run about without any fear. 
novel way of building houses w 
priority. Mothers can leave th 
anxiety about children. 

We left Upsala in the afternoon, 
exceedingly pleasant on account of t 


and 
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requires great heart to make strangers one’s own. That heart 
was here. 

Our parting at the Upsala station had a pathetic touch. We 
could feel the suppressed sentiment of Mr. Lundberg who could 
not express himself. When the train was about to leave he 
asked the interpreter to tell us, “Please come again. I shall 
learn English. When you come next I shall talk to you direct, 
so that we may come closer still.” I thanked him for his love 
and affection for us and said that we would never forget the 
Lundberg family. 

A shortwhile after our arrival at Stockholm Astrid and Mr. 
ke us to their house for dinner. It was a 

We discussed many things about India 
r to a discussion which took 


A®ngstrom came to ta 
pleasant home affair. 
and Sweden. I must here refe 
place in Stockholm on the very first day of our arrival. A 
Swedish gentleman said, “We are too near Russia. We must 
have our proper defence arrangement. Because we had strength 
Hitler did not attack us.” I tried to convince him that safety 
of small states did not lie in defence preparation but in World 
Federation where people of all states would have equal oppor- 
tunities and full play for their development. Hitler did not 
attack Sweden not on account of her defensive strength but 
because he did not consider it necessary. All countries, specially 
the small states, should advocate disarmament and world fede- 
ration. Therein lies their own safety and the safety of the 
pe for the world unless the present race 
for armament is stopped. I do not think, I convinced the gentle- 
man, but I am glad that Astrid shared my views. 

Mr. A®ngstrom. though he does not talk much, is very humour- 
ous and we relished his humours. A shortwhile before we left one 
of their daughters came. She was surprised to hear that grand- 
mothers look after grand-children in India. She said, “T should 
look after my children, why my mother or my husband’s mother 
should look after them?” They cannot understand the Indian 
custom. Nor do we understand the reasonableness of the 
position to which old parents are relegated in the West. 
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We left Stockholm on September 4 morning for Helsinki. 
Both Astrid and Mr. A°ngstrom came to see us off. They had 
brought beautiful flowers and good many apples of different 
kinds. These apples proved later on that ‘bright ones may not 
be the best ones’. I was sorry to part with my Swedish Sister, 
so was Sadhona. We did not know when we would meet again. 
But Mr. A®ngstrom gave a hint that they might be coming to 
India sometime in 1954. But still we had no idea that we 
would meet as early as January 1954. We were glad to haye 
them in our midst for a few days. Astrid, a lover of Indian 
culture, was anxious to identify herself with the real soul of 
India. It pleased us all. 

Mr. John Van Biljon, a South African Du 
fellow student of Sadhona in the Univ. 
going by the same boat to Helsinki. 
companion for about a week till we ca 
He became so intimate w 


tch young man, a 
ersity of London, was also 
He became our constant 
me back to Copenhagen. 
ith us that some Danish girl on our 
return journey from Helsinki asked him if I was his father and 
Sadhona was his sister. And he said ‘Yes’ to that. 

Up till now I had an idea that in the West on board the ship 
food is included in the passage. So we did keep only a little 
change to meet incidental expenses. We, therefore, had to cash 
our Traveller's cheque on board the ship ‘Berger 
food. We got only six hundred and thirt 
every one pound sterling for which 
nine hundred Finish Marks. 
this abnormal difference. 
tion obviously it should be changed. 

On board the ship food was ratl 
do not take beef or pork. The B 

As we were nearing Helsinki o 
was simply charming. 

Our stay in Helsinki for four d 
the Wappula family is to be give 


Jarl’ to pay for 
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her unsatisfactory for us w 
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Wappula was Sadhona’s class mate in London. They took 
charge of us and did everything to make our stay comfortable. 
They sent their eldest daughter (Hillevi) to receive us at the 
port. But almost immediately after our arrival Mrs. Kallinen, 
wife of Mr. Yrjo Kallinen, former Defence Minister of Finland, 
telephoned to us requesting us to accompany them to their 
country house over the week end. We are sorry, we could not 
accept the invitation as our stay in Finland was only for four 
days. I had the pleasure to know Mr. Kallinen when he came 
to India in connection with the Peace Conference. After his 
return he took us to the Co-operative Union and Prof. Virtanen’s 
Farm. Mr. Ola Vickstrom of the Social Democratic Party also 
was helpful to us. 

Finland has a population of only about 4.2 millions, slightly 


less than that of Denmark, but its area is about eight times that 


of Denmark (3,37:009 square kilometer). It is called a country 
of thousand lakes though having much more than that number. 
So those who can afford, try to have a motor boat. About 
cent of the people speak Finnish and ten per cent 
After the World War II Finland had to cede a por- 
(over seventeen thousand square miles) to 
and Finns inhabiting that 


ninety per 

` Swedish. 
tion of her territory 
Russia. All the four hundred thous: 
area left their home and migrated to Finland. 

The very first thing that we did was to see the famous St. 
Nicolas Church of Helsinki. Its architecture is entirely different 
from that of churches in Britain, America and Germany. 
Inside there is no decoration but the altar-piece, a painting by 
the Polish Artist, Paul Ness, is truly inspiring. Jesus Christ is 
being taken down after Crucifixion. Outside all round the dome 
there are statues of twelve apostles. The stairs leading up to 
the entrance are very imposing and quite broad. 

In front of the Church there is a statue of Alexander II, Czar 
of Russia, who was considered sympathetic towards Finland. It 
may be mentioned here that Finland became an autonomous 
unit in Union with Russia in 1809, Czar of Russia being the 
constitutional monarch, which position was held by the 
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King of Sweden for about six hundred years Boe 209; 
Finland became a Republic in 1917-18. In Scandinavia 
Finland is the only Republic, Denmark, Sweden and Norway 
are monarchies. 

While we were standing in front of the Church a lady came 
to us and asked from which Country we were. On being told 
that we were from India she asked us many questions about 
India. She teaches English and French in a school and draws 
a monthly salary of fifty-five thousand Finish Marks (about 
£60) after deducting the taxes. I asked her, “What are the 


main causes of Finland’s rapid recovery after the war?” She 
said, “We are a hard working race and hard work is our main 
asset.” When I asked the same question to Mr, Kallinen two 
days after 


he said, “Wood and work. These are our two 
assets.” 


Mr. Wappula came and took us to their house for supper. 
They have three daughters and a son. The eldest daughter is 
only fifteen. They are so nice 


and well behaved. 
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Mr. Wappula invited us to dinner in which some educationists 
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including Dr. Nillo Kallio, member of the Board of Education, 
were present. This gave us an opportunity to discuss about 
the educational system of Finland. Dr. Kallio presented us his 
book on the School System of Finland. It was arranged here 
that next morning we would visit the Teachers’ Training College 
in which Mrs. Wappula is a teacher and also two other schools 
where Dr. Kallio would’ take us. A 

On Monday, September ı early morning, Mrs. Wappula came 
to us at quarter to eight and took us to their training college. 
There are altogether one hundred graduate trainees. Attached 
to the training college there is a practice teaching school consist- 
ing of seven hundred students. The work begins here with 
prayer. All the trainees, students and members of the staff 
assembled in a hall. Psalms from the Bible (of course, in 
Finnish) were read and sung. It was a solemn affair. The 
function being over all quietly went to their respective classes. 
We were shown round. The arrangement is good. But the 
newly built Munkki Niemen Secondary School where 
Dr. Kallio took us next showed us what a modern second- 
ary school in Finland is now. It is a well planned one in 
a very good surrounding. There are about eight hundred 


students. 
When we were taken to the topmost class we were received 


with a chorus song of the Finnish poet, Runeberg, and they 
gave us an English translation of the song as a remembrance. 
T think it worth while to quote it in full: 


I swing in the highest tree-tops 
Of Haryula’s highest hill 

Wide, glisten the dark-blue waters 
Far-reaching, and clear, and still: 


Of Lingelmivesi’s inlets 
There glitters a silver-band 
And Roine’s beautiful Wavelets 
Are lovingly kissing its strand. 
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I am but a little birdie 

With weak and fluttering wings, 
But were I a Pow’rful eagle 

That high in the heaven swings, 
Td fly ever higher and higher 

To God the Almighty's throne 
Id sink to his feet, outpouring 

My warbling, twittering tone: 


Thou Lord of the Holy Heavens, 
Oh hear now the birdie’s prayer! 
Thine earth is so very lovely, 
Thy heaven so wondrously fair. 


Let ever our lakes be flushing 
With love, like a fiery brand! 
Dear Lord, Oh teach us to cherish 
To love and cherish our Land! 


At their request Sadhona also s 
explained the meaning in English. 
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© far apart, we are much nearer than 
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many people imagine. If this visit to your school helps even 
to a very small extent in bringing our two countries nearer still 
I shall remember this as a proud day of my life. I have no 
doubt, you will make your contributions towards the fulfilment 
of that objective. I offer you my best wishes and best wishes 
of the people of India.” It was translated into Finnish. 
Students were healthy, well dressed and very disciplined. i 

After this Dr. Kallio took us to another school (Helsingin ` 
Suomalainen Yhteiskolu). The arrangement was quite good 
here. One remarkable feature of this school is a beautiful roof 
garden with flowers. It shows imagination. 

Now I think it would be appropriate to write briefly about 
the educational system of Finland. 

As a Governmental measure the compulsory school attendance 
Act was passed as late as August 1, 1921. But as a social mea- 
sure compulsory school attendance is relatively old in Finland. 
The Church Law of Sweden-Finland of 1686 prescribed that 
everybody should learn to read, and in addition, should learn by 
heart a considerable number of religious texts. Social laws 
were very stringent to make school attendance really compul- 
sory. An illiterate person was not even allowed to marry. But 
the Czars of Russia did not favourably look upon the compul- 
sory education in Finland. So it could be made a law only 
after the country became free. 

“Compulsory school attendance commences at the beginning 
of the autumn term of the year in which the child reaches seven 
years of age. Compulsory school attendance lasts for nine 
years. It ends, however, as soon as the child has satisfactorily 
completed the eightth year of the folk school. Accordingly, 
most pupils complete their school attendance in eight years.” 
In 1950 there were about five hundred and ninety thousand 
students of the compulsory age group in schools. 

Most students of the compulsory age prosecute their studies 
in the folk school (the Primary School). The regular folk 
school of seven years is divided into lower and higher school, 


the lower having two or three forms and the higher five or four 
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forms. Then there is a continuation class for one year, excep- 
tionally for two years. The higher school is the Most important 
section of the folk school. There general education comes to 
an end. Both in the lower and the higher school the working 
time consists of thirty-six weeks a year. 

Besides the folk schools there are the secondary schools. 
Correlation between various kinds of schools is under considera- 
tion. A committee was set up which submitted its report in 
1947 which was not accepted by the Government. A new 
committee is examining the whole matter again. 

Tn 1951-52, there were about one thousand and one hundred 
students in the secondary schools of the country having over 
five thousand six hundred teachers. There are about twenty- 
one thousand teachers and four-hundred and ninety thousand 
students in the folk schools, 
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of them (over ten thousand) belong to the university of 
Helsinki, which we had the good fortune to see. 

The number of secondary school pupils as well as that of the 
university students in Finland is relatively higher than in any 
other Northern country. 

Our next visit was to the Bio-Chemical Laboratory of Prof. 
A. I. Virtanen. Unfortunately, the famous professor was not in 
Finland then. His collaborator, Mr. J. K. Miettinen, showed us 
round the laboratory. He first explained to us the significance 
of the professor’s main work on the preservation of cattle fodder- 
In Finland snow falls for about eight months in the year. So 
the cattle are to be fed on the preserved fodder. On the quality 
of the fodder depends the quality of the milk. In the ordinary | 
method of preservation the protein and the Vitamin content 
deteriorates even to the extent of thirty to.forty per cent. Prof. 
Virtanen discovered a simple method of preservation by addi- 
tion of dilute sulphuric and hydrochloric acids to the grass 
whereby the PH value is kept between three and four. In this 
method the deterioration is only to the extent of two to three 
per cent. This method has been universally adopted in 
Finland and has revolutionised milk production in the country. 
The quality of the milk is first class. Another outstanding 
work of the professor is on fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. 
Fixation of atmospheric nitrogen by leguminous plants is well- 
known. But he has shown that by proper cultivation of legu- 
minous plants like lucerne and clover all the nitrogen required 
by the soil may be obtaiued. No artificial nitrogenous fertiliser 
has been used for the last twenty years or so without any 
detriment. It would be worth while to try these methods in 
India. 

I learnt also another thing here. I did not know that the 
colouring matter of blood (Hæmin) was present in the vege- 
table world. Here we were shown a plant which had produced 
pea like fruits which had a red colouring matter inside. We 
were told that the red colouring matter had been identified 


as Hæmin. 
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No less important was our visit to the countryside where 
Dr. Kallio took us next. On the way we saw the grave of 
Dr. Elias Lönnrot, the author of Kalevala, the great Finnish 
epic taken down from the lips of the peasantry and pieced toge- 
there by him. In the chapter ‘Instructing of the bride’ there 
is resemblance between Indian and Finnish sentiment. When 
the newly married girl is going to her husband’s house she is 
instructed to forget the past, love of the father, mother, brother 
and sister and asked to learn to love her husband’s father, 
mother, brother and sister. We may quote one stanza: 

“Other habits wait thy learning 
And the old must be forgotten. 
Father’s love you leave behind ‚you, 
Learn to love thy husband’s father. 
Deeper now must thou incline thee 
Fitting language must thou utter.” 
She is instructed to get up early leaving her husband asleep. 
“Then ‘tis time for thee to rouse thee 
From the side of thy young husband 
Leaving him asleep and ruddy.” 
Then she is asked to 
“Light the pine-chip in the holder 
Then go out to clear the cowshed 
And the cattle do thou fodder.” 
She is further instructed one by one as to what are to be done 
which include grinding of corn, fetching water, spinning and 
weaving. 
“Spin thyself the yarn thou needest 
With thy fingers do thou spin it.” 
When a stranger comes to the’ house she is asked to treat the 
guest with honour: 
“Ask the guest to sit and rest him, 
With the guest converse in friendship 
With thy talk amuse the stranger 
Till the dinner shall be ready.” a 
“When the house the stranger’s leaving 
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And he’s taking his departure 

Do not thou go with the stranger 

Any further than the house door, 

Lest the husband should be angry 

And thy darling should be gloomy.” 
3 The whole chapter gives an idea of the Finnish society of a 
period. Everyone in Finland reads Kalevala with pride. 
Mr. Wappula presented us an English translation of the book. 
The whole family sang in chorus songs from it with the piano 
on the last night of our stay in Finland. 

We had been to the house of a simple peasant in the village 
Nurmijärvi. We were welcome. The lady shook the apple 
tree in the courtyard and some ripe fruits fell down. She 
offered us these apples and we took them with relish. She 
showed us the family ‘Sauna’—the Finish steambath arrange- 
ment. Every peasant family in Finland likes to have a ‘Sauna’. 
The house was neat and clean and the behaviour showed signs 
of culture. 

On our way back we took a different route to see more of the 
countryside. It is really picturesque. When we came near a 
fairly big house I asked Dr. Kallio if we could go and see the 
house of this unknown farmer. We got down. and when Dr. 
Kallio informed him of our desire he came and welcomed us. 
He is a farmer having one hundred and fifty acres of land. 
Cattle fodder in his house is preserved according to A.LV. 
„method, which he considers satisfactory. He took us to every 
room in the house. The arrangement of the house is so nice 
that very few houses even in towns of India can give such com- 
forts. Signs of culture that we saw in this farmer’s house really 
impressed us. 

At night we were taken to Mr. Kallinen’s house for dinner. 
Mrs. Kallinen welcomed us with a Siamese cat in her arms. 
They have no children. They love these cats as their children. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Kallinen were very friendly, frank, jovial 
and open-hearted. Mrs. Kallinen showed us the things which 
Mr. Kallinen took from different countries including India and 
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then showed us a book about Indian Sadhus. Unfortunately 
we have forgotten the name of the book, a copy of 
which I also saw in America. In our opinion such books are 
parodies of Indian spiritualism. We want to make it 
clear to all our Western friends that there is no shortcut to 
spiritualism and there is no room for mysticism in religion. 

Mrs. Kallinen asked us about snakes in India. Common idea 
in the northern countries of Europe is that India abounds in 
snakes and it is dangerous to live there. We had apprised them 
of the real position and said that death due to snake bite forms 
only an infinitesimal portion of the total annual death in 
India. I further told them that snakes in India are not even 
half as dangerous as human beings in Europe who boast as 
being very civilised. This applies to human beings all over the 
world. Man is any day the most cruel of all animals. We 
invited her to come to India and said that she would return as 
safely as her husband did. She talked of her life in the 
country house. She was very proud of the big potatoes which 
she grew herself. Then she asked the reason for our 
not taking beef or pork. We also asked Mr. Kallinen the 
reason behind Finland’s remarkable recovery after the 
war. We have referred to them before so we do not repeat 
them here. We enjoyed the conversation as well as the 
dinner. 

Morning of September 8, we first visited the University of 
Helsinki and then went to Mannerheim Museo. Field Marshall 
Mannerheim was the President of Finnish Republic and the 
most revered man in the country. He had been to Central 
Asia, China and Nepal. From Central Asia and other places 
he had brought images of Buddha and many old relics which 
are well preserved in the Museum. Skins of tigers shot by him 
are shown with pride. 

Then Mr. Vickstrom took us to lunch in which he invited 


some friends including Mr. R. H. Oittinen, Director General. 
Central Board of Education, He was Education Minister in 
previous Government of which Social ‘Democratic Party was an 
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integral part. This gave us further opportunity to discuss 
educational matters and those of general interest. On being 
asked what impressed her most in Finland Sadhona said, “Tall 
stature and good physique of the people.” 

After lunch Mrs. Wappula took us to ‘Arabia’, the famous 
porcelain factory of Finland: The quality of the product is 
good from all points of view. There are famous artists for 
designing. The delightful products speak for the esthetic sense 
of the Finnish artists. We went round all the departments. 
The very large number of women workers cannot but attract 
the notice of any visitor. The work that they were doing could 
very well be done by middle-class educated women of Bengal. 
Out of one thousand and four hundred workers about one 
thousand are women and only about four hundred are men. 
An ordinary worker gets wages at the rate of one hundred to 
one hundred and twenty Finnish Marks per hour (100 Finnish 
Marks=Rs. 1/8/-). Experts, of course, get much higher salary. 

Equally impressive was our next place of visit—the Olympic 
Stadium. Hillevi was our guide here. It is one of the most 
beautiful sport-buildings of the world. From the top of it one 
can have very good view of the town also. It is really good to 
see that a country like Finland, having a population of only 
four millions, has such Olympic Stadium. We were sorry to 
learn that Indians could not make any impression there in the 
Olympic game. 

In. Finland almost everybody says that one must have an 
experience of ‘Sauna’—Finnish bath. But when we learnt from 
Mr. Wappula that although men and women had separate 
bathing arrangements, women workers did the servicing both 
to men and women, myself and John decided not to go. 
So Mrs. Wappula had reservation only for two—herself and 
Sadhona. Reservation has got to be made beforehand, other- 
wise one may have to wait for hours before he or she is taken 
in. After the bath Sadhona felt very much delighted. “It 
refreshes one”, she said. For the information of the non-Finnish 


readers some idea about the bath may be given. 
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It consists of four steps: (1) Lying down for some time in a 
roof bed made of strips of wooden pieces in a steam-heated room 
which makes the body profusely perspire and then beating by 
birch leaves having aroma, (2) Rubbing and scrubbing the body 
in hot and cold water with soap and sponge in another room, 
(3) lying in bed for about five minutes with head and feet well 
wrapped in a dry towel in the third room where some cold drink 
either orange squash or wine is given, (4) swimming in a pool 
of cold water. One female attendant looks after one person in 
all the three rooms. There is self-service Sauna arrangement 
also. This bath, it is said, is good for rheumatic people. 

Mr. Wappula invited a few others besides ourselves for dinner. 
His mother-in-law was also there. She is just like an affection- 
ate old Bengali lady. After dinner the whole family sang 
songs from Kalevala in chorus. Sadhona also sang two songs. 
As we were to leave Finland next day Wappula family did not 
allow us to come back to the hotel before half past eleven. This 
is one of the very few days during my whole tour in the West 
when I did not go to bed-at ten. But I did not feel bored or 
annoyed. The very affection of the family kept us happy all 
through. 

September 9 morning, Mr. Kallinen took us to the workers’ 
house. There is a good office and a meeting hall having accom- 
modation for one thousand people. Next we were taken to the 
Co-operative Society's house. Finland is famous for consumers’ 
Co-operative as Denmark is for farmers’ Co-operatives. 

“At the close of 1951 the number of distributive societies in 
Finland was four hundred and ninety-eight and their total indi- 
vidual membership was 9.91,682, a figure which represented 
twenty-four per cent of the entire population. If also the 
families of members are taken into account, it may be said that 
at least one-half of the entire population of the country is co- 
operatively organised. Finland wou 


ıld thus seem to be one of 
the best organised countries in the world as far as consumers’ 
co-operation is concerned.” 


The co-operative movement in Finland has, however, split 
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into two. One branch (SOK) has as its core the agricultural 
population while in the other (KK) industrial workers are in a 
majority. As regards membership, both branches are fairly 
equal and their sales too, are about the same in range. 

From the Society we went to see the Herrtoniemi Co-operative 
School which was being newly built and was nearing completion. 
It is situated in a very beautiful surrounding at a distance of six 
miles from Helsinki. It is meant for training of Co-operative 
workers. The arrangements so far made are quite praiseworthy. 

The next place of visit was one of the most important ones in 
Finland—the farm of Prof. Virtanen at a distance of about 
twenty miles from Helsinki. On the way Mr. Kallinen was 
telling us about the great qualities of Prof. Virtanen as a man— 
his simplicity and spirit of service. We realised it as soon as we 
entered the farm. It was raining then. Mr. Kallinen entered 
the cowshed and came out with Prof. Virtanen’s son. He was 
wearing a rubber boot which was full of mud. It was evident 
that he was working in the farm like a peasant. , I immediately 
felt a Gandhian touch. A Nobel Laureate’s son working like 
a peasant! h 

We had gone there without previous intimation and had not 
much time as we were to leave Helsinki the same afternoon. 
Still Mr. Virtanen junior was good enough to show us as much 
as possible. We saw the cattle and the fields where leguminous 
plants like clover and lucerne were grown. We were categori- 
cally told here that no nitrogenous fertiliser was used in the 
farm, only phosphate and potash were used. We were sorry 
we could not spend more time in the farm. 

The time for departure from Helsinki came. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wappula, their two daughters—Hillevi and Telma came to see 
us off. We were sorry to leave them, more so because there was 
no knowing when we would meet them again. We shall ever 
cherish with pleasure the sweet memories of their love and 
affection towards us. 

Finland was the last country of our visit—the coldest of all 
the countries visited. But the warmth of heart of the Finnish 
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people melts all ice outside. This is how nature compensates. 


Now we were on our journey back to India. From Helsinki 
we came to Copenhagen by a Danish ship. It was very good 
of the ship’s authorities to arrange for an English-knowing 
Danish girl passenger to keep company with us at the dinner 
table and otherwise look to our convenience also. 
we saw the beautiful island of Gottland which is now under 
Sweden and also the town of Visby. It was called a town of 
ruins and beautiful girls over the ship’s radio. When we reached 
Copenhagen we were greeted with the song—‘Wonderful 
Kobenhavn’. From Copenhagen we came to Esbejerg by train 
to catch boat for Harwich in Britain. The day journey by 
train gave us a fair ideas of the country of Denmark. It is 
almost a flat green country with beautiful cows grazing on it. 


We bade ‘adieu’ to the West on September 16 when we left 
for Bombay from the Tilbury dock. 


On the way 
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CONCLUSION 


Thus ended the fairly long tour in the West. The countries 
visited were all democratic, some monarchies and some republics. 
Universal compulsory education for all boys and girls at least 
upto the age of fourteen has been a common feature. In some 
countries the age limit has been extended to fifteen, even sixteen. 
It is but the first necessary step for functioning of democracy. 
But equal opportunity for all is not there. This is as vital as 
compulsory education. In some countries, however, educational 
reform is progressing in that direction. The sooner people realise 
that this is a logical corollary to democracy the better for all. 
Another defect we found was that the education in all these 
countries is unduly nation centered. Over-emphasis is laid on 
the interest of the nation, creating spirit of rivalry and jealousy 
among different nations. Inculcation of the idea of oneness of 
human nature is not there. Promotion of happiness of mankind 
irrespective of country, race, colour and creed should be the aim 
of education. 

Mother tongue has been the medium of instruction in all 
countries—a very healthy and natural system. 

Unless students get sufficient nourishment and their health 
is good they cannot properly assimilate the education imparted. 
All these countries have accepted this elementary truth. 

India is now free and there is a general desire for educational 
reform. Our experiences of the West tell us that we should 
so that a proper educational system suited 
to the genius of our people may soon be put into practice 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. On it 
depends the future of our country and our contribution to world 
progress. In our opinion any reform must take cognisance of 
the following: (1) Universal education at least upto the age 
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of fourteen, (2) Equal opportunity for all, (3) Promotion of the 
happiness of mankind which includes the nation, (4) Mother 
tongue as medium of instruction, (5) Sufficient nourishment and 
care of health. 

In our opinion Basic Education formulated by Mahatma 
Gandhi takes cognisance of all these factors and is suited to our 
genius. This is not to say that he has spoken the last word. 
There may be modifications to suit the various conditions pre- 
vailing in different parts of the country, keeping the kernel 
intact. 

Modern West is the product of scientific development of the 
last two or three centuries. Some European nations and 
America have taken the lead in this. The eyes of an ordinar 
person going from the East to these countries would be dazzled 
by the glamour of scientific achievements. They, of course, 
deserve credit for many discoveries. But science has been üsed 
more for profit than for common good of all mankind. So it 
has brought in material Prosperity for some at the cost of 
others. It has helped in the exploitation of scientifically back- 
ward countries. There has been misuse of the be 
If beauty becomes an article of trade, degener: 
In spite of long list of scientific achievemen 
not very common in London and New 
thinkers in the West who realise this, 
the tide. 

In India we do not like to be exploited. 
in terms of exploiting others, Unfortunately, however, Western 
scientific vices, which advanced people there are trying to shed, 
have also been imported to India. Scientists are even creatin 
a kind of Neo-Brahmanism claiming special privileges for them. 
We would like to sound a note of warning. 
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CONCLUSION 


So Britain should give iron and coal to Denmark which in its 
turn should give milk products, eggs, and meat to Britain. 
Today these exchanges depend on the wishes of the countries 
concerned. They may or may not supply. But such should not 
be the case. We believe that in the interest of world peace all 
essential requirements of human beings should be the common 
property of mankind and should be divided on an agreed basis. 

As we were touring all these countries one thing became clear 
to us that White races have kept as close preserve for them vast 
territories of the world much beyond their population require- 
ments while others have even no elbow-room. The democratic 
West must realise the undemocratic character of this action of 
theirs. A 

West has taught us that material prosperity alone cannot 
bring happiness. It is the blending of the material and the 
spiritual which is essential. 

India cannot be great by imitating the West. She must grow 
in her own way, of course, adopting and assimilating what is 
good in other countries. We also feel that India has got some- 
thing to contribute to world progress. 

This tour has taught us that there is no greater untruth than 
the statement: “East is East, and West is West. The twain 
shall never meet.” We believe twain shall ever meet as human 


nature is essentially the same. 


THE END 


